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example,  ,„„,  .fc,  CXir^l^nr'T '   ""-•  .'"' 
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killin'the  io:"'l^r!'!:^:,*«  ^«  ^--*  -cl  sto.^  away, 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION. 


TENNYSON :  HIS  LIFE. 

So'otwT'""  .^  '""'■  "  ™^  ""''•  ^-^^  village  in 

™toT^f    rt?'  '*'""'*"  ""  "'"'^  'oad  climbing 
up  to  Tetford  and  the  high  wold  ;  below  it  the  brook  slip 
pmg  down  past  many  a  thorp  off  to  the  North  Sea    Z 
™iand>bout  dotted  With  sheep,  misty  hiUs  afar  off- 
such  «  Somersby.    As  you  come  into  the  village  by°Ie 

^  only  one  house  of  importance.  It  is  a  large  rambling 
two-^tory  house  With  tiled  roof  and  white  waU,  stand  n| 
am,dst  elms  and  poplars,  and  overlooking  from  itslwe 
wmdowsaquiet  secluded  lawn,  edgrf  wit!  yews     rSl 

st  r.  r^  ^'''^""'  '"'■"■y^o".  vicar  of  GrimTby 
Bag  Enderby,  and  Somersby.  He  was  a  just,  Zter; 
«.«n,  bnt  a  man  of  many  accomplishment,  fond  ot  mus^ 
a  mathematician,  linguist,  and  artist.  If  rather  a  harf 
man,  even  in  bargains,  any  hardness  in  his  na  u«  was 
«mpensated  for  by  the  tenderness  of  his  wife,  daughteTo 
the  ™ar  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Louth. 

.ue  rectory  was  large,  but  it  was  none  too  large  for  the 
chaldren  that  came  to  fill  it-five  daughters,  aTds^ve^ 


sons  of  whom  tl.    »u.  ""A.  ^ 

Ifenny,„„.    ?C '""'.f^'  ''°™  An^us.  6,  ,809  „      „ 
boys  learn  .  "''y  "■»s  bookish  ■  '  "■""  Alfred 

~  With  biani  ts'rX'eh':'  ''"^^  ^-'- his"  ,  t 

''=-:Cvr„nr'"-"S''°4f*-" 

Poe'ry«^\7''««■•s' money  ^*V*:  ''«''->»  ot  age 

":r^o~?^ror:^^^^^^^ 

passionate  dsv„f-     """y*""!  himself  tell<,  1  . 

obildhood      wtr.r  '^"^  "■»'  Poits^^  h"'  ^"  "■' 
into  thai.  ^"^  news  of  p.,     "''^ssed  him  even  in 

■"jxon  Was  dead  "'  t  *i, 

--ei/htrth-/'*'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

««d  the  -  aw. ^  '  *^^"^«  °^  J^ne  wlh         "^^  '  ^"^°  ^^e 

As  the\',7^J^«  ^^"^  -^^-      ^'^*— ercreation 

<>^Holywel[Girr*^''^^^^^«^^otheviIia.       . 
terraced  rooks  ha!      I   '^°'   ^^^t  nature  w;!l^'"''^°°^ 

were  sent  to  thnr^°'^^^^««^beaut7     sl^''''  '^' 
^®  fframmar-school  of  t^  ^'     ®*'"  ^^ter  thev 

^"^^'     W  these  days 


INTRODUCTION,  ^^ 

nothing  of  note  is  recorded,  except  perhaps  a  weakness  in 
anthmetic  and  a  tendency  to  reverie  that  made  the  future 
poet  to  his  surprise  often  late  for  lessons 

as  the  following.  Leaving  Louth  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he 
was  for  eight  years  home  in  Somersby,  studying  ^ith 
nitors,  reading  and  writing  prodigiously,  goLg'iiTto 
Horncastle  for  music  and  to  meet  one  who  afterwards 

Then  there  were  the  winter  evenings  spent  by  the  family 
m  music  and  reading  ;  the  long  tramps  over'the  Za!, 

twil^ht  '?.'"  Tf  '  ^'"'""^  ""'^^  the  stars  or  in  th; 
Uuhght-'.he  would  sit  on  a  gate  gawmin'  about  him," 

of  tt  fenlJ  ""'^^'^  Mablethorpein  full  view 

'.stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh. ' 
and  of  the 

'  Wild  wave  in  the  wide  North-sea 
Green-gHmmering  towards  the  summit.' 
How  all  this    pervades    Tennyson's  poetry  •    how   it 
streams  back  to  him  in  memory,-the  '  ridged  wolds  -the 
sand-built  ridge,' the 'lowly  cottage,' 

'  The  woods  that  belt  the  grey  hill  side 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four  ' 

That  stand  beside  my  father's  door 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cre^s,  and  ribbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushv  coves.' 

mind  SThf  "T  T"^'  '"  *^^  «"«^^P«ble  tenacious 

weTunTo'r?-/"   ''''  ''^  ''''''  son  Frederick 
went  up  to  Cambridge,   leaving  Charles  and  Alfred  to 


»« 


"'^lOOPOTIox. 


""d  poetry     n       °"'°''  «>  «odi„ 
;^J^«i,  under  the  «al    T""  «°«iety  of    k^^  ^°^ever 

'^r- -"- ^^^^^^^^ 

7^0  would  dron  in?    /"^^^""^  aioud  h      "^  ^^^""^e  oj 

poems  of  tjiir;;;;};^: — - — ^a^^am, 

'"'-•on  pp.  a 


INTRODUCTION.  jUi 

luxuriance  of  imagination  yet  control  over  it,  power  of 
entering  into  ideal  characters  and  moods,  picturesque  de- 
lineation of  objects,  holding  them  fused  in  strong  emotion, 
variety  of  lyrical  measures,  responsive  to  every  changing 
feeling ;  elevation,  so)>erness,  impressiveness  of  thought. 
The  tone  and  manner  were  new,  provoking  opposition  and 
challenging  and  receiving  criticism.  The  criticism  is  long 
dead  ;  but  the  voice  lieing  authentic  lived  on,  winniiig 
adherents. 

In  1830  .here  was  an  exciting  page  of  romance  when 
Tennyson,  Hallam,and  some  other  Apostles  went  to  Spain 
to  join  in  the  movement  against  Spanish  despotism.  Their 
movement  was  quixotic,  and  came  to  nothing  as  far  as 
Spanish  liberty  was  concerned  ;  but  it  did  much  to  cement 
the  friendship  of  Tennyson  and  Hallam.  This  friendship 
grew  closer  even  when  the  poet,  on  his  father's  death  in 
1831,  withdrew  from  Cambridge  to  his  home.  Hallam 
and  Spedding  and  Garden  would  go  down  to  join  the 
family  group  in  Somersby.  What  sweet  life  those  lines 
of  Tennyson  recalls,  when  thinking  most  of  Hallam  he 
wrote, 

'O  bUss,  when  all  in  cJrt-le  drawn 

About  Idni.  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  a*  lie  lay  and  read 
,    The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn: 

Or  in  the  all-Kolden  afternoon 
A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sunj?. 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon.' 

In  1831  the  bond  of  friendship  was  made  still  stronger  by 
Hallam's  engagement  to  the  poet's  sister  Emily. 

Poems  of  1882.  The  following  vfiar  when  Hallam  wsr.t 
up  to  London  and  the  study  of  the  law,  Tennyson  remaiu- 
e4  i»  Somersby  working  on  big  gecpp^  yplume,      ^bis 


xfv 


;"'■     »"«>,  too   ,*:  ^''''  '°  '•'  «"  evor  1        "  '^"■'•""l  gift 

•*»  £»^<«.A.„fe.;"»">  work ..  e;„,tC     ■*"  "'■»««  of 

cl,  '"'  "»«'  either  M  T    '"  ^°"''»n.  a..d  L     "■'■    *""« 

r; '"' =^»»4  ov '°  ^""^  '■»  "eefsr'  '-,.^"o„,„„:« 
:>  »m4  ."r""""-  ""o  Ctrl?*"--"  «-i  e 

^^as  kept  in  tn,,  u         "^^  ^i^nes  ««  ^'*^i   OarirJ. 

Poems  Of  1840     .  ""  ^"  *°"ch  witl, 


ff-  nil,  aj5^  g^ 
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Break  and  other  poems  of  sustained  power  and  sweetness, 

of  nch  pictorial  art,  of  lofty  faith  in  humanity  and  in 

human  progress.  •  It  was  received  with  instant  favour 

conquering  even  the  critics,    and   establishing  deep  and 

sound  the  foundations  of  his  fame. 

Two  pictures  of  him  at  this  time  are  given  by  his  two 

friends,  Carlyle  and   his  wife.     Jane  Welsh  Carlyle's  is 

womanly  :   "A  very  handsome  man,  and  a  whole-hearted 

one,  with  something  of  the  gipsy  in  his  api)earance,  which 

for  me  is  j^rfoctly  charming."    But  how  the  poet  lives  in 

the  portrait  Carlyle  sent  Emerson  !     "A  great  shock  of 

rough,  dusty-musty  hair  ;  bright,  laughing,  hazel  eyes  ; 

massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate  ;  of 

sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking  ;  clothes 

cynically  loose,  free  and  easy  ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco. 

His  voice  is  musically  metallic-fit  for  loud  laughter  and 

piercing  wail,    or  all  that  may  lie  between  ;  speech  and 

speculation  free  and  plenteous  ;  I  do  not  meet,  in  these  late 

decades,  such  company  over  a  pipe." 

The  Laureateshlp.  Little  by  little  Tennyson's  circle  of 
friends  increased,  embracing  even  men  of  political  promin- 
ence like  Gladstone.  It  was  therefore  not  difficult  to 
secure  him  a  pension  which  set  him  free  from  anxiety 
about  money.  In  1847  The  Princess  was  published.  In 
I80O,  onthedeatli  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  not  without 
some  hard  feelings  of  the  envious,  received  the  laurel  The 
same  year  after  a  quiet  growth  of  ten  years  in  the  poet's 
mind,  In  Memai-iam  was  issued,  commemorating  in  a 
series  of  elegies,  the  loss  of  Arthur  Hallam. 

The  third  ev»mt  of  this  remarkable  year  was  the  poet's 
u.arr!.°.gr.  to  his  Lincolnshire  irieud  of  early  days.  Miss 
Sellwood.  They  settled  in  Twickenham,  but  removed 
thi-ee  years  later  to  Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
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-"'«'.  Four  ::■ '"?'"  -'"•".  cwLr'".""'  "»•'  ^-me 
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:r  ■"-  -""^  o/:r  "-<  i^i'^iT;-'^"*' 

''W  «««  came  upon  ..  '  ""<  ^*« 


'""Z^""  ne^  home 

'^'•«*"'-«-     To  his 

"^•-^'^  the  story  of 
''''•     Jn  J869  the 

;  S"fiey,  hence. 

°°^  h'«  title  of 
^  ^«  had  befo,^ 
•"  °^  1869  that 
^nysons  heard 

=hhehadJon« 
'^°t«<l  himself 
position.   He 
"'•o^rf,  1877. 
'^i'^'' of  May 

^  fo'i  these 
poems  that 
'*-,  and  y%e 

'«'mpaired 
^  in  his 
"""g:  hope 
'eep.     On 
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Oct.  fitli,    1809,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morni.iK,  Alfred 

"  Death's  Itttlu  rift  Imth  runt  t\w  mati-htcM  late  : 
The  ahiKcr  of  uiulyiiiK  uomk  Is  (lend." 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TENNYSON'S 
POETRY. 

Of  all  the  poets  of  this  century  Tennyson  has  been  the 
most  widely  read,  and  the  most  widely  influential.  The 
reasons  for  the  charm  of  his  poetry  are  in  part  due  to  the 
substance  of  his  work,  the  character  of  his  thought,  and  in 
part  due  to  its  beauty  of  language,  tone,  and  form. 

As  Interpreting  nature.  No  poet,  not  even  Words- 
worth,  has  had  a  keener  e:  e  for  the  processes  of  nature, 
for  the  loveliness  of  English  landscape.  Whether  it  be 
the  blackness  of  the  ash-buds  or  the  ruby  buds  of  the 
lime,  the  chestnut  buds  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue,  the 
piUor'd  dusk  of  the  sycamores,  the  smoking  of  the  yew- 
tree,  the  netted  sunbeam  of  the  brook,  the  wave  green- 
glimmering  toward.s  its  summit,  or  the  falls  like  a 
downward  smoke, -everywhere  we  see  the  poet  fixing  the 
beaut>  in  a  phrase,  and  helping  to  make  the  charm  of 
natnre  a  greater  part  in  the  life  of  ordinary  men.  When 
Hoibrook  m  Cranfm-d  comes  upon  an  old  cedar,  he  quotes, 

"  The  cedar  8i,rend8  his  dnrk-(?reeu  layers  of  shade. " 
'♦Capital  term- layers!     Wonderful    man!... When    I 
saw  the  review  of  his  poems  in  Blackwood,  I. .  .walked 
seven  miles  and  ordered  them.     Now,  what  colour  are 

ash-hllds   1T1    May^li  0         A_.1Jr.i.i        .    -r  .. 

,. .  _  „  .J.J.  jyyj.  ;;naj  ^  g^jij — this  young 
man  comes  and  tells  me.  Black  as  ash-buds  in  March. 
And  I  ve  lived  all  my  life  in  the  country." 
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As  the  voice  of  iii«  „ 

"trerance  to  tho  fj,-,     ,    h^ven,  of  all  writpr«    ^-i.     ,  , 

«"      f «""«  h„,„,„  „,,rj*;  »>-'  bo  added  some 
not  succeeded  in  ^'^'^^"^^'^Jiyfeltth^Tfi         ^^'■- 

Tennyson',  f  °  ^'"""'^  from  J/fp.  .  T  '^  *^e 

,^"™--.-a„„.3w:ar:;rr,r; 
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iteThTrT'""'  1  '''r^'^~'^-^^^^-tslrls.na  women 
Ike    he  Gardener^s  daughter  and  Dora,  humoi.)us  shie^vd 

The  nobility  of  hi«  ...oral  to..o.    Love  with  Tennyson  is 
not  the  Byron  e  passion,  but  the  lovely  influence  that  pe 
fumes  the  spr.ngtime  of  life,  strengthens  the  soul  in  a  1 
good  and  unselfish  deeds,  and  crowns  human  life  in  iniio"" 
able  marrmge  with  the  greatest  of  human  blessings      This 
concepfon  of  love  meets  us  in  its  different  phases  through- 
out Tennyson's  work-in  the  Ll.Hs  oj  the  Kin,,  i„  the 
Enghsh  Klylls,  in  Maud,   in    77,«  Princes..     This  noble 
and  sane  v,ew  of  love  goes  hand  in  hand  with  other  noble 
emotions      The  heroism  of  the  British  soldier,  the  valo 
of  theBnt,sh  sailor,  the  vital  passion  for  knowledge   fo 
w.se  freedom,   and  for  hun.an   progress,  with  hutted  o 
gieed    of   hypocrisy,  and   of  inaction.     These  are   so,ne 
moral  aspects  of  his  work  that  api>eal  most  strong,;  to 
Enghsh  people,  and  make  the  spiritual  blessing  of  his 
poetry  not  less  than  the  intellectual  blessing 

Artistic  excellence.     In  the  matter  of  form  and  expres- 
sion Tennyson's  place  in  literat.ue  is  uni.iue.     No  other 
wr.ter  in  English  approaches   him  in  conscious  artistic 
excellence.     The  story  of  his  work  is  one  of  constant  revi- 
sion  guided  by  an  exquisite  sense  of  perfection  in  thought 
and  language.     Naturally  simple  and  direct  in  his  view  of 
^^fe.  and  gifted  with  the  finest  ear  for  musical  cadence, 
rennyson  s  work,  as  a  lyric  poet  of  the  simpler  en.otions  of 
l.fe,  IS  perfect.     This  simplicity  and  directness,  it  must  be 
said,  guided  the  choice  and  general  treatment  of  all  his 
subjects      In    details,    however,    whenever    the  subject 
admitted  it  he  was  not  simple  and  direct,  but  elaborate  and 
ornate.      Revision    after    revision    brought    a    polished 
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perfection   that  em  I 

expression  &na  «f   ^  f^®^  *^^  *^^  resource.,  ^t    u 

'»'•"««  year,;  but  thZ  1^!     ""u"  "*  ^W"  «hape 
vo-ces  what  i,  pema„e«  ,^2  "'""''  °'  ""^  'x»''J'  C 

«'ng  U^Iuminating  the  wildest  «lf  '^*' -^^a^spere's  light- 

delighting  to  recaU  the-pastorttl,    ^""^  "'  «««  nen 
-he«  the  charm  „,  the  purit^r't""'"^  "  "«  ^">^T; 
ess  pervasive  than  the  tone^f  Tl'!'""^  "''""•"-is  .o 
the  h„n,a„  spirit  that  do^ina.^  ^    ^^^  «■"'  ^'-eth  in 


es  of  rhetorical 
^ce  those  jewels 
>"eht  imitative 

peaking  people 
«t  rather  than 
e  fullest  repre- 
•     Sonie  of  his 
'fe  shift  shape 
"8  poetry  that 
man  lite  that 
I  bead-roll  of 
intuition  into 
spere's  light- 
ossing  sea  of 
^'hich  reveals 
sea;  where 
of  wise  men 
the  present  ; 
nature  is  no 
strength  in 


THE  HOLY  GRAH. 

From  noiseful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess  done 

In  tournament  or  tilt,  Sir  Percivale, 

Whom  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  call'd  The  Pure, 

Hr.d  pass'd  into  the  silent  life  of  prayer. 

Praise,  fast,  and  alms ;  and  leaving  for  the  cowl 

The  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  away 

From  Camelot,  there,  and  not  long  after,  died. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk  among  the  rest, 
Ambrosius,  loved  him  much  beyond  the  rest. 
And  honour'd  him,  and  wrought  into  his  heart 
A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within, 
To  answer  that  which  came  :  and  as  they  sat 
Beneath  a  world-old  yew-tree,  darkening  half 
The  cloisters,  on  a  gustful  April  morn 
That  pufTd  the  swaying  branches  into  smoke 
^^^o\'Q  them,  ere  the  summer  when  he  died, 
The  monk  Ambrosius  question'd  Percivale : 

"  B 
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'O  brother,  I  have  <;«.„  .u- 
Spring  after  sDrin7f    t' V   '  ^'"""•'^  ™*=. 
For  nLr  IteT?'         ""'  ''"'""^''  ^^"'^^ 
Nor  ever  in,  K™  *'  ™'-'''  ""hout, 

♦^nen  first  thou  earnest— such  5,  ^« 
Spa.<e.hro-.heh„,hsa„;:t     r!3,„^ 

Foroneof.hosewhoeatinArthur.rha,,     "" 

For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to  cl; 
iJome  true,  some  light  h„f  «  * 

s-p'c^w.htheifaie'rf'.r^:-:- 

was  It  earthly  passion  crost?' 

'Nay,'said  the  knight-  'forn«       u 
B«  «>a  sweet  vision  or.h;^;°:r ''^'»"^- 

Drove  «e  from  a,,  vaing,ories,riva,ri 
And  earthly  heat<5  n,of       •  ^^diries, 

Among  us  L  tie  '"""^  ""■  ^P^*'«  °« 

W.0  Is  :ho  r^'"  :'"' """''"  ^'-^O 
"'*'»  "^"o  falls  ;  and  wa<5fA  fi,«     •  • 

Within  u,  beuer  offer'd  l^Tn^^^'"^  ^'-^h 

To  whom  the  monk  •  «  tk^  tt  , 
We  are  green  in  He!"  n's  Jye      b  !  .  ""  '~'  '"'^' 

-. .ider-as  to  thing:  sr;:r°""'^ 
p:::;z;::rX---- . 

^ut  spake  with  cu-h  -  -  - 

u.n  «  saaness  and  so  low 
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We  heard  not  half  of  what  he  said.     What  is  it  ? 
The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and  goes  ?' 

'  Nay,  monk !  what  phantom  ?'  answer'd  Percivale. 
'The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat— 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah— the  good  saint 
Arimathaean  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode ;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'd  at  once, 
By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.     But  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  Heaven,  and  disappear'd.' 

To  whom  the  monk :  '  From  our  old  books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury, 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
Gave  him  an  isle  of  marsh  whereon  to  build ; 
And  there  he  built '  /ith  wattles  from  the  marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore. 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  ours,  but  seem 
Mute  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day  ?' 


'^^E  HOLY  GRAIL. 
•      'A  woman,'  answer'd  PercivalP  *o 

And  one  no  further  off  in  bZdf         ""' 
Than  sister  ■  and  \f .     ^  ""^  "^^ 

Withtn      \"'^'^^^^'- holy  maid 

^"h  knees  ofadoration  wore  the  stone 
A  ho  V  mairf  •  fi,«.  scone, 

ymaid,  tho' never  maiden  glow'd 

She  gave  he.eSkrrr<'^™« 
Nun  as  she  w^  I  '"'•    ^""^  y^t- 

isne  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court 
S'n  agamst  Arthur  and  the  Table  R. 

A«dthestn„,geso„„dofa„l,tf        • 
-cross  the  iron  grating  orherT""^ '^'^• 

^-t,  and  she  prayd  and  fasted  all  the  »„. 

A  legend  handed  down  thro' fiJo^Ti^' 

That  now  leHorGt''''''"'""^''' 
Butsinbroko^'^lr™"'"--^^"; 

'  ^«a<.  it  would  come, 
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And  heal  the  world  of  all  their  wickedness ! 
"O  Father !"  ask'd  the  maiden,  "might  it  come 
To  me  by  prayer  and  fasting?"    "  Nay,"  said  he, 
"  I  know  not,  for  thy  heart  is  pure  as  snow." 
And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 
Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  and  I  thought 
She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I  saw  her. 

'  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her  eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful. 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful. 
Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness. 
And  "  O  my  brother  Percivale,"  she  said, 
"  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Grail : 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I  thought,  '  It  is  not  Arthur's  use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight ;'  and  the  slender  sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
Con.  iig  upon  me— O  never  harp  nor  horn. 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand, 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came ;  and  then 
Stream'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam. 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 
Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it.  a^  if  alive, 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
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Wrt,„s,co,o„s  leaping  „„,,,„^„. 
And  then  ,he  music  faded,  and  the  r  v. 
P«t.  and  .he  beam  decay'd  al  r 

So  "ow  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  agaif 

Among  u^  brother,  fast  thou  ,00  f„d„ 
And  ten  thy  brother  k„igh,s  to^  ?    '^"^' 

That  so  perchance  the  vSt      "'""•' P'^>'' 
%  thee  and  ,k„  "  "'^J'  ''=  ^^ 

ee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be  healU" 
'Then  leaving  ,he  pale  n„n,  i  ^.y^  „, ... 
-o  all  men;  and  myself  fast  J     T     ""' 
Always  and  „,  **  *"<•  P^y'd- 

--d'anTpr:.!::::;---. 
-p-ntofth^worr^rb? 

My  sisteA  '  ^^^  "hen  he  heard 

'---^..fhe::trrrr 

'«'«- or  brother  none  had  he.,  but  „,.. 
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Call'd  him  a  son  of  Lancelot,  and  some  said 

Begotten  by  enchantment— chatterers  they, 

Like  birds  of  passage  piping  up  and  down, 

That  gape  for  flies— we  know  not  whence  they 

come ; 
For  when  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewd  ? 

*  But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore  away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of  hair 
Which  made  a  silken  mat-work  for  her  feet ; 
And  out  of  this  she  plaited  broad  and  long 
A  strong  sword-belt,  and  wove  with  silver  thread 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  device, 
A  crimson  grail  within  a  silver  beam ; 
And  saw  the  bright  boy-knight,  and  bound  it  on  him, 
Saying,  "  My  knight,  my  love,  my  knight  of  heaven, 
O  thou,  my  love,  whose  love  is  one  with  mine, 
I,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my  belt. 
Go  forth,  for  thou  shalt  see  what  I  have  seen, 
And  break  thro'  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee  king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city :"  and  as  she  spake 
She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief. 


'  Then  came  a  year  of  miracle :  O  brother, 
In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant  chair, 
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FashWd  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away 
And  carven  with  strange  fi.„res  •  on  J'- 

"I'he  figures,  like  a  serpent     ^         '"  '"^  °"^ 
Of  i^ff.     •  se^^Pent,  ran  a  scroll 

And  Merlin  call'd  it  «Ti,o  o- 

^-•lousrorgoodaLin^^"^^^^ 

"Noniancouldsitbutheshru'dr    .    "''' 
And  once  bv  mJc,^  "^  '""'^  Wmself." 

nee  by  misadvertence  Merlin  sat 
Jn  hjs  own  chair  on^ 

And  rend.„g,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  .hinder  was  act 

AnddrrsrrrT*^''^™''^^^- 

Anovarcover'dwfth!l  "°''''™' 

A-"one.i;j:iv:r:rs 

B«ever,.„,H.behe,dH.r:r:r^- 
As  in  a  gloor,  and  all  the  in.VK.,  .J 

— O— v«  nxOSe, 
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vc^  and  out 
I 
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us," 

he  said, 

himself;" 
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eard 


n  day: 
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And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  till  I  found  i.  voice  and  sware  a  vow. 

'  I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  would  ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it,  • 

Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it ;  and  Galahad  sware  the  vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  cousin,  sware, 
And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the  knights, 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the  rest.' 

Then  spake  the  monk  Ambrosius,  asking  him, 
'  What  said  the  King  ?    Did  Arthur  take  the  vow  ? ' 

'Nay,  for  my  lord,'  said  Percivale,  'the  King, 
Was  not  in  hall :  for  early  that  same  day, 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  hold, 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hall 
Crying  on  help  :  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  smear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milky  arm 
Red-rert  with  hooks  of  bramble,  and  all  she  wore 
Torn  as  a  sail  that  leaves  the  rope  is  torn 
In  tempest :  so  the  King  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those  wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm.     Howbeit 
Some  little  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw, 
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ro  darken  under  Camelo,;  whence  ir^ 
I-ok'd  up,  calling  aloud,  «iT2l  ^u    "* 

Tower  after  ,o„er,  spire  beyond  U' 

in  ine  second  men  are  slaying  beasf. 
And  on  .he  third  are  warriors,    el::: 
And  on  the  fourth  are  men  w.ViT         •        * 

-dovera,,„„es..uerrlr"^"'"- 

^'"""""■"■^"'"y  Merlin,  with  a  crown 
And  peak'd  wings  pointed  to  the  North™  s,. 
And  eastward  fronts  the  statue  andT 

-^^.h  the  Wings  are  n,ade:;rr:i 
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At  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields, 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes, 
Behold  it,  crying,  "  We  have  still  a  King." 

'  And,  brother,  had  you  known  our  hall  within. 
Broader  and  higher  than  any  in  all  the  lands  ! 
Where  twelve  great  windows  blazon  Arthur's  wars, 
And  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  board 
Streams  thro'  the  twelve  great  battles  of  our  King. 
Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end, 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount  and  mere, 
Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  Excalibur. 
And  also  one  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it, 
And  blank :  and  who  shall  blazon  it  ?  when  and 

how? — 
O  there,  perchance,  when  all  our  v/ars  are  done, 
The  brand  Excalibur  will  be  cast  away. 

*  So  to  this  hall  full  quickly  rode  the  King, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wrought. 
Dreamlike,  should  on  the  sudden  vanish,  wrapt 
In  unremorseful  folds  of  rolling  fire. 
And  in  he  rode,  and  up  I  glanced,  and  saw 
The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all : 
And  many  of  those  who  burnt  the  hold,  their  arms 
Hack'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with  smoke, 
and  sear'd. 


II 
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^^S  ffozy  GJi^j^^ 


FolWd,  and  in  among  briahf  fo. 

^ull  of  the  vision  ^      ^^^'  °"^s, 

Spake  triT     '''''■■  '"'^'^"^^^  King 
P       to  me,  being  nearest,  "Percivale  » 

owmg,  and  some  protesting),  .,hat  is  this?" 

Darken;  and  "WoeT  ^'  ^°"^  '»  ^^'»» 

said  he,  ^ea,  yea," 

"  Art  thou  so  bold  and  ha<!f  ««f 

''nanast  not  seen  the  Grail?" 

* "  Nay,  lord,  I  heard  the  sounH   T 

B".  since  I  a^a  no.  see  .he  H:,;"^J„r*^ '■•*'• 
I  sware  a  VOW  fr»  f^ii      •    .       -^     "^"& 
^ow  to  follow  It  till  I  saw." 

Nay, . o.d,  and  .herefe  have  we  s.o™  „„,„,, 
go  ye  mto  the  wilderness  to  see?" 


»> 
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*  Then  Galahad  on  the  sudden,  and  in  a  voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
"  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry — 
*  O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me.' " 


'"Ah,  Galahad,  Galahad,"  said  the  King,   "for' 
such 
As  thou  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these. 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  seen  a  sign — 
Holier  is  none,  my  Percivale,  than  she — 
A  sign  to  maim  this  Order  which  I  made. 
But  ye,  that  follow  but  the  leader's  bell " 
(Brother,. the  King  was  hard  upon  his  knights) 
"  Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  of  song. 
And  one  hath  sung  and  all  the  dumb  will  sing. 
Lancelot  is  Lancelot,  and  hath  overborne 
Five  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger  knight, 
Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 
Till  overborne  by  one,  he  learns — and  ye. 
What  are  ye  ?    Galahads  ?— no,  nor  Percivales  " 
(For  thus  it  pleased  the  King  to  range  me  close 
After  Sir  Galahad) ;  "  nay,"  said  he,  "  but  men 
With  strength  and  will  to  right  the  wrong'd,  of  power 
To  lay  the  sudden  heads  of  violence  flat, 
i».nigiits  that  in  twelve  great  battles  spiash'd  and 
dyed 


H 
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The  strong  White  Horse  in  hJc 

Lost  in  ,u  ^    """"^  wandering  fires 

^ost  in  the  quagmire!    Man v  of 

Return  no  more  •  ye  thinkiT''"'  '"'  "^°^'' 
Too  dark  a  nron.1,  T  ''"'^  ""^^^^ 

Rejoicmgin  that  Order  which  he  mad^' 

*  So  when  the  sun  broke  nevf  fv« 
All  the  great  tabl^  .f        !  ""^  ""^^^  ground, 

^^^^^"^^e  of  our  Arthur  closer! 
And  clash'd  in  such  n  .^ 

And  almost  bu„.  fte  ba„i  Ji„  [^7^^, 
Shoutmg,  "Sir  Galahad  and  S.VP,*' 


—    -  Ci-_. 
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*  But  when  the  next  day  brake  from  under  ground— 
O  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 
Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  King  himself  had  fears  that  it  would  fall, 
So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim  ;  for  where  the  roofs 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those  ^" 

Who  watch'd  us  pass;  and  lower,  and  where  the  long  yU  tUj  itk^ 
Rich  galleries,  lady-laden,  weigh'd  the  necks  ^*,^*«^ 

Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls,  ^  "^  ^"^ 

Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers  of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  past ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvern,  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan, 
At  all  the  corners,  named  us  each  by  name, 
Calling  "God  speed !"  but  in  the  ways  below 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and  poor 
Wept,  and  the  King  himself  could  hardly  speak 
For  grief,  and  all  in  middle  street  the  Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  shriek'd  aloud, 
"  This  madness  has  come  on  us  for  our  sins." 
So  to  the  Gate  of  the  three  Queens  we  catne. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  are  render'd  mystically, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way. 


'And  I  was  lifted  up  in  heart,  and  thought 

nf  oil  n"'  1-*- -1 — s, •    .,     ,.  -A 

'-■:  ...z  jTij  xaic-oiiwTrn  prowess  m  ine  lists,  **■ 

How  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down  the  knights. 
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So  many  and  famous  names  •  anH  n. 

TT^ , ,  "rtjiics, ,  and  never  vet 

Had  heaven  appear'd  so  blue,  nor  earth  T 
For  all  my  blood  danced  in  me  °  nd     .      "■'"'' 
^i'":  Should  light  npon.heZ7oL^' 

ThZirr  "'  '"'  ™'""S  of  our  King, 
j  p™  T       '•"  ™"'''  '■°"°"  ™"deri„g  firef 

I  ^r'"'^'"'"™^  gloom  across  my  mind 

^..C^.^.y.  Then  every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once    " 

And  eve.y  evil  .hough.  I  had  thought  of 'old 
And  eveo- evil  deed  I  ever  did 

Awoke  and  cried,  "This  Ques.'is  no.  for  .hee" 

Atone,  and  ,„  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 
And  I  was  thirsty  even  unto  death; 

And  r,  too,  cried,  "This  Quest  is  not  for  thee." 
Wo'uM  slaTme"'''  ?"  "''^"  ^  *»«»'  "y  thirst 

-'aydeverba!ku;;;Xi;:r"''^ 

W«e  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
F^^n,andon.heUwns.     "I  wm,es.  here," 
l=a>d,    I  am  not  worthy  of  the  Quest  :■' 

Bu  even  whib  I  drank  the  brook,  and  ate 

o-Qv  «i^p.c.,  aii  tiiese  things  at  once 
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Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone, 

And  thirsting,  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

'  And  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning ;  and  fair  the  house  whereby  she  sat. 
And  kind  the  woman's  eyes  and  innocent. 

And  all  her  bearing  gracious ;  and  she  rose  fi  iA^t#*v.jK^U/    . 

Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  should  say,  '♦vCc^/^,  cC^Y/**^^ 
"Rest  here;"  but  when  I  touch'd  her,  lo !  she,  too, 
Fell  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  house 
Became  no  better  than  a  broken  shed. 
And  in  it  a  dead  babe ;  and  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 


*  And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  my  thirst. 
Then  flash'd  a  yellow  gleam  across  the  world,  Av*'- 
And  where  it  smote  the  plowshare  in  the  field. 
The  plowman  left  his  plowing,  and  fell  down 
JBefore  it ;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pail, 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking,  and  fell  down 
Before  it,  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought 
"  The  sun  is  rising,"  tho'  the  sun  had  risen. 
Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armour  with  a  crown  of  gold 
About  a  casque  all  jewels ;  and  his  horse 
In  golden  armour  iewell'd  everywhere ; 
And  on  the  splendour  came,  flashing  me  blind ; 

n  c 
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And  .eem-d  to  me  the  Lord  of  all  the  world, 
Be.„gsohug,    But  when  I  thought  he  ™e;„. 
Tocrushme,mov,ngonme,Io.he,too, 
Opendh«™,.o  embrace  me  as  he  came, 
^"f."Pl7™^nd.ouch>dhim,andhe,.o;, 
Fell  mto  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone 

And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

And  on  the  top,  a  city  wall'dMhe  spires  " 

Pnckdw.thinctedible  pinnacles  into  heaven 

And  by  the  gateway  stirr'd  a  crowd;  and  thl 

Cned  to  me  climbing,.. Welcome,  ^ercivaT 
Ind"lT"?"'*""P"^^'-°"g-«'" 

71^ j^  ca^  No  man,  nor  any  voice     And  ,.,,       t     ^ 
d^.~/u.^^   T,„  .,     ,        .    ^        ^-    And  thence  I  past 

'  7/  ^"  *™  "  ""nous  city,  and  I  saw 

Ihat  man  had  once  dwelt  there;  but  there  I  fo„„d 

Only  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age 

;;Where  is  that  goodly  company,"  said  I, 

That  so  cned  out  upon  me?"  and  he  had 

We  anv  voice  to  answer,  and  yet  gasp-d. 
Whence  and  what  art  thou?"  ■^r.A  T  , 

;eU  into  .use,  and.. app^^^^^^^^ 

Was  left  alone  once  .^^^^ 

Lo,  If  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 
And  touch  it  it  will  cn,mble  into  dust  " 


1 
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*  And  thence  I  6xo\  c  into  a  lowly  vale, 
Low  as  the  hill  was  high,  and  where  the  vale 
Was  lowest,  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage, 
To  whom  I  told  my  phantoms,  and  he  said  : 
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'"Oson  thou  hast  not  true  humility,  ^^ 

The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all ; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  made  Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
♦Take  thou  my  robe,'  she  said,  'for  all  is  thine,' 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden  light 
So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she  .  y 

FoUow'd  Him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star        yt"" '  '^U  f^y^ 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  east;  /".. ..,,  i^. 

But  her  thou  hast  not  known :  for  what  is  this 
Thou  thoughtest  of  thy  prowess  and  thy  sins? 
Thou  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad  "    When  the  hermit  made  an  end, 
In  silver  armour  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  chapel  door 
Laid  lance,  and  enter'd,  and  we  knelt  in  prayer. 
And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  burning  thirst, 
And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone ;  but  he, 

"Saw  vp  no  morA?      T    Cln\r\^nA    o«,^  4.v~  r* ;i 

j^  —  „.v — .       1,  v^aiaiit4.u,  aa.\t  nic  vjiiui, 

The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine : 
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I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child 
^i^.^^-r-Sa}}'''^  ''"°*^  itself  into  the  bread,  and 


went 


,^  And  hither  am  I  come ;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to  see 
This  Holy  Thing,  fail'd  from  my  side,  nor  come 
Cover'd,  but  moving  with  me  night  and  day, 
Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  bhcken'd  marsh 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  vi  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.    And  in  the  strength  of  this  I  rode 
Shattermg  all  evil  customs  everywhere. 
And  past  thro'  Pagan  realms,  and  made  them  mine 
And  clash'd  with  Pagan  hordes,  and  bore  them  down 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength  of  this 
Come  victor.     But  my  time  is  hard  at  hand, 
And  hence  I  go ;  and  one  will  crown  me  king 
Far  m  the  spiritual  city;  and  come  thou-,  too, 
For  thou  Shalt  see  the  vision  when  I  go." 

'  While  thus  he  spake,  his  eye,  dwelling  on  mine. 
Drew  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I  grew 
One  with  him,  to  believe  as  he  believed. 
Then,  when  the  day  began  to  wane,  we  went. 

"^J^ere  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  man  could  clin^K 
Scarr'd  with  a  hundred  wintry  water-courses- 
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Storm  at  the  top,  and  when  we  gain'd  it,  storm 
Round  us  and  death ;  for  every  moment  glanced 
His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd :  so  quick  und  thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and  right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  about  us,  dead,    . 
Yea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  years  of  death, 
Sprang  into  fire :  and  at  the  base  we  found 
On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
A  great  black  sv.amp  and  of  an  evil  smell, 
Part  black,  part  whiten'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
Not  to  be  crost,  save  that  some  ancient  king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  link'd  with  many  a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  Sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by  bridge, 
And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  crost 
Sprang  into  fire  and  vanish'd,  tho'  I  yearn'd 
To  follow ;  and  thrice  above  him  all  the  heavens 
Open'd  and  blazed  with  thunder  such  as  seem'd 
Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  God :  and  first 
At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
In  silver-shining  armour  starry-clear ; 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Clothed  in  white  samite  or  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  with  exceeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat, 
If  boat  it  were — I  saw  not  whence  it  came. 

xxiiu  TTxicu  liic  ucavcus  upca  u  uilu  uiuzcu  uguiil 

Roaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star — 
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And  had  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
Become  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings? 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me, 
For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  withdrawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond  the  star 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  »  glory  like  one  pearl- 
No  larger,  tho'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints- 
Strike  from  the  sea;  and  from  the  star  there  shot 
A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which  never  eyes  on  earth  again  shall  see. 
Then  fell  the  floods  of  heaven  drowning  the  deep. 
And  how  my  feet  recrost  the  deathful  ridge 
No  memory  in  me  lives ;  but  that  I  touch'd 
The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I  know;  and  thence 
Taking  my  war-horse  from  the  holy  man. 
Glad  that  no  phantom  vext  me  more,  return'd 
To  whence  I  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur's  wars.' 

'  O  brother,'  ask'd  Ambrosius,— '  for  in  sooth 
These  ancient  books-and  they  would  win  thee-teem. 
Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail. 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  these, 
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Not  all  unlike ;  which  oftentime  I  read, 
Who  read  but  on  my  breviary  with  ease, 
Till  my  head  swims ;  and  then  go  forth  and  pass 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  close, 
And  almost  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls — and  mingle  with  our  folk ; 
And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep, 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearts, 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives. 
And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings-in, 
And  mirth<^ul  sayings,  children  of  the  place. 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away : 
Or  luUijig  random  squabbles  when  they  rise, 
Chafferings  and  chatterings  at  the  market-cross. 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world  of  mine, 
Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  their  eggs — 
O  brother,  saving  this  Sir  Galahad, 
Came  ye  on  none  but  phantoms  in  your  quest, 
No  man,  no  woman  ?' 


eem, 


Then  Sir  Percivale : 
'  All  men,  to  one  so  bound  by  such  a  vow, 
And  women  were  as  phantoms.     O,  my  brother. 
Why  wilt  thou  shame  me  to  confess  to  thee 
How  far  I  falter 'd  from  my  quest  and  vow  ? 
For  after  I  had  lain  so  many  nights. 


•♦  THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

A  bedmate  of  the  snail  and  eft  and  snake, 
In  grass  and  burdock,  I  was  changed  to  wan 
And  meagre,  and  the  vision  had  not  come; 
And  then  I  chanced  upon  a  goodly  town 
With  one  great  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  it  ; 
Thither  I  made,  and  there  was  I  disarm'd 
By  maidens  each  as  fair  as  any  flower  ; 
But  when  they  led  me  into  hall,  behold, 
The  Princess  of  that  castle  was  the  one, 
Brother,  and  that  one  only,  who  had  ever 
Made  my  heart  leap ;  for  when  I  moved  of  old 
A  slender  page  about  her  father's  hall, 
And  she  a  slender  maiden,  all  my  heart 
Went  after  her  with  longing :  yet  we  twain 
Had  never  kiss'd  a  kiss,  or  vow'd  a  vow. 
And  now  I  ca^e  upon  her  once  again. 
And  one  had  wedded  her,  and  he  was  dead, 
And  all  his  land  and  wealth  and  state  were  hers. 
And  while  I  tarrieu,  every  day  she  set 
A  banquet  richer  than  the  day  before 
By  me;  for  all  her  longing  and  her  will 
Was  toward  me  as  of  old;  til'  one  fair  morn, 
I  walking  to  and  fro  beside  a  stream 
That  flash'd  across  her  orchard  underneath 
Her  castle-walls,  she  stole  upon  my  walk, 
And  calling  me  the  greatest  of  all  knights, 
.Embraced  me,  and  so  kiss'd  me  the  first  time, 
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And  gave  herself  and  all  her  wealth  to  me. 

Then  I  remember'd  Arthur's  warning  word, 

That  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering  fires, 

And  the  Quest  faded  in  my  heart.     Anon, 

The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me, 

With  supplication  both  of  knees  and  tongue  : 

**  We  have  heard  of  thee :  thou  art  our  greatest  knight, 

Our  Lady  says  it,  and  we  well  believe : 

Wed  thou  our  Lady,  and  rule  over  us, 

And  thou  shalt  be  as  Arthur  in  our  land." 

O  me,  my  brother !  but  one  night  my  vow 

Burnt  me  within,  so  that  I  rose  and  fled. 

But  wail'd  and  wept,  and  hated  mine  own  self, 

And  ev'n.the  Holy  Quest,  and  all  but  her; 

Then  after  I  was  join'd  with  Galahad 

Cared  not  for  her,  nor  anything  upon  earth.' 


Then  said  the  monk,  'Poor  men,  when  yule  is 
cold, 
Must  be  content  to  sit  by  little  fires. 
And  this  am  I,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
Ever  so  little  ;  yea,  and  blest  be  Heaven 
That  brought  thee  here  to  this  poor  house  of  ours 
Where  all  the  brethren  are  so  hard,  to  warm 
My  cold  heart  with  a  friend  :  but  O  the  pity 
xu  iiiiu  uiiiie  uv.a  iirbi  luvc  uiiuc  muic  — lu  xiuiu, 

Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms, 
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Or  all  but  hold,  and  then-cast  her  aside, 

Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed. 

For  we  that  want  the  warmth  of  double  life, 

We  that  are  plagued  with  dreams  of  something  sweet 

Beyond  all  sweetness  in  a  life  so  rich,— 

Ah,  blessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  earthlywise. 

Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell, 

But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  his  earth. 

With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  despite 

AH  fast  and  penance.     Saw  ye  none  beside, 

None  of  your  knights?' 

*Yeaso,'said  Percivale: 
'One  night  my  pathway  swerving  east,  I  saw 
The  pelican  on  the  casque  of  our  Sir  Bors 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  moon  : 
And  toward  him  spurr'd,  and  hail'd  him,  and  he  me 
And  each  made  joy  of  either ;  then  he  ask'd 
"Where  is  he?  hast  thou  seen  him-Lancelot ?- 
Once," 

Said  good  Sir  Bors,  "he  dash'd  across  me-mad 
And  maddening  what  he  rode :  and  when  I  cried, 
*  Ridest  thou  then  so  hotly  on  a  quest 
So  holy,'  Lancelot  shouted,  'Stay  me  not ! 
I  have  been  the  sluggard,  and  I  ride  apace, 
For  now  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way.' 
So  vanish 'd." 
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*  Then  Sir  Bors  had  ridden  on 
Softly,  and  sorrowing  for  our  Lancelot, 
Because  his  former  madness,  once  the  talk 
And  scandal  of  our  table,  had  return'd ; 
For  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin  so  worship  him 
That  ill  to  him  is  ill  to  them ;  to  Bors 
Beyond  the  rest :  he  well  had  been  content 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  might  have  seen. 
The  Holy  Cup  of  healing ;  and,  indeed, 
Being  so  clouded  with  his  grief  and  love. 
Small  heart  was  his  after  the  Holy  Quest : 
If  God  would  send  the  vision,  well :  if  not, 
The  Quest  and  he  were  in  the  hands  of  Heaven. 

'And  then,  with  small  adventure  met.  Sir  Bors 
Rode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm. 
And  found  a  people  there  among  their  crags, 
Our  race  and  blood,  a  remnant  that  were  left 
Paynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
They  pitch  up  st/aight  to  heaven :   and  their  wise 

men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which  can  trace   a^T^'^Cc^  ^y 
The  wandering  of  the  stars,  and  scoff 'd  at  him  ^ 

And  this  high  Quest  as  at  a  simple  thing : 
Told  him  he  foUow'd—almost  Arthur's  words— 
A  mocking  fire  :  "  what  other  fire  than  he 
Whereby  the  blood  beats,  and  the  blossom  blows, 
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And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is  warm'd  ?" 

And  when  his  answer  chafed  them,  the  rough  crowd, 

Hearing  he  had  a  difference  with  their  priests, 

Seized  him,  and  bound  and  plunged  him  into  a  cell 

Of  great  piled  stones ;  and  lying  bounden  there 

In  darkness  thro'  innumerable  hours 

He  heard  the  hollow-ringing  heaven  sweep 

Over  him  till  by  miracle— what  else?— 

Heavy  as  it  was,  a  great  stone  sHpt  and  fell, 

Such  as  no  wind  cduld  move :  and  thro'  the  gap 

Glimmer'd  the  streaming  scud :  then  came  a  night 

Still  as  the  day  was  loud;  and  thro'  the  gap 

The  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur's  Table  Round— 

For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they  roll 

Thro'  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named  the  stars, 

Rejoicing  in  ourselves  and  in  our  King— 

And  these,  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar  friends, 

In  on  him  shone :  "And  then  to  me,  to  me," 

Said  good  Sir  Bors,  "  beyond  all  hopes  of  mine, 

Who  scarce  had  pray'd  or  ask'd  it  for  myself— 

Across  the  seven  clear  stars— O  grace  to  mc— 

In  colour  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand 

Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 

Glided  and  past,  and  close  upon  it  peal'd 

A  sharp  quick  thunder."    Afterwards,  a  maid, 

VVho  kept  our  holy  faith  among  her  kin 

In  secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  him  go.' 
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To  whom  the  monk  :  *  And  I  remember  now 
That  pelican  on  the  casque :  Sir  Bors  it  was 
Who  spake  so  low  and  sadly  at  our  board ; 
And  mighty  reverent  at  our  grace  was  he : 
-A  square-set  man  and  honest ;  and  his  eyes, 
An  out-door  si;  a  of  all  the  warmth  within, 
Smiled  with  his  lips — a  smile  beneath  a  cloud,      ^ 
But  heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one : 
Ay,  ay.  '      Bors,  who  else  ?    But  when  ye  reach'd 
The  csy,   >:und  ye  all  your  knights  return'd, 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy, 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what  the  King?' 

Then  answer'd  Percivale  :  *  And  that  can  T, 
Brother,  and  truly ;  since  the  living  words 
Of  so  great  men  as  Lancelot  and  our  King 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  out  again. 
But  sit  within  the  house.     O,  when  we  reach'd 
The  city,  our  horses  stumbling  as  they  trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Crack'd  basilisks,  and  splinter'd  cockatrices. 
And  shatter'd  talbots,  which  had  left  the  stones 
Raw,  that  they  fell  from,  brought  us  to  the  hall. 


'  And  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  dais-throne, 

*-.-..  w.-«..^  --u-^^.-  !ti«vf.  g\-fiiv  Out  ts|Jvii   tilt   Oucau 

Wasted  and  worn,  and  but  a  tithe  of  them, 
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And  those  that  had  not,  stood  before  the  King, 
Who,  when  he  saw  me,  rose,  and  bad  me  hail, ' 
Saying,  "A  welfare  in  thine  eye  reproves 
Our  fear  of  some  disastrous  chance  for  thee 
On  hill,  or  plain,  at  sea,  or  flooding  ford. 
So  fierce  a  gale  made  havoc  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  devices  of  our  kings ; 
Yea,  shook  this  newer,  stronger  hall  of  ours. 
And  from  the  statue  Merlin  moulded  for  us 
Half-wrench'd  a  golden  wing;  but  now-the  Quest 
This  vision—hast  thou  seen  the  Holy  Cup, 
That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glastonbury?" 

'  So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast  heard, 
Ambrosius,  and  my  fresh  but  fixt  resolve 
To  pass  away  into  the  quiet  life, 
He  answer'd  not,  but,  sharply  turning,  ask'd 
Of  Gawain,  "Gawain,  was  this  Quest  for  thee?" 

'"Nay,  lord,"  said  Gawain,  "not  for  such  as  I 
Therefore  I  communed  with  a  saintly  man. 
Who  made  me  sure  the  Quest  was  not  for  me ; 
For  I  was  much  awearied  of  the  Quest : 
But  found  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field, 
And  merry  maidens  in  it ;  and  then  this  gale       ' 
Tore  my  pavilion  from  the  tenting-pin, 
And  blew  mv  mAi-rw  vnn\A n  -t 
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With  all  discomfort ;  yea,  and  but  for  this, 

My  twelvemonth  and  a  day  were  pleasant  to  me." 

'  He  ceased ;  and  Arthur  tum'd  to  whom  at  first 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Bors,  on  entering,  push'd 
Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  caught  his  hand, 
Held  it,  and  there,  half-hidden  by  him,  stood, 
Until  the  King  espied  him,  saying  to  him, 
"  Hail,  Bors  !  if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 
Could  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail;"  and  Bors, 
"  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it : 
I  saw  it ;"  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 
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'Then  there  remain'd  but  Lancelot,  for  the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm ; 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last ; 
"Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,"  ask'd  the  King,  "my  friend. 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  Quest  avail'd  for  thee  ?" 

•"Our  mightiest!"  answer'd  Lancelot,  with  a  groan; 
"O  King!"— and  when  he  paused,  methought  I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes — 
"O  King,  my  friend,  if  friend  cf  thine  I  be, 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin, 
Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for  slime, 
Slime  of  the  ditch :  but  in  me  lived  a  sin 
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So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure, 

Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 

Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 

And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each, 

Not  to  be  pluck'd  asunder;  and  when  thy  knights 

Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope 

That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 

They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder.     Then  I  spake 

To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said. 

That  save  they^  could  be  pluck'd  asunder,  all 

My  quest  were  but  in  vain ;  to  w^om  I  vow'd 

That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 

And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yearn'd  and  strove 

To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart, 

My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old, 

And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away; 

There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men,  ' 

Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my  sword 

And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 

To  scare  them  from  me  once;  and  then  I  came 

All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore, 

Wide  flats,  where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses  grew ; 

But  such  a  blast,  my  King,  began  to  blow, 

So  loud  a  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea, 

Ye  could  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 

Tho'  heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 
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Swept  like  a  river,  and  the  clouded  heavens 
Were  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound. 
And  blackening  in  the  sea-foam  sway'd  a  boat, 
Half-swallow'd  in  it,  anchored  with  a  chain; 
And  in  my  madness  to  mysel^  I  said, 
'  I  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself. 
And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin.' 
I  burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat. 
Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep, 
And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the  stars; 
And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 
I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge. 
And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking  up, 
Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 
A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock, 
With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 
And  steps  that  met  the  breaker !  there  was  none 
Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the  stairs. 
There  drew  my  sword.     With  sudden-flaring  manes 
Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a  man, 
Each  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between ; 
And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them,  heard  a 

voice, 
'  Doubt  not,  go  forward  ;  if  thou  doubt,  the  beasts 
Will  tear  thee  piecemeal'    Then  with  violence 
II 
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The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand,  and  fell. 

And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past ; 

But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw, 

No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall 

Or  shield  of  knight ;  only  the  rounded  moon 

Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 

But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard, 

Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 

A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  towei- 

To  the  eastward :  up  I  climb'd  a  thousand  steps 

With  pain  :  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to  climb 

For  ever :  at  the  last  I  reach 'd  a  door, 

A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 

'Glory  and  joy  and  honour  to  our  Lord 

And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail' 

Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  door ; 

It  gave  j  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 

As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 

Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 

With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon'd  away  — 

O,  yet  mcthought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 

AH  pallM  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 

Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 

And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin. 

And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 

That  which  I  saw ;  but  what  I  saw  was  veil'd 

And  coverd ;  and  this  Quest  was  not  for  me."' 
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'So  speaking,  and  here  ceasing,  Lancelot  left 
The  hall  long  silent,  till  Sir  Gawain— nay, 
Brother,  I  need  not  tell  thee  foolish  words,— 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  knight  was  he, 
Now  bolden'd  by  the  silence  of  his  King,— 
Well,  I  will  tell  thee:  "O  King,  my  liege,"  he 

said, 
"Hath  Gawain  fail'd  in  any  quest  of  thine? 
When  have  I  stinted  stroke  in  foughten  field  ? 
But  as  for  thine,  my  good  friend  Percivale, 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  driven  men  mad. 
Yea,  made  our  mightiest  madder  than  our  least. 
But  by  mine  eyes  and  by  mine  ears  I  swear, 
I  will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat. 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl. 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies. 
Henceforward," 
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'"Deafer,"  said  the  blameless  King, 
"  Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  things 
Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows. 
Being  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 
But  if  indeed  there  came  a  sign  from  heaven. 
Blessed  are  Bors,  Lancelot  and  Percivale, 
For  these  have  seen  according  to  their  sight 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  times. 
And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard, 
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\Vhen  God  made  music  thro'  them,  could  but  speak 
His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord ; 
And  as  ye  saw  it  ye  have  spoken  truth. 

* "  Nay— but  thou  errest,  Lancelot :  never  yet 
Could  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and  man 
Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might  be, 
With  such  a  closeness,  but  apart  there  grew, 
Save  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest  of. 
Some  root  of  knighfhood  and  pure  nobleness ; 
Whereto  see  thou,  that  it  may  bear  its  flower. 

'"And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  my  knights ? 
Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Quest, 
That  most  of  them  would  follow  wandering  fires, 
Lost  in  the  quagmire  ?— lost  to  me  and  gone. 
And  left  me  gazing  at  a  barren  board, 
And  a  lean  Order — scarce  return'd  a  tithe — 
And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  came 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw ; 
Another  hath  beheld  it  afar  off, 
And  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  themselves, 
Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 
And  one  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face. 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain. 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere. 
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'"And  some  among  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn  the  vow : 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plow. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field 
Before  his  work  be  done ;  but,  being  done, 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come,  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  come, 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light, 
Th's  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air 
But  vision — yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again  :  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have  s^en." 

'So  spake  the  King :  I  knew  not  all  he  meant.' 
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When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 

The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-morn, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron-shadows  in  the  blue  : 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim, 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 
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Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim, 
And  broider'd  sofus  on  each  side  : 

In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  gold<  u  pnn  e 
Of  good  Haroun  i.lr-'schid, 


Often  where  clear-stemm'd  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  1  vel,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd  palm. 
Imprisoning  sweets,fwhich,  as  they  clomb 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 
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Of  hollow  boughs.— A  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Still  onward ;  and  the  clear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 
From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamond  rillets  musical, 
Thro'  little  cifystal  arches  low 
Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vary-colour'd  shells 
Wander'd  engrain'd.     On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  ai;  1  brazen  urn 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half-cloocd,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
Witi.  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Akaschid. 


\  t 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung ; 
Not  he  :  but  something  which  possess'd 
The  darkness  of  the  wo.'  M,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepress'd, 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time. 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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Black  the  garden-bowers  and  grots 
Sliimber'd  :  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwoo'd  of  summer  wind : 
A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green, 
And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 
Of  dark  and  bright.     A  lovely  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Dark-blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead. 
Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid. 
Grew  darker  from  that  under-flame : 
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So,  leaping  lightly  from  the  boat, 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat, 
In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as?n  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 

Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn— 
A  realm  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound. 
And  many  a  shadow-chequer'd  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound. 
And  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 
Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn. 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 
In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

With  dazed  vision  unawares 

From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 

Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 

Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 

Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors. 

Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors, 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade, 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
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The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
A?  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark,*  and  stream'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  thgje  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time 
To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 
Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony, 
In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone  ; 


f. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 
The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time, 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side. 

Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 

Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 

Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 

E  .garlande<^  and  diaper'd 

With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirr'd 

With  merriment  of  kingly  pride. 
Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him-in  his  golden  prime. 
The  Good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


THE  POET. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  xlime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above ;  -^l-c-*-^ 
Dower' d  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. 


He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill, 

■He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul.  /k-<*^^'<^  ^-^ 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  win, 
An  open  scroll, 


Before  him  lay :  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secretest  walks  of  fame  : 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame, 


Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongue. 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, ' 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung, 
Filling  with  light 
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And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bors 

Them  earthward  tiU  they  lit 
Then,  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  iieid  flower, 
The  fruitful  wit 


Cleaning.  t<;ok  root,  and  springing  forth  anew 

Wa^ere  cT  ihey  leli,  behold, 
Like  to  the  ojother  plant  in  semblance,  grew 
A  flower  all  gold. 

And  bravely  furnish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng   with  stately  blooms   the  breathing 
spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youth.     " 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire. 
Heaven  flow'd  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 
Of  high  desire. 


Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  show'd, 
And  thro'  the  w.  ths  of  floating  dark  upciiri'^ 
Rare  Si  ...se  flow'd. 


'Y-^^ 
^//^. 
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And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes 
Melted  like  snow. 


There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies ; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in  flame 

Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — a  sacred  name. 
And  when  she  spake. 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran. 
And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  rneamnyto  her  words.     No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word 
She  shook  the  world. 


C't,^ 
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THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 


PART  I. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-tower'd  Camelotj 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 
The  island  of  Shalott 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers. 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 
The  Lady  of  Sliaiott. 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  slow  horses ;  and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  ? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
■  From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy. 
Listening,  whispers  '  'Tis  the  fairy ' 

Lady  of  Shalott.' 
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PART  II. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day    /^c  t 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  has  h  :ard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  sta^' 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 


^.... 
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so  'HE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  !-'    ;u-iy, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
I'hat  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

»  Winding  down   o  Camelot : 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-c  hurls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 
Pass  onward  from  Shalott 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  dansels  glad, 
An  abb     on  an  arnblinf  nad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad, 

(Jops  by  to  towcx  (J  Camelot  j 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mir  -  .r  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  tw^  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loyal  kni     >  t    \  true, 

The  Lady  o    5haioit 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT, 

For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot : 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed ; 
•  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 
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PART  III. 

A  Bow-SHor  from  her  bower-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
The  sun  came  dazzling  thro'  the  kaves, 
And  lamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red^ross  Knight  for  ever  kneel  J  ^>cMc^^^  Q  ^  6t,^u^ 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

Beside  remote  blialott. 


The  gernmy  bridle  glitter'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot 
^T-Hu  iiom  iiis  ulazor'd  "r  iiuiic  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 


I 

Sa  THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung, 
Beside  remote  Shalott. 

Ail  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  ^itarry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd ; 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trodc ; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
*  Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  rt-om, 
She  saw  the  water  lily  bloom. 
She  saw  th  -  helmet  and  the  plume, 
She  look'd  down  to  Camelo 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side ; 
'The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 
'J'he  J^idy  of  Shalott. 
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PART  IV. 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot ; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

T/ie  Lady  of  Shalott. 


And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance. 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay  ; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Udy  of  Shalott. 
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tHE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 
Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right— 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light- 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot  : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy. 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 

Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side. 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


Under  tower  and  balcony, 
By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 
A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 
Der.d-pale  between  the  houses  high, 
Silent  into  Camelot. 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 
2Vie  Lady  of  Shalott, 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer  ; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space  ; 
He  said,  '  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 
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THE  LOTOS-EATERS. 

'Courage !'  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
'This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon.' 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  u  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 
And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 
Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land  :  far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 
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land, 
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THE  LOTOS- EATERS,  ^ 

Stood  sunset-flush'd  :  and,  dew'd  with  showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse.  ' 

The  charmed  sunset  Hnger'd  low  adown 

In  the  red  West :  thro'  mountain  clefts  the  dale 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale ; 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the  same  ! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  n^Id-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them. 
And  taste,  to  him  the  mshing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seen:  ..  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 
And  deep  asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand. 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore ; 
And  .sweet  it  was  to  drenm  nf  Fofh'^-l^-ri 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  evermore 
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Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  'We  will  return  no  more;' 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  *  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam.' 

CHORIC  SONG. 


There  is  swe^t  maisic  here  that  softer  falls 

Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 

Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 

Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass ; 

Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies. 

Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes ; 

Music  that    brings   sweet  sleep  down   from  the 

blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in 

sleep. 

II. 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
vriiile  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 


THE  LOTOS- EA  TEA'S. 
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All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone, 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 
And  make  perpetual  moan, 
Sjtill  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings,  ^ 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm ; 
Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
'  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  ! ' 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  ? 


the 


III. 
Lo  !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 
The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 
Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  !  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  appl,-,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autujm  uight. 

All  its  allotted  ien-th  ci  days, 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  f^des,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 
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THE  LOTOS- EATERS. 


IV. 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 
Death  is  the  end  of  life  ;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 
Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 
All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 
Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?     Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 
All  things  have  rest,  and  rjpen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence;  ripen,  fall  and  cease  : 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful 
case. 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light. 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height; 

To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech  ; 


'ht^/^tJl^ 


Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day, 
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To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy ; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory, 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  ! 


VI. 


ve 


imful 


;am. 


ight; 


Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 
And  their  warm  tears  :  but  all  hath  suffer'd  change 
U^/^,  For  sui£ly  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold  : 
Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange : 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  : 
'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 
1  rouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 
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Long  labour  unto  aged  breath, 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 


VII. 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 
How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 
With  half-dropt  eyelid  still. 
Beneath  a  heaven  Hark  and  holy. 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill-^ 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick-twined  vine— 
To  watch  the  emerald-colour'd  water  falling 
Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wi^ath  divinej 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the 
pine. 


VIII. 


0 
i 


The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak  : 
The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek  : 
All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone : 
Thro'  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotos- 
dust  is  blown. 


.^ 
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We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we, 
Roll'd  to  starboard,  roU'd  to  larboard,  when  the  surge 

was  seething  free. 
Where  the   wallowing  monster    spouted  his    foam- 
fountains  in  the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind^ 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are 
hurl'd 

Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are 
lightly  curl'd 

Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming 
world  : 

Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  j^lague  and  earthquake,  roaring 

deeps  and  fiery  sands, 
Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking  ships, 

and  praying  hands. 

But  they  smile,  they,  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful 
song        *■       » 

Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  andan  ancient  tale  of  wrong 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the  words  are  strong  • 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the 
soil, 

harvest 


Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and 


il. 


wine  and  oil 


S!«$w 
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Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer— some,  'tis  whisper'd— 

down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  c^ 

shore  ^^. 

Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave 
and  oar ; 

Oh  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more. 


sr'd — 
dwell, 
I,  the 
wave 
nore. 
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THE  DAY-DREAM. 

PROLOGUE. 

O  Lady  Flora,  let  me  speak : 

A  pleasant  hour  has  passed  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek, 

The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming— and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream'd,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm, 
The  reflex  of  a  legend  past, 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had. 

And  see  the  vision  that  I  saw, 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the-  quaint  Macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it.     Turn  your  face, 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye— 
The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place, 
And  order'd  words  asunder  fly. 

"  F 
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THE  DAY- DREAM. 


THE  SLEEPING  PALACE. 


I. 

The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 

Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains, 
Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf, 

Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
Faint  shadows,  vapours  lightly  curl'd, 

Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadows  come, 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 

To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 


II.  • 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower, 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  fires, 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower. 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 
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in. 

Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  eggs : 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily :  no  sound  is  made, 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings, 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall. 

IV, 

ll^Q  sits  the  Butler  with  a  flask 

Bet>^een  his  knees,  half-drain'd ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task, 

The  maid-of-honour  blooming  fair ; 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his : 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss  : 

The  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 


V. 

Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 
The  beams,  that  thro'  the  Oriel  shine, 

Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass, 
.T.nu  beaker  briiam'd  with  noble  wine. 
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Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps, 
Grave  faces  gather'd  in  a  ring. 

His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 
He  must  have  been  a  jovial  king, 

VI. 

All  round  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  vs-ood ; 
Thorns,  iv^es,  woodbine,  mistletoes, 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  briar. 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 

High  up,  the  topmost  palace  spire. 


VII. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And  thought  and  time  be  born  again. 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh, 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  men  ? 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain, 

As  all  were  order'd,  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  faiiy  Prince. 
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THE  SLEEPING  REAUTY. 

I. 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purple  coverlet, 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
Oo  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl : 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm. 

And  moves  not  on  t!.  2  rounded  curl. 


II. 

The  silk  star-broider'd  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  Hself  doth  mould 
languidly  ever ;  and,  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets  downward  roU'd, 
Glows  forth  each  softly-shadow'd  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright ; 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

..•HSIIIV33  mm  luvc,  uiiu  uay  wun  ngni. 
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She  sleeps :  her  breathinfi[s  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps :  on  either  hand  upswells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest : 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest 
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THE  ARRIVAL. 


Ai-L  precious  things,  discover'd  late, 

To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth ; 
For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate, 

And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth. 
He.  travels  far  from  other  skies— 

His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rocks — 
A  fairy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes, 

And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox. 


II. 

The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  those 

That  strove  in  other  days  to  pass, 
Are  wither'd  in  the  thorny  close, 

Or  scatter'd  blanching  on  the  grass. 
He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead : 

*  They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds.' 
This  proverb  flashes  thro'  his  head, 

'The  many  fail :  the  one  succeeds.' 
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III. 

He  comes,  scarce  knowing  what  he  seeks : 

He  breaks  the  hedge :  he  enters  there : 
The  colour  flies  into  his  cheeks : 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair ; 
For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path,  and  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whi^r'd  voices  at  his  ear. 


IV. 

More  close  and  close  his  footsteps  wind : 

The  Magic  Music  in  his  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 

The  quiet  chamber  far  apart. 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lark. 

He  stoops— to  kiss  her— on  his  knee. 
•  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be !' 
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THE  REVIVAL. 


I. 


A  TOUCH,  a  kiss  I  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt, 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks ; 
A  filler  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall, 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 


ir. 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  squall'd. 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife. 

The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd  and  clackt. 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dasli'u  downward  in  a  cataract 
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III. 

And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke, 
And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd, 

And  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  face,  and  spoke, 
'  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  ! 

How  say  you  ?  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 
My  beard  has  grown  into  my  laj).' 

The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 
Twas  but  tin  after-dinner's  nap. 


IV. 

'Pardy,'  retum'd  the  king,  «but  still 
My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  so. 

My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 
I  mention'd  half  an  hour  ago?' 

The  chancellor, -sedate  and  vain, 
In  courteous  words  retum'd  reply : 

But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 
And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by. 
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I. 

And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 
And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 

And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 
In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 

Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 

And  deep  into  the  dying  day 
The  happy  princess  follow'd  him. 


ir. 

'  I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss;' 
'O  wake  for  ever,  love,'  she  hears, 

'O  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  .sliding  star. 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne. 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar, 

'i'he  twilight  meitcd  into  morn. 
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III. 

'  O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep ! ' 

*  O  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  \ ' 
'  O  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep ! ' 

•  O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  ! ' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapour  buoy'd  the  crescent-bark, 
And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change, 
The  twilight  died  into  the  dark.  ' 


IV. 

'A  hundred  summers  !  can  it  be? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  teil  me  where?' 
•O  seek  my  father's  court  with  me. 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there.' 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day, 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  follow'd  him. 
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MORAL. 


)» 


I. 

So,  I^dy  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there, 
Go,  look  in  any  glass  and  say, 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed-flower  that  simply  blowf? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 


II. 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom,  may  find, 
According  as  his  humours  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend ; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 
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L'ENVOI. 


I. 

You  shake  ^our  head.    A  random  string 

Your  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well— were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends; 
To  pass  with  all  our  social  ties 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men  j 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again; 
To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars, 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more, 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 
As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore ; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  show, 
The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hours, 
The  vast  Republics  that  may  grow. 

The  Federations  and  the  Powers  • 
Titanic  forces  taking  birth 

In  divers  seasons,  divers  ri!m«>e . 


THE  DAY-DREAM. 

For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 
And  in  the  morning  of  the  times. 
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So  sleeping,  so  aroused  from  sleep 
Thro'  sunny  decads  new  and  '-trange, 

Or  gay  quinquenniads  would  we  xeap 
The  flower  and  quintessence  of  change. 

111. 

Ah,  yet  would  I— and  would  I  might  I 

So  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take- 
Be  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  1  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake ! 
For,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong, 

To  choose  your  own^you  did  not  care ; 
You'd  have  my  moral  from  the  song, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there : 
And,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong. 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro', 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song, 

Perforce  will  still  revert  to  you ; 
Nor  finds  a  closer  truth  than  this 

All-graceful  head,  so  richly  curl'd. 
And  evermore  a  costly  kiss 

The  prelude  to  some  brighter  world. 
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IV. 


For  since  the  time  when  Adam  first 

Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hour, 
And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 

In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower. 
What  eyes,  like  thine,  have  waken'd  hopes, 

What  lips,  like  thine,  so  sweetly  join'd  ? 
Where  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulntess  of  the  pensive  mind ; 
Which  all  too  dearly  self-involved. 

Yet  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me ; 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved, 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see : 
But  break  it.     In  the  name  of  wife. 

And  in  the  rights  that  name  may  give, 
Are  clasp'd  the  moral  of  thy  life, 

And  that  for  which  I  care  to  live. 
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EPILOGUE. 


So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And,  if  you  find  a  meaning  there, 
O  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 

•What  wonder,  if  he  thinks  me  fair?» 
What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise. 

To  shape  the  song  for  your  delight 
Like  long-tail'd  birds  of  Paradise 

That  float  thro'  Heaven,  and  cannot  light? 
Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 

By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue— 
But  take  it— earnest  wed  with  sport, 
And  either  sacred  unto  you. 


II 
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So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the- mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  Lord, 
King  Arthur :  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 


Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 
'The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
us..iL  The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knightff 

Whereof  this  world  holds  record.  '^>uch  a  sleep 
They  sleep— the  men  I  loved.  I  think  that  we 
bhal.  never  more,  at  any  future  time 
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Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,— 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more— but  let  what  will  be,  be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn.^ 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride :  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
Holdfng  the  sword— and  how  I  row'd  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king : 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known : 
But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere : 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
'It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus,. 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.' 
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So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men. 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drewj  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
E       *ening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks. 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood. 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind, 
In  act  to  throw :  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags, 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
•Hast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which  I  gave? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?' 
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And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
'  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 
•Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 
For  surer  sign  had  follow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bad-thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.' 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he' smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud, 

•And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth. 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
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Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 

An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 

The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 

What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 

Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 

And  rumours  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept, 

Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings. 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 

Saying,  "  Kin^  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 

Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost.' 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit, 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily : 
'What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast  heard?' 


And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
'  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.' 
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To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath  : 
'Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !    Woe  is  me ! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art,     /' 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whoia  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt; 

Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 

Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 

Vet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 

And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  ihee  hence : 

But,  If  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 

I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutch'd  the  sword 
Andstronglywheel'dandthrewit.    The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an  Irch 
Shot  hke  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
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Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath ; 
•  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
'Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him  j 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere.' 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard : 
'My  end  draws  nigh;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.' 
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So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.      Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, ' 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted  hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sigh'd  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  '  Quick,  quick  J 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him,  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels— 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  I  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 
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Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  bai^e, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  were'warc 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream-by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold-and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. ' 

Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  'Place  me  in  the  barge,' 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those  three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
Atv'I  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud. 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  ai.  \is  weaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  ont-t      V ...  he  M-ht  and  lustrous  curls— 
That  m^tde  h'.  iv.^ehead  liV.  a  rising  sun 
High  frcr.-)  iht  iais-throne— were  parch'd  with  dust ; 
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Or,  clotted  into  jioints  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  ^ul.  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who.  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
'Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go?' 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brojght  a  noble  chance, 
And  evfery  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh.      3c.m^^ 
But  now  the  whole  round  table  is  dissolved      '' 
\Vhich  was  an  imaged  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.' ' 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge : 
'The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  ihyscif :  what  comfort  is  m  me  ? 
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I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He  within  Himself  make  pure !  but  thou 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again 

Pray  for  my  souL  |More  things  are  wrou'ght  by  prayer 

Than  h.  woria  dr^s  of.     ^Vherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselvefe  and  those  who  call  them  friend  p 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God' 

But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  waj    "' 

With  these  thou  seest— if  indeed  I  go— 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 

Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.' 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
1  hat,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes'the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  2^.HJv..« 
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Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 

And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  tlial  long 
Had  wink'd  and  threaten'd  darkness,  flared  and  fell  <^^ 
At  which  the  Parson,  sent  to  sleep  with  sound. 
And  waked  with  silence,  grunted  'Good !'  but' we 
Sat  rapt :  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he  read- 
Perhaps  some  modern  touches  here  and  there 
Redeem'd  it  from  the  charge  of  nothingness- 
Or  else  we  loved  the  man,  and  prized  his  work ; 
r  know  not :  but  we  sitting,  as  I  said. 
The  cock  crew  loud ;  as  at  that  time  of  year 
The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hour  for  dawn : 
Then  Francis,  muttering,  like  a  man  ill-used, 
'There  now-that's  nothing !'  drew  a  little  back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoulder'd  log, 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue : 
And  so  to  bed ;  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seem'd 
To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores, 
Point  after  point ;  till  on  to  dawn,  when  dreams 
Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day. 
To  me,  methought,  who  waited  with  a  crowd, 
There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward,  bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modern  gentleman 
Of  stateliest  port;  and  all  the  people  cried, 
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•Arthur  is  come  again  :  he  cannot  die.' 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  behind 
Repeated— ' Come  again,  and  thrice  as  fair;' 
And,  further  inland,  voices  echo'd— 'Come 
With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be  no  more.' 
At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal, 
That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard  indeed 
The  clear  church-bells  ring  in  the  Christmas-morn. 
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Here  by  this  brook,  we  parted ;  I  to  the  East 
And  he  for  Italy-too  late~too  late  • 
One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  despise; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and  share     " 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent  • 
Nor  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds^ 
Thought  it  a  dead  thing;  yet  himself  could  maTce 
The  thmg  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is 
O  had  he  lived!     In  our  schoolbooks  we  say, 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd, 
They  flourish'd  then  or  then  ;  but  life  in  him 
Could  scarce  be  said  to  flourish,  only  touch'd 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of'green 
And  nothing  perfect :  yet  ihe  brook  he  loved 
For  which,  in  branding  summers  of  Bengal 
Or  ev'n  the  sweet  half-English  Neilgherry  air 
I  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it, 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  hnv 
To  me  that  loved  him  ;  for  'O  brook,'  he  says, 
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*  O  babbling  brook,'  says  Edmund  in  his  rhyme, 
'Whence  come  you?'  and  the  brook,  why  not? 
replies. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley.  ' 

By  thirty  hills  I  huri^  down, 

Or  ^lip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

'  Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  worn  out, 
Travelling  to  Naples.     There  is  Darnley  bridge, 
It  has  more  ivy  \  there  the  river ;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  river  meet. 


I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow. 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
W  !tn  WiliOW-Wccu  and  mallow. 
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I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
out  I  go  on  for  ever. 
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'  But  Philip  chatter'd  more  than  brook  or  bird  • 
Old  Philip ;  all  about  the  fields  you  caught 
His  weary  daylong  chirping,  like  the  dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
J  With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling', 

,     And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 
Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

■out  I  go  on  for  ever. 

•  O  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child  I 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek  • 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse ; 
S^traight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand  • 
Her  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  her  hair    ' 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within 
II 
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'  Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  her  a  good  turn, 
Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart  with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  years  back — the  week 
Before  I  parted  wih  poor  Edmund;  crost 
By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins  then, 
Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry — crost, 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  push'd  at  Philip's  garden-gate.     The  gate, 
Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge. 
Stuck;  and  he  clamour'd  from  a  casement,  "Run" 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
"Run,  Katie !"  Katie  never  ran  :  she  moved 
To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bowers, 
A  little  flutter'd,  with  her  eyelids  down, 
Fresh  apple-blossom,  blushing  for  a  boon. 

•What  was  it?  less  of  sentiment  than  sense 
Had  Katie ;  not  illiterate ;  nor  of  those 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fictive  tears, 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouth'd  philanthropies. 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed. 


'She  told  me.     She  and  James  had  quarrell'd. 
Why? 
What  cause  of  quarrel  ?    None,  she  said,  no  cause : 
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James  had  no  cause :  but  when  I  prest  the  cause, 

I  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  jealousies 

Which  anger'd  her.     AVho  anger'd  James  ?  I  said. 

But  Katie  snatch'd  her  eyes  at  once  from  mine, 

And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 

Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pentagram 

On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pass 

Unclaim'd,  in  flushing  silence,  till  I  ask'd 

If  James  were  coming.     "  Coming  every  day," 

She  answer'd,  «  ever  longing  to  explain. 

But  evermore  her  father  came  across 

With  some  long-winded  tale,  and  broke  him  short; 

And  James  departed  vext  with  him  and  her." 

How  could  I  help  her  ?  "  Would  I-was  it  wrong?" 

(Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 

Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she  spoke) 

"  O  would  I  take  her  father  for  one  hour, 

For  one  haif-hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  me !" 

An^  -iven  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where  James 

Made  toward  us,  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 

Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow-sweet. 

'O  Katie,  what  I  suffer'd  for  your  sake  ! 
For  in  I  went,  and  call'd  old  Philip  out 
To  show  the  farm  :  full  willingly  he  rose : 
He  led  me  thro'  the  short  sweet-smelling  lanes 
Of  his  wheat-suburb,  babbling  as  he  went 
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He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his  machines ; 
He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hogs,  his  dogs; 
He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea-hens ; 
His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts  : 
Then  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat  he  took 
Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming  each, 
And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom  they  were : 
Then  crost  the, common  into  Darnley  chase 
To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.     In  copse  and  fern 
Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech, 
He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said : 
"That  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the  Squire." 
And  there  he  told  a  long  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt  at  grass, 
And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter  wish'd, 
And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he  ask'd, 
And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was  mad, 
But  he  stood  firm ;  and  so  the  matter  hung; 
He  gave  them  line :  and  five  days  after  that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Who  then  and  there  had  offer'd  something  more. 
But  he  stood  firm ;  and  so  the  matter  hung; 
He  knew  the  man ;  the  colt  would  fetch  its  price ; 
-i_  -j-,,c  i..v.a  une  .  suiu  iiu-,v  uy  cnance  at  last 
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(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 
The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 
He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm. 
And,  talking  from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in. 
And  there  he  mellow'd  all  his  heart  with  ale,' 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand.   ' 

•Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven,  he, 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it  >  recommenced. 
And  ran  thro'  all  the  coltish  chronicle, 
Wild  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallyho, 
Reform,  White  Rose,  Bellerophon,  the  Jilt, 
Arbaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest, 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose, 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still;  and  so 
We  turn'd  our  foreheads  from  the  falling  sun, 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice  as  long 
As  when  they  follow'd  us  from  Philip's  door, 
Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet  content 
Re-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all* things  well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 
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I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Yc3,  men  may  come  and  go ;  and  these  are  gone, 

All  gone.     My  dearest  brother,  Edmund,  sleeps, 

Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic  spire, 

But  unfamiliar  Arno,  and  the  dome 

Of  Brunelleschi ;  sleeps  in  peace :  and  he. 

Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 

Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb : 

I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it :  Katie  walks 

By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 

Far  off,  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars. 

And  breathes  in  April-autumns.       All  are  gone.' 

So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  stile 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  an*  bowing  o'er  the  brook 
A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn. 
Mused,  and  was  mute.     On  a  sudden  a  low  breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed-bells  and  briony  rings ; 
And  he  look'd  ud.     There  stonH  n  maiHon  «oo,. 
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Waiting  to  pass.     In  much  amaze  he  stared 
On  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within  : 
Then,  wondering,  ask'd  her  'Are  you  from  the  farm?' 
'Yes'answer'dshe.    '  Pray  stay  a  little  :  pardon  me^ 
What  do  they  call  you?'     « Katie.'     'That  were 
strange. 

What  surname?'      'Willows.'     'No!'      'That  is 

my  name.' 
•  Indeed ! '  and  here  he  look'd  so  self-perplext, 
That  Katie  laugh'd,  and  laughing  blush'd,  till  he 
Laugh'd  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes, 
Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  his  dream. 
Then  looking  at  her;  'Too  happy,  fresh  and  fair, 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world's  best  bloom, 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your  name 
About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago.' 

'  HV>veyou  not  heard?'  saidKatie,  'we  came  back. 
We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted  before. 
Am  I  so  like  her?  so  they  said  on  board. 
Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English  days, 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did,  the  days 
That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come  with  me. 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest-field : 
But  she— you  will  be  welcome— O,  come  in !' 
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We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbour-mouth ; 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South  : 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore  I 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

II. 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow. 
Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail : 

The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the  gale. 

The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel. 
And  swept  behind ;  so  quick  the  run, 

We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel, 
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How  oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire, 

And  burn  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  his  Ocean-lane  of  fire, 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar 'd  light ! 
How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn, 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  ! 
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IV. 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view; 
They  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field, 
Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield  ; 


V. 

The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes. 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen, 
We  past  lone  linpR  nf  ^r.^\. 

.,  •■'vrimciii  UilpeS 

And  dewy  Northern  meadows  green. 
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We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 
Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, 

Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 
The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove. 
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By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

Gloom'd  tne  low  coast  and  quivering 
brine 
With  ashy  rains,  that  spreading  made 

Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine ; 
By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  floods 

Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded  fast. 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 

Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past. 


VII. 

O  hundred  shores  of  happy  climes, 

How  swiftly  stream'd  ye  by  the  bark ! 
At  times  the  whole  sea  burn'd,  at  times 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dark  j 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers. 
With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  and  fruit, 

But  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nor  flowers. 
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For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led, 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight. 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen, 

And  fixt  upon  the  far  sea-line  ; 
But  each  man  murmur'd,  'O  my  Queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine.' 
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And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleam'd 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air. 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 

Like  Virtue  firm,  like  Knowledge  fair, 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like  Heavenly  Hope  she  crown'd  the  sea 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed, 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 


X 

And  only  one  among  us— him 

We  pleS^d  not~he  was  seldom  pleased 
He  saw  not  far :  his  eyes  were  dim : 

But  ours  he  swore  were  all  diseased 
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*  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  shriek'd  in  spite, 
*  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  sneer'd  and  wept. 

And  overboard  one  stormy  night 
He  cast  his  body,  and  on  we  swept 

XI. 

And  never  sail  of  ours  was  furl'd, 

Nor  anchor  dropt  at  eve  or  morn ; 
We  lov'd  the 'glories  of  the  world, 

But  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn. 
For  blasts  would  rise  and  rave  and  cease, 

But  whence  were  those  that  drove  the  sail 
Across  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace, 

And  to  and  thro'  the  counter  gale  ? 


XII. 

Again  to  colder  climes  we  came, 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led : 
Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame. 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead, 
But,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before : 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round, 

And  we  may  sail  for  evermore. 
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[Chief  Anthorltlest— G.  Parl<»    1  itn-^n*,.„^  j> 
l«>»;HLIttl<,Iale, «,,„„, „  i„^  r,„„s„„.,  «„„,  o/°S,,V„  IM-' 


THE  AETHURIAN  LEGEND. 
The  mythological  Arthur  and  the  historical  Arthur  -It 
has  become  certain,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  Pro 
fessor  Rhys,  that  behind  the  Arthurian  story,  ,:„  which  t^^ 
stdl  hnger  undeniable  evidences,  can  be  traced  the  ou  lines  of 
a  very  considerable  Celtic  heathen  mythologr.    Vaguely  Tt  L 
true    but  still  visible  in  this  heathen  myll^logy  fp"  ^r    he 
chief  pei^ons  of  the  Arthurian  legend  :  Arthur  5X71^ 
of  ploughing ;  his  wife  Gwenhwyvar,  goddess  of  the  twiLht 
Medrawd^  god  of  the  shades,  who  carries  off  Gwenhwyvar  and 
IS   warred   on  by  Arthur.      With  Arthur  wn,«  .2ZT^ 

ar.TTT'^'  t'"""''  ^'°''^  ^*^«"S^h  was  thri"cei;;reased 
fit  noon  (Malory,  Morte  DartJuXr,  iv.  18)  while  Merlin  M J^ 
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din,  Mordanjo3,  'of  the  sea-fort,'  perhaps  points  to  an  older 
divinity  of  light  who  disappears  in  the  western  waves.    One 
of  Arthur's  exploits  is  bringing  off  the  cauldron  of  Hades, 
V  ;.ich  according  to  Celtic  legend  had  wonderful  properties  of 
feeding  any  company  however  large,  though  it  would  not  cook 
for  a  coward,  and  of  restoring  to  life  dead  bodies  thrown 
into  it.     Similarly  Bran's  head  and  the  poisoned  spear  that 
killed  him  had  magical  properties,  the  former  giving  food  to 
all  who  wished  to  partake.     The  obscurity  and  confusion  into 
which  this  ancient  mythology  fell  are  due  to  two  causes,— the 
advent  of  Christianity  and  the  triumphant  invasion^  of  the 
English.     The  one  deposed  the  old  divinities,  degrading  them 
to  the  rank  of  something  less  than  divine,  yet  more  than 
human ;  the  other  set  the  Welsh   poets  aglow  in  patriotic 
praise  of  their  war-leaders.    One  of  these  war-leaders  in  the 
years  of  struggle  against  the  English  invaders  (450-510)  was 
called  Arthur.     Fiction  has  so  completely  taken  possession  of 
the  figure  of  Arthur  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern 
what  historic  truth  still  exists  in  the  mass  of  fabulous  details 
that  have  clustered  around  the  British  king.    Either  in  South 
Britain  or  in  North  Britain  or  as  Comes  Britannice,  holding 
"a  roving  commission  to  defend  the  province  wherever  his 
presence  might  be  called  for, "-for  scholars  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  scene  of  his  exploits— Arthur,  bom  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  seems  to  have  been  for  years  a  great  military 
leader,   opposJTig  the  heathen    invaders,  defeating  them  in 
twelve  successive  battles,  and  falling  himself  at  Camlan  in 
Cornwall,  in  battle  against  his  rebellious  kinsman  Modre«l. 
Even  in  these  details  we  seem  to  see  traces  of  the  mythological 
Arthur  with  whom  the  war-leader  was  soon  confounded.     And 
only  by  the  supposition  of  this  association  of  the  exploits  of 
the  old  Celtic  god  and  the  new  Celtic  hero  can  we  explain  the 
exceeding  fame  and  renown  of  the  later  Arthur. 

The  legendary  Arthur.— Leaving  out  Welsh  sources,  there 
18  no  written  record  of  Arthur  till  several  centunV.,  af  <-«r  hi- 
death.     When  his  name  for  the  first  time  occurs,  he  appear-. 
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as  we  said  above,  only  as  the  successful  leader  of  hk  «„r      • 
twelve  great  battles.    This  is  in  th«  ////         »  "''*'°"  "' 

to  Nennius,  whalived  in   hi  i    !  '"  J^rxtonum  ascribed 

Meanwhile  LwevefceittB^V^  *^^  eighth  century, 

the  subject  of  loT'and  1  ^"*"'^,^"^  '^^^  °^  ^is  %ure  as 

great  deids  of  yoraco^Za^:^^^^^^^^^    '^  "^'^^'^'^^  ^- 
position  befoi/the     TcTiT  ^  *^^  ignominy  of  their' 

Normans  con"uetd..^:ttdT"r.^^^     ""'  """  "^^^  *'« 
.     interest  in  the  numbeAX^^r     'V'''"^  ^  ^"'^^^  «^  ^^^^P 

in  the  fascinatinrn^vX  of  th?"r  1*''  ^"*"^  ^'^^^^^  -'^ 

What  was  needed  rSrtiath?'^"^"''"^*'^'^ 

might  become  availablffoV  tt  cXv^^^^^^^^  ^t  '"''*'"'^^ 

aeo.rey,^a  ^^ r^l^uTh^r  Setr)  ^^;^^ 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1154.  ^^^ucester),  who  died, 

«.d  tradition  heLunrit'  ItT'^TI^'^'^  *»  '"S'""' 
make,  '-slation oTa^^M^riint  ^T.l\S°Sr  "^ 

™ns  to  hi,  fancy   w„™  ahl.l  ,1,    *      '  ^""'"^  S"™  "-e 
xttii^y,  wove  about  the  meagre  menfiVm  r.*  tvt 

tbroagh  hl^t  .Ima^;  Ze«  a  t'/r'"'*;" '•  ^"-- 
the  English  from  Britain.^hroZul T  'S"  t  "^Ti""' 

Ouanhun^.  i<,ZZt^l^X  ^  :"'  IXrl"""'^'' 
defeats  and  Slavs  Morlro-lLK-       i.  Artuur  returning 

0«>«»y  s  book  «  an  opoch-„,aking  wort    Seized  upon  by 
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the  Anglo-Normans  it  was  made  tho  basis  of  numerous  v'orkfl 
in  prose  and  verse  of  which  those  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (1145) 
and  the  Guernseyman  Wace  (1155),  who  first  mentions  the 
TaUe  Bonde^  are  the  most  important. 

The  work  of  Wace,  which  was  a  Brut,  or  history  of  the  British 
kings  as  descended  from  Brutus  cf  Troy,  calls  for  especial 
nota  For  writing  in  French,  at  a  timo  when  French  literature 
and  civilization  were  beginning  to  doMiiia  to  western  Europe, 
Wace  gave  universal  currency  to  the  story  of  Geoffrey  and  a 
poetical  form— tho  four-stress  couplet— that  served  as  a  model 
to  almost  all  the  romances  derived  from  it.  It  is  from  Wace 
that  our  own  Layamon  writes  his  Brut,  the  first  Arthurian 
poem  in  the  English  language  (1205,  1275). 

Meanwhile  the  native  songs  of  the  Welsh  bards  were  like- 
wise passing  into  French,  either  directly  or  through  English 
versions.     Marie  de  France,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Kenry 
II.   of  England,  is  the  author  of  some  fifteen  of  the  most 
charming  poems  of  old  French  literature,  all  based  on  Celtic 
lays.     Trist(r)an(m),  the  prince  of  war,  hunting,  and  song, 
emerges  from  the  bardic  sources  as  early  as  1150-1170  as  the 
hero  of  exploits  as  fascinating  as  Arthur's,  which  were  related 
in  Anglo-French  by  B6roul  and  Thomas.    Even  in  the  earliest 
French  account  Tristan,  who  had  originally  nothing  to  do 
with  Arthur,  is  joined  to  the  number  of  Arthur's  knights. 
This  happens  likewise  with  Gawain,  who,  originally  the  hero 
of  independent  exploits,  is  brought  by  the  poets,  swayed  by 
the  magic  of  Arthur's  name,  into  the  circle  of  the  Round 
Table.    Similarly  Percivale  (also in  Welsh,  Peredur),  the  hero 
of  the  Grail  legend,  seeks  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Arthur 
and  makes  the  king's  court  the  starting  point  of  his  adventures. 
This  accretion  of  originally  independent  stories  around  a  com- 
mon centre  is,  while  not  new  in  literature,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Arthurian  cycle. 
The  Graal  Legend.— As  we  are  specially  concerned  with 
--  — c? —  —  —  ^..—ij,  ...  lo  iicucosaij-  lur  u3  LLi  pause  lor  & 
moment  to  consider  the  earlier  versions  of  the  story.    We  have 
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already  seen  that  in  Welsh  mythology  mention  is  made  of 
certain  objects  with  talisnianio  properties-a  magic  cauldron 
Brdn'rf  head  and  lance,  etc.    It  would  appear  that  in  one  early 
poem  we  can  distinguish,  however  disguised  and  dimly  appre- 
hended, the  original  Celtic  basis.      The  French  version  of 
Chretien  de  Troies  (1190)  relates  how  Percivale,  brought  up  in 
Ignorance  of  chivalry,  wins  from  his  unwilling  mother  pe^^- 
mission  to  go  to  Arthur's  court.    In  a  castle  of  the  Eich  Fisher 
where  his  adventures  lead  him,  attendants  bring  before  him 
a  marvellous  bleeding  Ijjnce  and  a  shining  ' '  rjraai:'    When  he 
tells  of  these  marvels  in  Arthur's  court,  he  is  reproached  for 
not  asking  their  meaning.     Gawain  goes  forth  to  seek  the 
bleeding  lance  and  to  learn  its  meaning.     Percivale  for  five 
years  does  knightly  service,  but  one  Good  Friday  he  is  con- 
victed of  forgetfulness  of  God  in  riding  armed   on  that  holy 
day.     He  hastens  to  a  hermit  who  shrives  him  from  this  sin 
and  discovers  to  hir^  that  another  sin,  that  of  leaving  his 
mother  to  die  alone,  prevented  him  from  learning  the  meaning 
of  the  tahsmanic  lance  and  graal.     Percivale,  now,  once  more 
rides  forth  on  the  quest.     This  story  of  Chretien  is  unfinished 
and  13  remarkably  like  the  Welsh  story  in  the  Mabinogi  of 
Peredur  ah  Evrawc,  found  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  a  MS 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  published  and 
translated  by  Lady  Chariotte  Guest  in  1838.     About  the  time 
of  Chretien's  poem,  there  appear  the  first  accounts  of  A  new 
LEGEND  at  once  to  be  incorporated  with  the  (apparently) 
Welsh  tale  of  Chretien  and  the  Mabinogion,      One  of  these 
accounts,  found  between  the  work  of  the  French  poet  and  one 
of  his  contmuators  is  as  follows  :-Joseph  of  Arimatheea,  a 
fnend  of  Pilate,  had  caught  in  a  vessel  the  blood  of  Christ 
when  His  side  was  pierced  on  the  cross,  and  had  given  bui-ial 
to  Chnsts  body.     He  reverenced  the  vessel  (grail)  so  much 
that  the  Jews  threw  him  into  prison,   from  which  he  was 
deUvered  by  the  Lord.    Coming  to  England  with  the  Grail,  he 
was  .miraculously  supplied  with  food  by  the  holy  vessel.    On 
hi8  death  he  begged  that  the  Grail  might  ever  remain  with  Ma 
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descendants,  of  whom  were  the  Eich  Fisher  and  Poroivale. 
In  the  work  of  another  French  poet,  Robert  of  Boron,  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  v  o  have  the  full  flow  of  the 
legend  of  the  Grail  merged  inseparably  with  the  story  of 
Percivale,  the  whole  pervaded  with  a  distinctively  mystic  and 
Christian  tone.     This  association  of  the  Grail  legend  with  the 
most  sacred  Christian  mysteries  naturally  affected  the  hero  of 
the  story.    It  was  felt  that  only  a  chaste  and  stainless  knight 
should  achieve  the  grail,  so  that  in  the  Que.te  du  saint  graal 
the  saintly  Galahad  displaces  the  knightly  Percivale.    Mean- 
while,  too,  the  Arthurian  court  was  fully  established,  and  into 
the  quest  weredrawnihe chief  Arthurian  heroes,  whoseachieve- 
ment  of  the  grail  was  made  dependent  upon  their  purity  and 
spiritual  strength.      These  changes-Galahad  as  hero,    the 
various  Arthurian  knights  taking  part  in  the  quest,  the  grail 
as  the  test  of  purity-complete  the  medieval  development  of 
the  legend.     From  this  time  on  the  story  of  the  GraU  is  virtu- 
ally as  we  all  know  it  to-day. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  the  many  French  versions 
that  more  or  less  closely  followed  Boron's.      It  is  likewise 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  host  of  Arthurian  romances  Ihat 
growmg  from  a  French  centre,  filled  the  literature  of  Europe 
from  Italy  to  Iceland.     Nor  has  there  been  any  sign  of  death 
and  decay  in  the  personages  of  tlie  poetical  Arthurian  world. 
Keeping  only  to  English  literature,  we  have  the  figure  of  Arthur 
a  favorite  popular  theme  of  our  old  ballad  literature.     The  Mia- 
fortunea  of  Arthur  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Elizabethan  dramas. 
Spenser  drew  his  inspiration  and  the  material  of  his  Faerie  Queen 
from  the  Arthurian  poems.    Milton  in  his  earlier  days  planned 
an  epic  poem  to  embrace 

"What  resounds 
In  fablp  and  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights. " 

When  theEomantic  Eevival  of  the  closing  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  arose,  the  interest  in  mediffival  literature  and 
life  which  accompanied  it  and  in  part  caused  it,  could  not  poa- 
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modern  s^SLadon  o^^  *'  '''  ""'^"^  ''^^'^'^'^  '^^  ' 
was  keenly  sensh  ve  to  thn  I     ^"T"*  '''™'-     Woniswo.th 

and  wins  from  omT    r       ^.^""  ^'  ^^'^  ^'^  ^«™^"«o  Poetry 
una  wins  from  old  tradition  the  story  of  Arterml  an,1  Vli  1 
This  was  in  1815.    In  1832  Alfm^  V       ^'^'^^  ""^  ±^hdure. 
LadyofShalott  an/sHll        .  Tennyson  published  The 

working  over  oi  'he  old        r"""^  •  "'^  ''^'^°P^"^  ^^^^"btle 
spiritofhrace  whlh?  T       """■'""'  ^'^'^  the  new  poetical 

/devotion^:rl^h:rln  t::^^^^^^^^^^^  '^n^--^^'  ^°-- 

stretch  of  his  po.cicara  tv  tT  Th!  h'"' *'' "''^'^^^^'^' 
everyone  breathed  its  infltre'no  doubt  brttmL;  ''^  ^'^ 
was  chiefly  owing  the  inspiration  n^^t  Tennyson 

A  tremendous  and  marvellous  body  of  literature  ty,«  =  i 
of  centuries  of  human  Hf^    aii  •       "™^*'^ure,  the  solace 

work  of  an  old  monk  In  '  t.  ^'°'''"^'  "'^"'"^"y-  "'^^^  °^  the 
poor  boX  monaslVof  Zt  Zw  "^'^  •"  *.'^  ^"^^^  "^  ^ 
of  Arthur  and  his  courtT  ^^"'"'^  '"^"«''^^*^  '^'  e^lones 


THE   SOUECES  OP  -THE  IDYLLS  OF   THE  KING"- 

TENNYSON'S  USE  OP  HIS  MATEEIAL.      / 

^General  Sources.-Of  the  vast  bodv  of  A.fK„„. L 

rennyson  used  in  the  main  two  works    tb7;./"  a  •'^"'  ^^^"^^ 


Md 


AroTJ^s. 


Morte  parthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  •  This  later  work,  com- 
pleted  in  1470,  was  drawn  from  many  French  sourcea,  some  of 
wliioh  aro  long  lost,  and  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in 
English  literature.  For  it  is  not  only  a  mineof  Arthurian  story 
to  which  our  poets  have  always  had  recourse,  but  also  a  work  of 
very  great  genius,  exhibiting  everywhere  a  plastic  power  that 
moulded  the  varying  and  various  accounts  into  a  consistent 
whole,  and  a  feeling  for  style  that  has  infused  the  prose  nar- 
rative with  animation,  grace,  i)oetry,  and  at  times  with  a 
simple  and  tragic  feeling,  so  that  it  has  become  "a  possession 
for  all  time."  > 

Tennyson  used  the  greatest  freedom  in  treating  his  material. 
Wiiile  in  the  main  we  must  recognize  the  essential  traits  of 
Arthurian  character  and  story,  we  must  see  as  well  that  the 
poet  infused  the  whole  with  nineteenth-century  thought  and 
feeling,  created  new  characters  or  deepened  the  shades  on  old, 
cut  away  or  developed  or  invented  details  and  episodes,  and, 
greatest  change  of  all,  has,  especially  in  the  later  idylls,  priven 
to  the  old  story  the  connotation  of  a  s\  mbolio  image  of  the  life 
of  the  Soul.  In  short,  the  Idylls  must  stand  as  original  poems, 
not  as  transcriptions  or  rehandlings.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Source  of  the  "Holy  Grail."— Tennyson  takes  the  theme 
from  Malory,  who  writes  from  one  of  the  rehandlings  of  the 
Quevte  mentioned  above  (p.  116).  While  Tennyson  gets  many 
of  his  incidents  and  much  of  his  description  from  Malory, 
' '  nowhere  else  in  the  Idylls  has  he  departed  so  widely  from  his 
model  Much  of  the  incident  is  due  to  him,  and  replaces  with 
advantage  the  nauseous  disquisitions  upon  chastity  which 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  Queate.     The  artist's  instinct 


•The  best  cheap  edition  published  Is  edited  by  Sir  Edwaid  Strachey  in 
the  Globe  edition,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  shiould  im-  read  witli  tlie  Idylis. 
Extracts,  sufficient  for  comparative  study  of  these  Selections,  are  con- 
tahied  in"  Malory's  History  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Quesi  of  the  Holy 
Gran,"  edited  iu  v  .■  vauMsioi  aeries  by  Jb^ruest  Knyg.  Xlie  W.  J.  Gaffe 
Co.,  Toronto.  ^ 
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mher  than  the  scholar's  respect  for  the  oldest  form  of  story,  led 

passir.r2H  "^' '7f  r  ""  ^''^^  '""'-  ^ith  an  interest  that 
passing  shadow,  Galahad,  wholly  faik  to  evoke.  Nor  as  mav 
easUy  be  soon,  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  tweTft J 
century  romance  (.-..,  the  virtue  of  renouncing  theVoTw  ^^ 
favor  of  sp,ntual  ecstasy)  to  the  Laureate's  tasfe.     Arthur  s 

hltt  art;' •  ^"'/"^r^  ^"-^-  are  ^ractl,  :„! 
sZks  when^.  fi    :T"'''^"-     ^^^^*^  *^'«  "blameless  King" 

Cll"  Tlll^^rl?''^''^  *^""'^  "^^  -hole  fantastic 
business.  -Alfred  Nutt,  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  p.  244,  „. 

-THE  IDYLLS        ,  A  SERIES. 

Tennyson's  interest  in  the  Arthurian  story  covers  almost 
the  whole  period  of  his  literary  life.     The  Lai,  otZllT 
published  as  early  as  1882,  The  E,ic  i2rteJlrl^^^^^^^^^ 
-hUe  the  latest  idyll,   Ualin  and  Balan,  dates  in  1^6  and  t'; 

•'S  la!t  t>  vr'"^  '°  ''^-P-'"'ing  of  ArtHr  remarks: 
nectJwfth  th  T  '  ''''''  °'  '^^  P^">«'  ''  *'«r«  «on- 
aacnor  s.       To  the  completion  of  this  early  proiect  tho  «n«f 

Wo^hrdtatf  r  ^^.^^n'^--"  asslduoX  ^d t L'al 

wen"o^d«r  t      ^'"'"  '^'  "'^'^^^  '^^"^^  «'  *he  idylls  as  a 
well-rounded  achievement.     To  appreciate  the  part  taken  bv 

by  the  founding  of  hi.  Round'Tahir '"  ^l  7''''''^  ^""' 

hood  •  to  narr..fJ^  .    *°^®'  ^^®''  *  turbulcnt  knight- 

ivood  ,  to  narrate  separate  episodes  in  the  lives  of  his  knightsT 
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of  his  counsellor,  Merlin,  and  of  his  queen,  Guinevere ;  to  tell 
the  progress  of  the  forces  of  evil  set  working  by  the  guilty 
love  of  Lancelot  for  the  queen,  which,  little  by  little  gaining 
strength,  at  last  bring  about  the  dismemberment  of  the  court, 
the  rebellion  of  Modred,  and  the  death  of  Arthur. 

The  Idylls  in  Detail.— The  idylls  in  detail  are  as  follows. 
The  date  affixed  shows  the  time  at  which  the  poet  filled  in 
each  part  of  the  design. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur  (1869).  The  events  in  the  coronation 
of  Arthur  are  described ;  how  he  delivered  King  Leodogran 
from  the  heathen  and  >wedded  his  lovely  daughter  Guinevere ; 
and  how  he  established  his  realm  against  the  assaults  of  Bome 
and  the  heathen. 

Gareth  and  Lynette  (1872).  Some  years  had  passed  when 
Gareth,  son  of  Lot  of  Orkney,  tiring  of  home,  came  to  Arthur's 
court  to  serve  a  year  at  his  mother's  command  in  the  king's 
kitchen.  When  knights  are  being  despatched  to  redress 
wrongs  throughout  the  kingdom,  Gareth  demands  a  quest, 
that  of  answering  the  entreaty  of  the  Lady  Lyonors,  grievously 
beset  in  her  castl&  He  obtains  the  boon,  and  following 
Lynette,  who  had  brought  her  sister's  entreaty  to  the  king, 
successively  overcomes  the  three  knights  who  hold  Lyonors  in 
restraint.  With  each  victory  the  smell  of  kitchen-vassalage,  ' 
which  has  clung  about  Gareth,  grows  less  and  less  apparent  to 
the  high-spirited  Lynette,  so  that 

>■  He  that  told  the  tale  in  olden  times 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 
But  he,  that  told  it  later,  saya  Lynette.' 

Enid  (1859),  divided  after  the  first  edition  into  the 
Marriage  of  Geraint  and  Geraint  and  Enid.  In  the  former 
the  prince  of  Devon,  Geraint,  had  wandered  abroad  with 
Guinevere.  A  stranger  knight  passed  them  and  because  of  an , 
insult  done  the  queen  by  the  knight's  follower,  a  dwarf,  Geraint 
set  off  in  swift  pursuit  to  avenge  her.  The  knight  goes  to  his 
fortress,  but  Geraint  passes  into  a  ruined  castle  near  by,  where 
dwells  old  Yniol,  dispossessed  of  his  lands  by  his  uepheW  of  the 
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fortress,  Edym     There  he  obtains  arms,  there  he  sees  and 
loves  the  beautiful  Enid.    On  her  behalf,  as  ^vell  as  to  avenge 

WtT'    •  "T^"'  ^^'"  ^"  *^"  *«^"«y  f«^  *^«  sparrow- 
hawk,  the  prize  of  beauty,  sendinghim  to  the  queen  toexpiate 

tt.'"  5*m^  '*°'''^'"-  ^"  great  splendorGeraintand 
Enid  are  wedded.     They  had  lived  in  the  court  but  a  year  or  two 

when  rumors  of  theguiltyloveofLancelotandthequeen began 

L  J"^"l  r""'-  ^^''^^''^'  '^^^'"S  '«r  »^i«  life's  purity, 
deparb^i  with  her  to  Devon,  where  he  lived  a  gay  but  slothful 

lira  The  noble  Enid  lamenting  his  inaction  awakens  in  her 
husband  s  mind  suspicions  of  her  fidelity.  He  determines  to 
put  her  to  the  most  extreme  tests. 

Geraint  and  Enid.  He  clothes  her  in  the  meanest  di^s, 
lays  on  her  heavy  commands,  exposes  her  to  the  dissolute" 
advances  of  an  old  suitor,  Limours,  and  to  the  violence  of  Earl 
Doorm  Her  sweet  faithfulness  through  all  these  tests  wins 
again  Ge^aint's  trust ;  they  return  to  court,  and  then  again  to 
Devon,  where  after  years  Geraint 

'  Crown 'd 
A  happy  life  with  a  fair  de'atii,  and  fell 
Against  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea 
In  battle,  fighting  for  the  blameless  ki.ig.' 
Balinand  Balan  (1886).     The  brothers  Balin  and  Balan 
held  a  fountain  challenging  all,  till  overcome  by  Arthur. 

tToLl  P  r  T^l"""^  *°  ^"^  *"^'^*«'    Balan   was  sent 
to  quell  Pellam's  demon-son,   Garlon.     Balin  remaining  at 
court  was  the  unhappy  witness  of  the  love  of  Lancelot  and  the 
queen    both  of  whom  he  had  utterly  reverenced,  and  dashed 
away  furiously  on  wild  adventure.     Coming  to  Pellam's  castle, 
he  slew  Garlon  and  escaped  to  the  forest.     There  he  was  found 
by  Vivien  whose  serpent-like  hints  rouse  him  to  madness  at  the 
thought  of  Lancelot  and  the  queen.    He  defaces  his  shield, 
shrieking  with  passion.     At  the  cry  Balan  appears,  thinking 
he  was  the  demon-like  Garlon;  the  two  fail  to  recognize  each 
other,  fight,  and  are  both  mnrfnli^  ■.„^„^j«.i 

mrhnandVimen  (as   Vivien,  1869).     The  woman  of  the 
Harlot  mind,  Vivien,  after  spreading  corruption  in  Arthur's 
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court  and  tempting  even  the  King,  spent  her  art  on  Merlin, 
with  whom  she  fled  to  the  Breton  forest  of  Broceliande.  There 
with  the  subtle  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  venom  of  her 
tongue,  that  'left  not  even  Lancelot  brave,  nor  Galahad  clean,' 
she  brought  the  sage  magician  under  her  charm,  till 

•  In  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fam«.' 

Lancelot  and  Elaine  (as  Elaine,  1859). — Eight  years  had 
Lancelot  won  the  diamond  prize  of  the  tournament.  The  ninth 
year,  fancying  the  queen  wishes  him  to  stay  with  her,  he 
makes  excuse  to  Artht^r  for  not  Jousting.  But  she  bids  him 
go  as  one  unknown,  and  leaving  his  own  shield  with  the 
lord  of  Astolat,  in  the  care  of  his  daughter  Elaine,  ho  with 
a  blank  shield  departs  to  the  tournament.  He  wins  the  prize 
of  the  lists,  but  is  desperately  wounded,  and  hastens  away  with- 
out the  prize.  Gawain,  sent  by  Arthur  with  the  prize  to  seek 
out  the  unknown  knight,  leaves  the  diamond  with  Elaine, 
whose  favour  Lancelot  had  borne  in  the  lists.  She  finds  the 
wounded  knight,  nurses  him  to  lifat     But  that 

'  The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten 'd  him, 
His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood,' 

he  might  have  loved  her,  but  now  he  could  not  Elaine  dies  of 
her  unrequited  love.  Her  body,  placed  in  a  barge,  floats  into 
Camelot.  She  was  buried  like  a  queen,  mourned  by  all,  but  most 
by  Lancelot. 

The  Holy  Grail  (1869).— Here  we  find  the  crisis  ixi  Arthvir's 
fortunes,  for  dissolution  is  inevitable,  when  the  knights  dis- 
perse r:n  objects  not  the  king's.  Into  the  cell  of  the  holy 
maid,  sister  of  the  knight  Percivale,  came  the  scandal  of  the 
court,  and  she  by  prayer  and  fasting  besought  Christ  for  a 
sight  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  for  a  sinless  world.  Then  indeed 
she  saw  the  grail,  and  Percivale  learning  of  this  prayed 
and  fasted,  and  with  him  many  others.  It  was  a  year  of 
miracle    Once  in  the  banquet-hall  Galahad  sat  in  Merlin's 


~J, 


all  swore,  none  having  seen  it  but  Galahad,  to  seek  the  Grail. 
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And  Arthur  returning  saw  in  these  vows  and  in  that  vision  a 

r.«    -^  f  '      ?^^'  '^  P""""^^-    ®''*^««  a  «the  of  the  knights 
^turned  from  the  wonderful  quest :  Galahad  was  lost  to  eafth 
Perczvale  left  the  sword  for  the  cowl ;  only  the  W  saThis 

^-P-ons^u.^.  .,,,  to  the  "Toun^ament  of  To^Sf "^ 
C^rleon.    He  T  ,er,  wins  for  her  the  prize  of  the  tourna- 

ment, serves  h.x  .a.thfuUy  ;  but  for  his  love  and  service  he  re 

Pelll"^  *'r  °'"  ^"'  °°"^«"^P*  °'  *^«  haughrprince    ■ 
Pel  eas  allows  Gawain  to  mediate  between  them,  but  learn; 
that  Gawazn  has  betrayed  him  for  his  own  pleas Jre,andZ 
Ettare  is  impure.     The  treachery  of  the  kni^hf    fZ  • 
purity  of  Ettare,  drive  Pelleas  to  f^^L    ^7.1^  -IT 

^^t  ^'r  "^r  "^^'  on^;t  leartefui  :S 
f^^l/r  ff  """^  Guinevere;  then  to  Camelot.  to  dash 
against  Lancelot  crying  "  I  pass  to  blast  and  blaze  the  crime 
of  Lancelotand  thequeen."  Lancelot  overthrows  and  parfon! 
hxn.,  but  knows  that  for  himself  and  the  queen  theevild^is 

The  Last  Tournament  (1871).     In  the  North,  rebellion  was 
defying  the  king  when  the  last  tournament  waLheW  atCaZ 

seemed  a  mockery  now  of  Arthur's  court,  where  half-obedience 

instrani  T^on  the  tourney  prize,  the  same  Tristram  of  Lvon 
IT  f  °  f  ^.I-^^'  q---  to  Mark  of  Cor^waT    Now  h" 
brings  her  the  prize  of  jewels,  and  the  two  talk,  sing  love  ani 
are  happy  till  a  shadow  rises  behind  them  a^d  MaVkTeaves 

LThS  f'rr  w"  '"'^^"-     '^^^  "-^h--  rebellion, tr 
while  had  fallen  before  the  king,  but  Arthur  returning  home 

found  th«n  noon 'a  K. j_..,-_    ,  "i""»g  iiome, 

♦v.«  *    1  '  V'^" """^  '"'"''■  ""'^  empLy,  and  oniv  Uaffonet 

the  fool,  whimpering,  -I  shall  never  make  theo  snfilo  agaTn  '' 
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Ghiinevere  (1859).  —For  Guinevere  had  fled  tha  court  Mod- 
red,  the  traitor,  long  had  spied  upon  her.  Once  Lancelot 
had  surprised  him  watching,  and  cast  him  down  like  a  worm. 
Fear  and  remorse  had  hegun  to  torment  the  queen,  and  she 
bade  Lancelot  fly  the  court.  But  ever  he  delayed,  till  at  last, 
at  their  final  meeting,  Modred  came  upon  them  with  his 
creatures,  and  the  worst  was  Known.  Guinevere  fled  to  sanc- 
tuary among  the  nuns  of  Almesbury ;  Lancelot  to  his  castle, 
to  be  vainly  besieged  by  the  king ;  Modred,  leagued  with  the 
English  invaders  usurped  the  realm  of  Arthur.  A  t  Almesbury 
Guinevere  and  Arthur  meet,  where  too  late  the  queen  feels  the 
greatness  of  the  king,  bnd  where  he  in  his  nobleness  of  heart  for- 
gives her;  where,  too,  after  years  of  good  deeds  and  pure  life  she 
dies  Abbess  of  the  convent. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur,  first  written  as  the  Morie  d? Arthur, 
enclosed  in  the  poem  entitled  The  Epic  (1842>  Casting  away 
the  setting,  the  poet  gave  considerable  expansions  to  the  Morte 
d' Arthur,  and  published  it  as  the  Passing  of  Arthur  (1869),— 
Arthur  pursued  Modred  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Lyonnesse, 
and  there  gave  him  battle.  The  fight  was  long  and  bitter.' 
Man  by  man  Arthur's  Table  fell  about  their  lord,  and  of  the 
rebel  army  only  Modred  remained.  Modred  the  King  slew, 
but  was  himself  mortally  wounded.  He  bade  bis  knight.  Sir 
Bedivere,  cast  Excalibur  into  the  neighbouring  lake.  The 
sword  was  caught  and  drawn  down  by  a  mystic  arm  in  the 
mere,  and  the  king  knew  his  work  was  done.  He  was  borne 
to  the  lake,  where  a  dusky  barge  and  threequeens  received  him. 
And  Bedivere,  climbing  the  highest  crag  saw  the  black  hull 
grow  less  and  less,  and  vanish  into  light. 

The  Idylls  have  a  Dedication  to  the  Prince  Consoi't  (1862) 
and  an  Envoy  to  the  Queen  (1872). 


The 
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THE  MEANING  OP  THE  TERM  "  IDYLL  "  AS  APPLIED 
TO  "  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING."* 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  account  of  -The  Idylls" 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  series  of  poems  in  which  theTJm 
br^dth  and  fulness  of  treatment,  and^he  attirut  of  tl^ T^ 
sonages  show  all  the  characteristics  of  epToTo^t^    WW 

picture     Greekidylhcpoetry.asinTheoc'ritus,  wasnotmerelv 
pastoral  poetiy,  as  the  words  to-day  suffsest.     MvVl.ni 
hfe  on  theshady  hillside,  in  the  streets  un£f  the  su^ormofn' 
"i^:^^  «^^-entof  pas.ion,  such  :e:tVh:Ter;  J 

•  tr  2"^         ''""°"°'°^"^-    Th-"biectswe  JXuT 

dyn^ts    thrTtT"\r^    ^""^^  chan.ceeri.edth; 
ayns  was    their   style:     they  were    =' little  pictures"    of 

human  life,  presenting  one  simple  theme  in  a  brief  and  hi^hl^ 

wrought  form  by  the  aid  of  the  most  delica teld  grSji 

touches      The  Greeks,  especially  of  Alexandria    had^g'wn 

ired  of  long  epics ;  if  the  subject  had  to  be  hero  c  let  uf  have 

turesque  touches  and  not  long,  for  'a  big  book  is  a  bi^  nmV 
ance.      So  arose  the  ' '  epic  idyll . " 

So  too  among  English  readers  of  this  century,  long  epics  like 
^^^Fa^r^e  Queen  ov  Paradise  Lost  were  out  of  fasHo^  To 
wntean  epic  poem  that  would  be  rea^,  one  had  to  breakup 
the  old  epic  moulds,  and  invent  or  kdopt  a  new  fashion 
Tennyson  was  early  a  disciple  of  Theocritus,  and  thlinfltn^ 
of.he  Greek  can  be  traced  throughout  all  Ws  idylirfTtrr 

';eft^mfrom  tbe  Song  of  Daphnis,  The  Lotos-Eaters  is  ch4^ 
*8ymond«(,   The  Greek  Poets    a   9ia  e     w  ^  «      I  — 
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with  landscape  effects  from  the  Hylaa  already  mentioned. 
Equally  characteristic  i  his"  indebtedness  in  pastoral  idylls 
like  The  Gardener's  Daughter,  Edwin  Morris,  The  Brook,  The 
Miller's  Daur/hter,  though  here  the  poet  is  representing,  not 
antique  life,  but  the  life  of  to^lay.  In  poems  such  as  these 
"Tennyson  revived  the  true  idyllic  purpose,  adopting  the 
form  mainly  as  a  structure  in  which  to  exhibit,  with  equal 
naturalness  and  beauty,  the  scenery,  thought,  manners,  of  his 
own  country  and  time." 

Tennyson's  first  effort  in  Arthurian  poetry  was  not  conceived 
as  idyllic.     The  Morte  d' Arthur  was  published  under  the  title 
The  Epic ;  it  alono  Was  saved  among  other  books  that  were 
consigned  to  the  flames,  being  but  'fainv  Homeric  -Hshoes, 
nothing  worth ' ;  its  style    is  epic  in    character,  Ihough,  as 
has  been  noticed,  the  speech  of  the  departing  Arthur  is  semi- 
idyllic.     For  all  that  "The  Idylls "  were  not  executed  as  an 
epic  poem.     The  fancy  of  the  poet  was  drawn  from  time  to 
time  to  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  the  Arthurian  story,  ' 
and  these  different  episodes  were  wrought  into  highly-finished 
pictures,  without  reference  at  first  to  any  unity  of  aim.    But 
these  pictures  insensibly  grew  till  at  last  they  presented  the  f  u'l 
epic  theme  of  Arthur,  yet  still  not  in  an  epic  form.     For  The 
Idylls  remain  a  series  of  highly-wrought  pictures— the  action 
of  one  incident  does  not,  as  in  the  true  epic,  merge  into  the 
action  of  another,  nor  can  we  trace  in  consistent  development 
throughout  the  various  poems  the  fortunes  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages  of  the  action.     Implicit  in  the  stories  is  the  Epic  of 
Arthur,  but  the  execution  gives  us  "The  Idylls  of  the  King." 
Are  they  true  idylls  in  a  Theocritean  sense  ?    "We  have, " 
says  Mahaffy,  "among  the  idylls  of  Theocritus  epic  poem's, 
both  in  subject  and  style,  such  as  the  meeting  of  Pollux  and 
Amycus  in  combat,   which  are  as  like  in  character  to  Lord 
Tennyson's  idylls  as  possible  for  poems  of  twenty  centuries 
apart." 
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It  must  be  firmly  held  that  any  attempt  to  give  a  close 
allegoncaUnterpretation  to  the  W/,  n.ust  be  unsuccessful 

we  see  diverse  types  of  men  and  women,  governed  by  thegood 
and  bad  impulses  of  their  natures,  acting  their  paL  in^^ 

ftnTsredltT"'"'^^^ 

furnished  tne  story  and  essential  details.     V/e  can  see  in  tln^ 

no  preconceived  doctrine  worked  out  in  elaboraTsymb  1  ^ 

to  :astxfy  us  in  regarding  the  UylU  as  an  allegory  pure  Z 

Emd  V^v.en,  Elazne,  and  Ouinevere,  can  fairly  fii^d  any 
sure  traces  of  allegory  in  tho.e  pictures  of  human  lifl 
They  stand  on  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  their  moralTmport 
grows,  as  m  the  highest  art  it  must  grow,  out  of  our  sympathy 
,  wxth  what  zs.loyely  in  huma«natur:  and  human  acZn  '  Bu^ 
t  was  evident  in  the  idylls  from  The  Passing  of  JZur  on 
that  IS  from  1869,  that  Tennyson  had  changihis  conceptS 
of  the  story.     The  straggle  of  an  ideal  hero  agist  an  evU 

n^hir  its' r '  fir  ''''''''  '""^  ^-^"^^  °^  *'^  h-an  ^u 
fo  rnh^  I  T""      "'"  "'''"^^  ^°^-     ^^*h^r  is  no  longei^son 
to  Uther,  but  mysteriously  wafted  to  the  shores  of  eartff^ 

marn^  in  the  senses  to  Guinevere  ;  heis  crowned  in  the  pr^I 

Nmv«M       A   ,    ^''^^^^Ptt'^'s  old  Imperfect  tftle, 
Ne  v-old  aud  shadoiL'ing  Sense  at  u-ar  with  Soul 
natlier  than  that  gray  Icing,  whoso  name,  a  ghost 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  fron.  .nou^rin-peak 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlnnh  uhii  .  .,„  u.l     ^^^' 
Of  Geoffrey's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor's.  one  """ 
Touch'dby  the  adulterous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hover'd  between  war  and  wantonness,     * 
And  crownings  and  dethronements.' 
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One  cannot  escape  from  these  words  of  the  poet.     They  show 
that  to  him  the  story  of  Arthur  was  the  old  story,  but  now  new 
with  a  spiritual  strength  and  meaning  foreign  to  the  old  story, 
and  Arthur  himself  not  the  king,  tainted  bv  the  vices  of  Geof- 
frey's time  or  Malory's,  but  rather  the  boul,  the  Spiritual 
Ideals,  the  Conscience  of  Man  warring  against,  and  warred 
against  by,  the  evil  of  the  world.     Fortunately,  however,  the 
poet  found  himself  bound  to  the  plain  course  of  the  old  narra- 
tive and  was  in  the  main  committed  to  it  before  his  allegorical 
scheme  was  matured.    The  result  is  that  there  is  on.y  an  im- 
perfect blending  of  the  romance  and  the  allegory.     In  The 
Holy  Grail,  where  thb  story  is  almost  wholly  invented  by  the 
poet,  the  allegory  naturally  is  supreme,  and  the  whole  poem 
rests  its  meaning  and  power  on  its  splendid  symbolism.     Else- 
where, however,  even  in  the  later  idylls,  the  romantic  story 
is  supreme,  and  so  fascinates  the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  of 
his  readers  that  the  allegory  fade^  away  before  human  life  so 
artistically,  so  wonderfully  portrayed.     Indeed  the  intrusion 
of  the  allegory  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  artistic  mistake, 
impeding,  where  it  crops  up,  the  natural  progress  of  the  story 
and  dulling  our  interest  in  the  humanity  of  its  personages. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  The  Idylls  are  the  tragedy  of  Arthur, 
the  growth  and  downfall  of  his  power  through  the  sin  of  his 
wife  and  the  superstition  of  his  knights  ;  but  in  part  the  story 
shadows  forth  a    -cond  story,  the  struggle  of  the  Soul  that 
strives  to  attain  uie  goal  of  its  ideals  and  remain  true  to  its 
divine  mission  of  ruling  the  faculties  of  man.     In  The  Holy 
Grail  alone  is  the  poem  a  tissue  of  allegory. 

The  symbolism  in  The  Grail  and  the  slight  allegorical 
touches  in  iYiQ  Morte  d' Arthur  are  commented  on  in  the  Notes. 

NOTBS. 

1>  !• — The  Holy  Grail.  The  word  *  grail '  occurs  in  various 
forms  in  Middle  English,  graal,  grayle,  etc  These  all  go 
back  to  O.lj'r.  graal,  greil,  grasal ;  these  in  turn  to  the  Late 
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"L^t.gradahB,  grasale,  a  corruption  of  crateUa,  diminutive  of 
the  Lat  crater  (meaning  a  large  bowl  or  vase  in  .vhich  wine 
and  water  were  mixed  before  serving  to  guests).      Ancient 
writers  treat  it  either  as  the  flat  vessel  for  holding  food,  « the 
holy  dish  wherein  I  ate  the  lamb  on  Sher-thursday '  (Malory 
xvii,  20),_or  as  the  cup  in  the  Last  Supper  (see  note  3,  4). 
The  association  of  the  Welsh  magic  cauldron  with  the  Christ 
mn  vessel,  and  of  Bran,  lord  of  the  under-world,  confused  with 
Bron,  legendary  hero  of  the  conversion  of  Wales,  with  Joseph 
of  Anmathiea,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  conversion  of  En- 
land,  IS  referred  to,  pp.  112,  115f.     The  proi)ertie3  of  the  Grail 
are  properties  originally  material,  bringing  food  to  all  who  bu- 
hold  it^(see  note  3,  9)  and  healing  all  wounds  (cf.   "The  Holy 
«rail,     8,  IB) ;  but  it  soon  acquired  under  Christian  influence 
great  spiritual  power  as  well.  ,  It  separates  the  pure  from  the 
nnpure,  affording  the  former  the  greatest  spiritual  delight 
With  some  writers  it  is  the  symbol  of  ascetic  longing  and  its 
attainment  is  possible  only  to  .he  ascetically  pure;    with 
others  It  IS  the  symbol  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  aspira- 
tion and  love.  »  f*^"- 

PERCIVALE   AND  AxMBROSIUS. 

1,  2.-noiseful  arras.  '  Noisy '  as  contrasted  with  the  'silent 
hfe  of  prayer, 'also  suggesting  the  fame  of  the  bearer  whose 
deeds  are  '  noised '  abroad. 

1,  2 -prowess  (i^rou^'cs*).  Valour,  bravery.  (The  word  is 
formed  from  the  O.  Pr.  adj.  prou{Vv.  preux),  taliant.) 

1,  3.-tournaraent  or  tilt.     Strictly  the  '  tilt '  was  the  exer- 
cise of  charging  with  lance  on  an  opponent  or  a  mark;  the 
3oust    (just)  involved  the  single  combat  of  two  knights  on 
horseback ;  the  '  tournament '  required  several  combatants  on 
each  side,  all  engaged  at  once. 

V.  ^'  ^T5'■/*.'■"''*'*•     ^^"'^  ^"^  W«l^h  Peredur,  the  original 
hero  of  the  Grail  legend,  as  his  name  shows,  Celtic  ver  %2 
IIT     companion  (=Percivale) ;   or  Welsh  per,  dish,  redur, 
contracted  to  edur,  companion  (Peredur).     As  such  he  appea,^ 
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in  such  early  versions  as  those  of  Chr6tion  de  Troies  and 
Wolfram  von  Eschonbach  (see  p.  115).  In  later  stories  as  in 
Malory,  the  hero  of  the  Grail  is  Gali.bfid,  son  to  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  daughter  of  King  Pellam.  Percivalo  meets  us  but 
little  in  the  other  idylls  : — 

•So  Arthur  bad  the  meek  Sir  Perclvale. 

—Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
'  A  sober  man  Is  Perdvale  and  pure  ; 



For,  look  upon  bis  face  !-but  If  be  slnn'd, 

The  sin  that  practice  burns  into  the  blood, 

And  not  the  one  dark  horror  which  brings  remorse, 

Will  brand  us  after  of  whose  fold  we  be  I 

—Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Note  carefully  how  Tennyson  while  following  Malory,  is 
attracted  towards  the  knightly  and  human  Percivale  rather 
than  to  the  unhuman  Galahad,  and  unconsciously  reinstates 
Percivale  in  the  chief  place. 

1,  5.— silent  life... alms.  Cf.  "Sir  Percivale  yielded  him 
to  an  hermitage  out  of  the  city,  and  took  a  religious  clothing. " 
Malory,  xvii,  22.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  Christian 
warrior  in  his  last  years  to  renounce  the  world  and  enter  a 
monastery.  The  '  silent '  life,  since  sUence  except  on  stated 
occasions  was  a  principal  duty  of  a  monk. 

1,  6.  —cowl.  The  hood  of  the  dress  of  Western  monks,  here 
symbolic  of  the  monastic  life. 

1,  8.— Camelot.  The  geography  of  the  original  Arthurian 
localities  is  a  vast  ground  of  disputation,  one  party  holding  to 
South  and  West  Britain,  the  other  to  Cambria  and  South 
Scotland.  So  far  as  Tennyson  is  concerned,  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  but  little,  as  he  makes  no  attempt  to  give  local 
colouring  to  his  scenes.  ' '  There  is  not  one  touch  of  the  real 
world  in  all  tho  scenery  that  Tennyson  invents  in  his  poem. 
It  belongs  throughout  to  that  country  which  eye  has  »ot  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  but  which  the  heart  of  man  has  imagined.  It 
is  more  than  invented  landscape.  It  often  breathes  the 
s^.j^s^.^rs  vt  uiio  xttii  J-  iunus,  una  oi  xnose  oreaijuii  wluch  open 
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the  spaceless  realms  beyond  our  senses.  "-Stopford  Brooke 
p.  256.  ' 

Camelot,  'that  is  Winchester' (Malory),  was  the  southern 
capital  of  Arthur's  kingdom.  Tennyson  imagines  it  on  the 
Ihames,  apparently,  judging  from  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  above 

vv.  ?«M,"^^^°'''  Astolat,  which  Malory  however,  associated 
with^  Gilford'  ('now  in  English  called  Gilford')  (Guildford) 
(xviii  8).  Strachey  gives  in  his  Introduction  interesting' 
local  legends  of  Queen-Camel,  Somersetshire,  where  the  visitor 
13  shown  Arthur's  Bridge,  Arthur's  Well,  Arthur's  Causeway 
and  the  circle  of  Arthur's  Eound  Tabla  Various  scones  and 
traditions  of  the  Arthurian  story  in  Wales  form  an  interesting 
book  by  Wu-t  Sikes,  British  Goblins:  Welsh  Folk-Lore,  etc 

The  'abbey  far  away  from  Camelot '  is  roughly  located  by 
Tennyson  m  Pelleas  and  Ettare.  Pelleas  riding  madly  from 
Ettaresca.ue  'for  half  the  night'  reaches  the  abbey  'where 
Percivalewas  cowl'd.'  Ettare's  castle,  since  she  was  lost  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  (above  the  Severn,  in  the  west  corner  of 
Gloucestershire),  when  journeying  to  the  jousts  at  Carieon  (on 
the  Usk  m  Monmouthshire,  Wales),  must  have  lain  some 
short  distance  east  of  the  Forest. 

1,  10.- Ambrosias.  A  character  not  in  MUory,  but  made 
necessary  when  Tennyson  imagines  Percivale  as  narrator  of 
the  story. 

1,  10. -beyond  the  rest.  Note  a  favourite  device  of  the 
poet  8— a  musical  echo  of  the  preceding  line. 

1,  11.— wrought.  A  poetic  archaism.  '  Wrought '  is  only 
ametathesized  form  of  'worked,'  A.  8.  worhte,  wrohte. 

1,  12.— love  that  waken'd  love.    Cf.  1.  John  4. 19. 

1, 14.  -world-old.     This  intensi  ve  use  of  '  world ' = '  exceed- 
ingly,    reaching  back  into  the  ages '  is  a  happy  stroke  and 
thoroughly  English.     In  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  weorld-eaU, 
exceedingly  old. ' 

1,  i4.-yew-tree. .  .puffed. .  .into  smoke.     The  yew  is  an 
evergreen  tree  with  rough,  thick  trunk  and  dense,  jlart?.".ii=.-re 
Its  long  life  and  sombre  colour  have  made  it  a  favourite  t£ 
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for  planting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches  and  oloistew. 
So  1  aturally  the  poet  describes  the  yew  near  the  grave  of 
Hallam  {In  Memoriam,  ii.,  quoted  in  the  Appendix).  The 
phenomenon  of  the  smoking  yew-tree  is  noted  by  the  poet 
elsewhere  in  that  poem  : 

•Old  warder  of  tlieno  burled  bones, 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  elond  and  Uvhm  smoke, 

Dark  yew,  that  firraspest  at  the  stones, '  etc, 

—In  MemoHam,  xxxix. 
These  verses,  says  Bayne,  have  an  interest  as  illustrating 
Tennyson's  minute  attention  to  natural  facts-an  attention 
almost  too  minute  to  ^o  followed  by  ordinary  observers,  p.  518. 
The  explanation  is  :  "  The  stamen-bearing  flowers  of  the  yew 
are  covered  with  an  abundant  yellow  pollen,  which  the  wind 
disperses.  Each  flowor  sends  up  its  little  puff  of  sulphur- 
coloured  smoke.  Thus  the  pistil-bearing  flowers  which,  like 
small  acorns,  grow  apart  from  tlie  stamen-boaring  ones,  receive 
the  pollen.  This  smok^ig  of  tho  yew,  which  belongs  more  to 
March  than  April,  seized  on  Tennyson's  observing  fancy." 
Stopford  Brooke,  p.  832,  n. 

1,  15.— cloisters.  Tlie  cloister  (Fr.  cloistre,  L.  clauntrum, 
enclosure)  is  an  arched  way  or  covered  walk  running  round 
tho  walls  of  parts  of  monastic  and  collegiate  buildings.  It 
usually  has  a  wall  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  series  of 
arcades  with^  piers  and  columns,  or  an  open  colonnade,  sur- 
rounding an  interior  grassj'  court. 

2.  1.— pale.  The  bounds  of  the  monastery.  (Fr.  jtal,  L. 
pains,  stake.) 

2,  6.— thro'.  The  pQet  often  inclines  towards  a  phonetic 
spelling.     Cf.  '  crost, '  2,  12  ;  '  prest,'  12,  2,  etc. 

2,  7.  —Arthur's  hall.  The  courtesy  of  Arthur's  knights  was 
proverbial.    Yniol  says  to  Geraint  :— 

•by  your  state 
And  presence  might  have  guess  d  you  one  of  those 
That  ent  In  Arthur's  hall  at  Camelot.' 

—  The  !/■«  rrif.gi'. «/  Gerr.int. 
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The  hall  i,  d«,oriM  in  Th.lUydrM,  p.  lor 

Bound  wa,g^erbVmh,;rP;"°  *"  '•'"°'7'  "■«  I'"''''' 
With  thn  T»n.        r      .      ''''%'h'or  aiimevero,  to  Arthur 

one  hundred  and  foCi^^^^  urXur^iJ^iltT 
number  of  kniirht<»  fivr>o,^f  *i    *  ^rtnur  fumHed  the 

■«u,  (se.  note  It'    m7,  „  td "1°°;° ^ '  ji'  ""^^■''«°  •"=-■- 

the  world  «i,^ifi„d  by  right"?x  ;  2,     T  \"^  ^'""'' '' 

.lascribethofaU-O.do'roftho&TuW:  -5'°"  "■"  ^'*'"" 
■  A  Blorio,,,  con,p„„y.  ,i,e  ,„,,„.  ^, 

H  Dreaic  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  t.or  »,«,e„  to  it 
lo  honour  his  oh„  won!  as  if  his  God's 

ro  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 
until  they  won  her 

—Oitinevere. 
This  synbolism  of  the  Tablo  and  the  world,  he  repeats  •    • 


't"!"!:,*!"!  .^^°>«  KouND Table  is  dissolved 
""  "siag^G  01  tiie  mighty  world. 


—Morted' Arthur, 


p.  91, 1. 16. 
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2, 16.— heats  that  spring:  and  sparkle.      A  favourite  com- 
panson  with  Tennyson  to  indicate  a  temporary  passion.     Cf. 
"  Some  heat  of  difference  sparkled  out." 

—Aylmer's  Field. 
Notice  how  well  the  metaphor  suggests  wasted  passion,  by  the 
sparks  from  the  iorge,  of  which  nothing  comes  as  against  the 
passion  for  spiritual  good.  It  would  be  better,  thought  the 
knight,  to  turn  men's  desire  of  praise,  their  devotion  to 
women,  their  longing  to  excel,  towards  things  more  worthy 
and  more  lasting  '.han  victory  in  the  jousts. 
2,  17.— jousts.     See  note  1,  8. 

2,  18.  —spiritual.     Note  the  slurring  of  unaccented  syllables. 
The  Frame-'fVorkiof  "  The  Holy  GraiV'— The  Idyll  takes 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Ambrosius  is  the  questioner 
and  Percivale  the  narrator  of  the  story.     This  enables  the  poet 
to  impart  a  greater  air  of  veri-similitude  to  the  recital  of  mir- 
aculous occurrences  than  he  might  have  felt  able  to  do  if  he 
had  told  the  tale  himself. "— Littledale,  p.  2  I9f.     "  The  frame- 
work of  the  tale  could  not  be  better  conceived.      Sir  Perci- 
vale who  has  known  the  great  world  tells  the  story  to  Am- 
brosius,   a   simple   brother   of   the    monastery  who  knows 
nothing  but  his  village.     This  invention  enables  Tennyson 
constantly  to  contrast  the  exalted  with  the  simple  type  of 
mmd,  the  earth-loving  with  the  heaven-loving  soul.     Again, 
we  hear  in  the  remarks  of  Ambrosius  the  same  views  as  those 
which  Arthur  held  concerning  th,.  Quest,  given,  not  in  the 
high  words  of  tho^ing,  but  in  the  simple  thoughts  of  the 
uneducated  monk  who  loved  the  Jaily  life  of  men.     This  was  a 
a  happy  thought  of  the  artist.    It  leads  up  to  and  doubles  the 
force  of  Arthur's  view  of  the  matter-that  is,  Tennyson's  de- 
cision of  the  whole  question.     An  inner  unity  is  also  given  to 
the  story  and  its  various  episodes,  which  otherwise  would  be 
too  unconnected,  by  the.r  being  knit  up  into  the  one  tale  of 
Percivale.     We  r.   /er  lose  the  image  of  the  quiet  war-worn 
knight,  sitting  with  Ambrosius  in  the  cloister.    Even  the 
„  —  _ ...  T.nao  i  -^civuu.     ico  great  aciveufcuieb  and 
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fnd^trfir'''"'™'  '''  "'^  °'  ^^"^^^°*'  *h«  Pi^t'^red  hall 
and  the  fierce  vision  of  the  Grail  that  went  through  it    the 

ndeof  Percivale,  the  passing  of  Galahad,  the  wiW  voyaV^^^ 

Lancelot  are  all  brought  into  the  still  ;nclosure  whe^e  the 

two  peaceful  figures  sit  in  the  sun/'-StopfordBrookl, Tssi 
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2,  21— green  in  heaven's  eyes     Cf.  Ps    37   v^     tv,-, 
-u  .  o,  .piritua,  lite  and  vigou".  i„  the  s^t!  hlen  'Lf^ 

»tory   notmg  especially  p.  29.    He  was  'sorrowing  to7l^r 
Lan«  o,,  ^eauee  his  former  madness  had  nsturned"^  p  27 

coLit,:'^;i?„pa"°"ra:rr; ;-  -"--^^  -<> 
,  3. 8.-whaiWr:T  'wr:iry  ruT'ofiiitir' 

byh  s  addnissmg  his  brother-monk  as  'monk '  and  byoh^ 
lenging  his  word  '  phantom.'  ^      "'" 

•vl'  t'"*^?'    '■'*""-'""">  'i'sparts  frcm  Malory  (see  note  1   1  1 

lamb  h,^  been  lalit  otrisrtr/"''''  ""  ■"""' 
Wal,   this  Jew  b>4h1  the  dish  to  Hlt^  '"- "hrisfs 

wref 'res':""*  1™"'^  *--^»^-™gritts 

Lat  sLLw^r'otr  «*-  "»  O-"  -  the  cup  o,  the 

these  ^m^'L^'^r'    f""^'"*"' «">»■> 'or  following 
e^  was,  no  doubt,  to  render  the  story  more  intelligibl^ 
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pel  haps  more  credible,  certainly  spiritually  stronger  by  associ- 
ating it  with  t^e  mystery  of  the  Sacrament,  in  which  our 
century  believes,  rather  than  with  a  forgotten  superstition. 

8,  6.  — land  of  Aroraat.  Tennyson's  poetical  form  of  Ari- 
mathsea.  It  is  the  town  (not  a  land),  Eamleh,  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  The  Hebrew  Eamathaim  was  given 
in  the  Septuagint  as  Armathaim,  in  the  Greek  Testament  as 
Arimathsea. 

This  was  the  native  place  of  the  "rich  man,"  the  "  honour- 
able counsellor"  (Mark  15  43),  the  "good  man  and  just"' 
(Luke  23.  60),  the  "disciple  of  Jesus"  (John  19.  88),  who 
buried  Christ's  body.  and.  about  whom  the  mediaeval  legend 
naturally  grew.  ' 

3,  7.— day  of  darkness.     See  Luke  28.  44,  45. 

3,  7.— dead  Went  wandering.    See  Matt.  27.  52,  53. 

8,  8.— Moriah.  The  mount  on  Avhich  stands  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.- 

3,  n.— Arimathaean  Joseph.  The  story  of  Joseph  has  been 
partly  given  in  notes  3,  4  and  3,  (>.  The  legend  further  nar- 
rates how  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Jews,  miraculously  fed  by 
the  Grail,  and  how,  when  deliveretl  by  Christ,  he  took  rliip  for 
England  to  christianize  that  island.  Along  with  the  Grail,  as  . 
we  learn  in  Balin  and  Balan,  he  brought 

'  Thorns  of  the  crown  and  shivers  Of  the  cross. 
And  therewithal  (for  tluis  he  told  us)  brouglit 
By  lioJy  .Joseph  hitlier,  tliat  same  spear 
\Vhere\vith  tii  ■  Roman  pierced  the  side  of  Christ.' 

The  first  church  which,  according  to  tradition,  Joseph  found- 
ed in  England,  was  built  at  Glastonbury  in  (10  a.d.,  and  there 
he  was  buried. 

3.  10.— winter  thorn  Blossoms.  "A  variety  of  hawthorn 
which  puts  forth  leaves  and  flowers  about  Christmastide.  This 
variety  in  said  to  have  originated  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and 
the  original  thorn  was  believed  to  have  been  the  staff  with 
which  .Tosej^h  of  Arimathsea  aided  his  steps  in  his  wanderinira 
from  the  Holy  Land  to  Glastonbury. "  (Ogilvy,   quoted  by 
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Littledale),  and  which  he  stuck  in  the  ground  when  ho  Htopped 
to  take  rest  on  tho  hill-top.  ^'  The  original  tree  was  LS 
dunng  thecn.1  wars,  but  grafts  from  It  still  flourish  in  tS 
neighbouring  gardens." 

th!'riv;7^'*''°"''r^'     ^^«^*y-fi-«  "'"e^  «•  ^'.   of  Bath,  on 
the  river  Brue  in  Somersetshire.     The  abbey,  now  i„  ruins 
once  occupied  sixty  acres  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 

tradition,  Kx„g  Arthur  and  his  queen  Guinevere  were  buried 

r  n       '    ,"'^  J^*'^*  ««P»ltus  inclytusEex  Arthurus  in  insula 
Avallonia,    was  found  under  a  stone  seven  feet  below    he  su' 

rin"d"T't!"^°"*'^^^  ^^"-^^^^-^  ^"  oaken  coffin  co" 
Daanrng  dust  and  bones.'    This  disinterment  took  place  bv 

o«ierofHenryII.     (Cka^nUr.,.  Enc,.)     However,  thel^ 
has  no  Historic  value.  ^ 

iT^i  ^.t"  ~^.°^'  .  '  ^«'"^i"«'^  ' '  a^o-Je' '      Tennyson  generally 
used  the  strong  form,  but  tho  weak  verb  transitively- 

*  Like  the  tendercst-hearted  maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  villapo  siile.' 

—Merlin  and  Vivien, 
Veriia7^°-<!?°"1*!''  '"°"''-     ^  '^^"^^^«^''  ^"-l  ««Pecially 

—Vergil,  ^wefd  i.,  70. 
Aeolus  (said)  these  things  in  reply:  etc. 

3,  19.  -the  heathen  prince.  Arviragus.  Probably  an  histor- 
ical char.u,ter,  though  we  have  only  tradition  for  hold^  that 
he  reigned  king  of  the  Britons  from  44  to  72  a.d.  Ho  ffgures 
m  Shakspero  as  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Cymbeline 

8,  20.-isle  of  marsh      Tho  river  Brue  or  Br«nf  a* — 

<n  its  course  forms  a  peninsula  or  island,  called  the  llw 
Avalon.     On  this  '  isle '  the  Abbey  was  founded. 
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3,  21.— wattles.  Twigs  and  flexible  rods,  which  woven 
through  uprights,  could  form  imperfect  walls. 

8,  22.-7016.  Tormer  years.'  (A.  S.  geara,  (gen.  pi.,  'of 
years, '  but  used  adverbially,  '  f(  )rmerly, '  '  of  yore. ') 

^)  2  i.  —far  as  T  have  read.  In  the  time  the  monk  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  the  Welsh  basis  of  the  magic  cauldron,  etc.,  had 
not  yet  been  joined  to  the  Christian  legend  of  Joseph  as  the 
evangelist  of  Britain. 

3,  25. — to-day.  '  In  our  day '  as  contrasted  with  the  '  days 
of  yore. ' 

TIE  VISION  OF  PERCI VALE'S  SISTER. 

4,  3. — sister.  Tennyson  greatly  develops  the  part  Perci- 
vale's  sister  plays  in  the  Grail  legend.  In  Maiory  there  is  no 
hint  of  her  early  love  (4,  5ff),  nor  of  her  seeing  the  Grail  (pp. 
4-6)  and  thus  of  her  indirectly  causing  others  to  seek  it. 
Tennyson's  art  in  creating  this  character  is  almost  as  fine  as  is 
that  in  his  Ambrosius. 

4,  5. — A  holy  maid.  Note  the  Tennysonian  repetition 
from  4,  8. 

4,  7. — flame. .  .blunted.  The  metaphor  is  changed,  without 
justification,  from  a  flame  to  an  arix)w.  The  thought  is  a  fine 
antithesis  to  Perci vale's  thought. 

'  The  early  heats  that  spring  and  sparkle 

and  waste  the  spiritual  strength, '  2, 16ff. 

4,  11.— scandal  of  the  Court,  etc.  See  the  summary  of  the 
Idylls,  p.  120  ff.,  and  the  quotation  from  Guinevere  in  note 
4,  13. 

4,  13.  — strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race.  Kumors  of  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  a  corrupt  society,  rumors  utterly  strange 
and  foreign  to  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  convent.  Arthv.  •,  at 
the  last,  realized  this  corruption,  as  he  said  to  Guinevere : 

' Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot ; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 
Tlien  others,  followinsr  these  my  miglitlest  kniglits 

Sinn 'd  also.' 

—Guinevere, 
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4,  la  -iron  grrating.     A  picturesque  touch,  vividly  recallin  - 

wn^rr,;:;'''''  '^^  ^^^^^^^  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  13  held  through  iron  gratings. 

4,  15.  -beat.  Notice  the  forcible  position  of  the  verb  Thfl 
word  suggests  the  storm  beating  into  the  convent.  It  echoes 
(Macaulay)  the  lines  in  a  former  idyll  of  this  very  scandal !- 

'  Nor  yet  was  heard 
The  world's  loud  whisper  breaking  into  storm. '  ^ 

—Marriage  of  Geraint 
confes!o7' '• '  "^-     ^'^^  '^'  Tennysonian  periphrasis,  '  her 

Jv\^%~^^T'^'-    '^^'  '''''"^^'''^  °^  ^^^^  ^y  '  ^i'^^^rs '  was  in 

on W^inrff         '"r"'"'-     '*  ""''^  '''  P^^««  -S^'--'    'years' 
only  m  reference  to  aged  persons  or  times  of  trouble,  for  which 

the  word  '  winters  '  sedbed  suggestive,  while  the  p^ets  natur- 
flZ:  ""  :^'"^^"^  *'^  '''''  ^^  *^^^-"^  b/springs^r 

4,  22  -From  our  Lord's  time.  Here  we  have  the  assumed 
chronology  of  the  poems.  Arthur's  reign  (see  page  112  endS 
with  his  death  in  542.     It  is  scarcely  necessary- to  i^nt  o^ 

the  poets  and  warriors  of  the  twelfth  century  rather  than  the 
semi-barbarism  of  the  sixth.     Similarly  the  thought,  feeling 
philosophy    „.or.lity  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  are  of    he  nfnt 
teenth  century  rather  than  the  twelfth. 

Surely,    m  sense,  mist  be  construed   with     would  come' 
treating  « he  had  thought '  as  almost  a  parenthesis.  ' 

«.! f  ^' ~^.u^\ .  '^^^  ^''^^^''  '■''  °" *^^  ^^^°le'  affirmative,  as  we 

pressed  clause,-' Nay,  I  know  not  why  it  should  not  come' 

onuspresen  jnga  negative  answer  to  the  doubt,  signifiTb; 

might 'm  the  nun's  question.  ^ 

5,  10.-Beyond  my  knowing  of  them.       Beyond  what  I  had 
ever  known  them  to  be.'    Note  the  poet's  fondness,  as  exem- 
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plified  in  the  rei^etition  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  line, 
for  a  monotonous  anaphora. 

5.  16.— horn  from  o'er  the  hills.  Tennyson  liad  p  specir.T 
liking  for  the  sound  of  a  horn  in  the  mountait.^,  and  o*t;en 
allnVjd  to  it.  In  the  Bn^j'.  Song  in  Tlie  Princess,  tho  cKsiiii 
of  t-ae  sound  as  heaixl  over  Xillamey  is  marvellously  caufebi. 

'  O  ha :  k  >  0  hf  r:  ■  I  how  thin  t\nd  clear, 

And  i.Sihjaer  •:  iarcf,  f  ii'her  going  J 
O  swveS;  ni^H  fm.  u-.on  tlirt'  and  soar 

Tlie  I'ov  is  ..;  EIflaj)f!  I'aintly  blowing  1 
Bloi/,  i(>i  :  s  ]i,:ar  the  3)urplc  glens  replying ; 

BIuw,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

5,  18.— To  hunt  b^  moonlight.  Yet  legend  has  bleivl  )d 
Arthur  with  tlie  Bj>ectral  Huntsman.  Gervase  of  Tilbua-j 
(1212)  sa\  '1  that  in  the  woods  of  Britain  the  foresters  tell  that 
on  alternate  days,  about  noon  or  at  midnight  when  the  moon 
is  full  and  shining,  they  often  see  an  array  of  hunters  with 
dogs  and  sound  of  horns,  who,  in  answer  to  the  enquirers, 
i>a  V  that  they  are  of  the  household  and  fellowship  of  Arthur 
(from  Strachey's  Introduction). 

5,  18.— The  slender  sound.  Thisisas  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
'  thin  and  clear '  in  the  quotation  in  note  5,  16. 

5,  19.  —distance  beyond  distance.  From  a  place  far  beyond 
what  we  call  distance  — hence  an  incredible,  an  infinite  distance. 

5,21. — aught. .  .hand.  A  characteristic  expansion  of  the 
preceding  line. 

5,  23.— a  cold  and  silver  beam.  Cf.  the  narrative  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Grail  to  the  Round  Table,  p.  8. 

5,  25. — beatings  in  it.  A  Tennysonian  touch,  in  harmony 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  Grail  as  the  sacramental  cup. 
See  3,  4. 

6,  2.— faded,  .decay'd.  ..died.      This   metaphorio   ust 
words  not  ordinarily  applied  to  colours,  gives  fine  variety    u 
expression. 

The  Vision  of  Percivc  '  Sister.  —  ^*  She  sees  the  \.  ;;.  tijid 
sees  it  through  nor  own  Ligh-wroughfc  and  delicate  p.  .-'rlon. 
It  comes  attended  by  such  music  as  an  ethereal  ear  mff?litl>«3.ir 
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through  her  cei?7hew7"''     f  !^t"^'^*'^^'^^l  «*r«-«^« 
n.  +V,         • ,     ?   '         ^"^"^  ^°^  ^^"ch  it  Steals  is  silver-cnl,l 
as  the  maxden's  heart  sees  it :  but  the  Grail  is  rose  rj  in  t 

h  :z^:ts  ".:'  ^  '^^^"^  '^^'*'  -^  *^«  "h"e -1  s 

Wen  •  Tt  is  Ihl  "^-^  'T  '°'°'^^-     ^^^  *°  «-rth,  ecstatic  to 
neaven  ,  it  is  the  vision  of  a  mystic  maiden's  passionate  puritv 

And  the  vex.es  are  fitted  to  the  vision."    Z^iorTlZ^^^^ 

GALAHAD. 

6  16. -Galahad.      AcconJing  to  Malory  fxi.  2^    Oai«T,o^ 
that  there  shoZ  b.^,  °  °'  •'°'°P'' "'  Arimath»a, 

Shafapere,  ^  '*'"'™  ^"S""'.     So  in 

'  I  have  «  nilnd  prejage,  me  such  thrift  • 

—Xerdiant  of  Ytnict,  1. 1 176. 
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many  battles,  finally  becoming  king  of  Sairas  in  the  spiritual 
plaoe.  In  Sarras  he  sees  the  Qrail,  receives  the  Saviour  in 
his  bodily  form  and  thus  achieves  the  quest.  There  he  dies 
and  there  his  body  is  buried  by  Bors  and  by  Percivale,  who 
then  becomes  a  monk  (xvii  22,  28.)  Tennyson's  early  lyric 
Sir  Odlahad,  quoted  in  the  Appendix,  shows  the  early  hold  the 
figure  of  this  virgin  Christian  knight  had  on  his  imagination. 
The  side  of  human  life  that  he  represents  and  Tennyson's 
estimate  of  it  are  commented  on  below. 

6,  18.— dubb'd  him  knight.  'Dubb'  is  lit  'to  strike,'  but 
with  particular  reference  to  the  slight  blow  in  the  shoul- 
der (or  rarely  the  c^heek)  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  which 
concluded  the  ceremony  of  investure. 

7,  1.  —  Lancelot— Lancelot,  in  Malory,  was  the  son  of 

King   Ban  of   Ben  wick  (Brittany)  and  of    the  lineage  of 

Joseph  of  Arimatheea.    In  iufancy  he  was  the  nursling  of 

the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  hence  his  name  Lancelot  of  the  Laka 

In  previous  Idylls  of  the  series,  Lancelot  played  an  important 

part.     He  fought  side  by  side  with  Arthur  for  King  Leodogran 

and  the  two, 

'  For  each  had  warded  either  in  the  fight, 
Sware  on  the  field  of  death  a  deathless  love. ' 

To  Lancelot,  the  knight  most  loved  and  honoured,  was  given 
the  charge  of  bringing  Guinevere  from  her  father's  court  to 
Arthur — a  fatal  embassy,  for  at  first  she  thought  him,  as  we 
learn  later,  the  king  himself,  and  they  loved.  Suspicions  of 
this  love  awoke  and  spread  in  the  Court  They  were  the  reason 
of  the  cruel  trials  that  Geraint  laid  on  Enid ;  the  fatal  truth  in 
them  brought  about  the  death  of  Balin  and  Balan ;  they  made 
a  flagrant  story  when  Vivien  related  them  to  Merlin ;  and  the 
fatal  love  itself  stood  in  the  way  of  Lancelot  loving  Elaine, 
and  caused  her  death.  But  so  far  there  was  no  proof,  and  the 
loyal  mind  of  Arthur  knew  nothing,  suspected  nothing  of  this 
love.    So  matters  were  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  theGraiL 


r_  i.i._  ,._!., 
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th»  place  of  Lancelot  with  that  of  the  Imagination,  ''or  if  it 
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o'^rSlCm  '  '""^■""'^  '^■"■»™-"«.  »  «.e  i«e 

rapid  Sight  in  pui„iT,SS„r«weTlV'"  '"'"""'"^  ""'' 
7,  4.-thej  come     „  .""' ""^  """"'"'ovi'n  characteristics. 

«i»g  people  fckr:  to  oou't  ,V      '"^"««r.,,.  whoaretri- 
'heir  time  i„  ^^^      <,  slurn-of  "r"  ""*•  '^'"''S* 

love  was.  he  'loved  but  one  onlv  '  an.  f'  ?^  '"*"'  "^  '^^<^ 
man.' his  brother  could  weU  ad/;.s,  h  ""  u'  ^^^'^  '^  ^^^^ 
noblest  praise  ever  eive^to  an 'ran!!^  ^'^  *'^  ^^^^^^  «^  *he 

n;;^'^daX!Xi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  christian .„,,.ts;  a„. 

thou  were  never  matched  of  earthW  l„^  ^."'''i*'*'  *"«•■«  ^^ou  liest  that 
courtliest  knight  that  ever  ba  e  Sd  ^^hn^'"' '  '^"'  "^«»  ^^^^^^  *he 
0  thy  lover  (friend)  that  ever  bestS  'l~  Tu'  ^^"^  *'•"««'  ^'lend 
lover  Of  a  slnfm  ,„an  that  ever  love^fv^a?.'^^^^^^^^^ '''""  ''^"-^  "''^  ''•»««* 
™^»thatever8trakewlthswo,7anrhTJ     i*''^""'^^^ 

qi'trrs.Tr i^a  'hi'-  '-^°'°'^'  •'^'»'»'.  - 

sword  The  gi^,;  „s  ^  or  tltT'^'T"  "'^  '="«'"' 
maiden,  daughter  of  a  IdJ  oT  o„l  ?  'm  ".''  ""'^  "  "'"^"^ 
SirdleL  Percivale's sister  fv ho  wkhT  7  u  ""^  "'*  "'e 
on  the  ship,  then  "  otTrf  aj  f  '"*"■ "'' Bo«  were 
we«seen,fy^ughtS,  Uto';"^  .♦""  7  ^'■"'^  "'>'■='' 
set  (oil  precious  stones,  ...|a  rich  w^''  T"*  T"  """  ""^ 
seid  she,  hei«  is  a  gird:    tnat  oTJl?^      ^°'''-    ^"^  '"*. 

Andwit,e  ™„  tL  g™rt;roM^-r:*".','''-«"'- 

my  nazT,  wuich  I  loved  well  whor,  T  ''""'^  "^'^  "''^^«  "^ 

BuUs..nasX^ttha:'rXZ:;r----a. 
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clipped  off  my  hair  and  made  this  girdle  in  the  name  of  Gofl. 
Then  went  tho  gentlewoman  and  set  if  y-r   '"  ..•     irdle  of  the 

sword and  then  she  girt  him  about  the  middle  witn  the 

sword  :  —  ' Now  reck  I  not  though  I  die,  for  now  I  hold  me  one 
of  the  blp'^f-ed  maidens  of  the  world,  which  hath  made  the 
worthiest  ':night  of  the  world.  Damsel,  said  Galahad,  ye 
have  dont-  so  much  that  I  shall  be  your  knight  all  the  days 
of  my  life'  (xvii.  1).  The  changes  Tennyson  makes  are 
signifccint.  The  girding  on  of  tho  sword  is  no  longer  a  sepa- 
rate episode,  but  is  brought  close  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
knighting  of  Galahad.  Thus  without  marring  the  unity  of  the 
story,  a  picturesque  addition  is  made.  Yet  more  striking  is 
the  spiritualizing',  of  the  story.  The  poe>  seizes  on  the  incident 
for  its  spiritual  import.  It  becomes  to  him  a  symbol  of  a  sort 
of  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  Church  Militant,  a  laying  on 
of  hp.nds,  a  coni  -mation  of  religious  belief  that  is  to  lead 
Galahad  surely  to  the  Heavenly  City. 

7,  14.— my  knight,  my  love.  The  spiritual  ecstasy  that 
uses  the  language  of  earth  for  a  passion  without  anyli  g  of 
earth  in  it  is  wonderfully  depicted  m  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  quoted 
in  the  Appendix. 

7,  16.— round  thee,  naiden.  This  se  of  'riaiden'  as 
applied  to  a  man  may  bt  ,  ustra^ed  by  ^  similar  use  of  '  virgin.' 
Arthur  speaking  to  Guinevere  says, 

'  O  Guineverr , 
Pot  1  was  evpr  virgin  snve  for  tree.' 

—Ouinetere. 

7,  18.— break  thro'  all.  A  figure  froni  ::ae  contest  of  the 
jousts,  = '  conquer  all. ' 

7,  19.— in  the  spiritual  city.      Cf.     3,  According    o 

Malory,  the  goal  of  Galahad's  quest  t  s  thu  ity  of  Sarras(s«« 
note  6,  13),  which  was  '  in  the  spiritual  place ' ;  it  had  bep 
ir.e  scene  of  our  Lord's  succour  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (xvii. 
30),  and  there  Galahad  became  king  and  achieved  the  Grail 
(xvii  20,  22).  Tennyson  symbolizes  as  before.  The  '  spiritual 
city  "  is  to  him  the  iieaveniy  Jerusalem. 
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One  with  him,  to  believe  a,  he  believed '  , 

Inmsh  does  not  like  the  thouirlit  of  fi  o 
commission,  do  not  so  derive      TH  \  ^''""^^^  ^  "  SpWtual 

Mesmerism,  of  anesmeric  of  hJpn  .Ho  ''"''''•' '""^'^'^S^^' 
thes.  grave-sounding  wonh  ma"  ^"^^f ^'»"-  whatever 
intended  u.  to  thinf  iTtC^uZTu,  "  ''''  ^^'  ^^^ 
anol«.n,  th.  lang.  age  wouldlett  ;>ib,?  7/^^^-"^ 
intention  appears  in  the  poem    Th.         ,  ^^  ""'  '""  '"^'^ 

p  f?21.  ^"''   *^®   ^^'«rds  are  distressing," 

THE  SIEGE  PERILOUS. 

the  deV  Uought  to  fr„,t,.„t  K  .,  ■^°°°"''"«  ■"  one  acocint, 
Chris,'  .nc-.Z  .^  b,.T,^^?'°'-''"''  W«h  ,he  »ehen,e  „ 
h»  though.,,  ,         'had  an  thj      ■^'  """"'  "^  '''°^''  ""1 

In  the  scheme  of  the  Allegory  M«,h-n  ,'-  « 
as  typifying  the  intellect  ^of'^L^un^^^Tfy  ^g*^«d 

power.      wMeru-n,"  according  rklTe'^f  '^  ^''"'"^^ 
oimtive  and   inventive  facultv    fHo  '       '^P^^e*^'^   the 

i-gination  with  all  that  the^i,^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  -^ 

all  arts,"  p.  26.     "His  stren^H    r  •'  therefore,  kn   ws 

though  not  necess-S;  i!"^L  "'  "  "f '°'  ^P^^*^^"™' 
a  philosopher  and  a  Jen:pH:iTsrrv:^^  ^^  ^ 

afto.    the   true  and   the  l^autiful!'  "To    "ff"  r^^^^^^ 
Maccallum.    utypifi,3  the  assistance  wh th  «  '^^" 

-pie  .ust^ive  from  the  ^nTZ  .:'"^"f^y,  "«^^  ?"- 
=Qat  iuys  homage  to  the  ideal  Vr^  loi^"®'''  "'  ^hemteUect, 
highf^t,^'  p.  88a  ^""'^  °'    l^half  of  the 
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8,  5.— Siege  Perilous.  Fr.  = '  perilouBohair.'  The  Fr.  tilgt 
is  connected  with  L.  aedea.  "  They. .  .sftid  to  Merlin  :. .  .thou 
shouldst  ordain  by  thy  crafta  a  siege  that  no  man  should  sit 
in  it  but  he  all  only  that  shall  pass  all  other  knights. .  .Then 
he  made  the  siege  perilous  "  (xiv.  2).  "In  the  Siege  Perilous 
fsaid  Merlin  to  Arthur,]  there  shall  sit  no  man  therein  but  one, 
and  if  there  bo  any  so  hardy  to  do  it  he  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  he  that  shall  sit  there  shall  have  no  fellow"  (iii  4).  At 
Pentecost  of  that  year  the  knights  found  written  on  the  seat : 
'Four  hundred  wint.  rs  and  fifty-four  accomplished  after  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  this  siege  to  >>o  fulfilled ' 
(xiii.  2.).  Atdhiner  an  old  knight  brought  in  Galahad,  and 
when  the  cloth  covering  the  chair  was  lifted  they  read,  "  This 
is  the  siege  of  Galahad  the  haut  (=high)  prince."  "And  then 
ho  set  him  down  surely  in  that  siege  :  Then  all  the  knights  of 
the  Bound  Table  marvelled  them  greatly  of  Sir  Galahad,  that 
he  durst  sit  in  that  siege  perilous,  and  was  so  tender  of  age,  and 
wist  not  from  whence  he  came,  but  all  only  of  God>  and  said, 
This  is  he  by  whom  the  Sancgreal  siiall  be  achieved,  for  there 
never  sat  none  but  he,  but  he  were  mischieved "  (xiii.  4).— 
Malory. 

' '  Perilous  "  is  used  in  a  neutral  sense  (as  originally  '  omi- 
nous," success, 'etc.  were).  The  chair  possesses  a  fateful  power 
that  results  in  either  evil  or  good  to  the  man  who  tries  it.  ~ 

In  some  legends  the  Eound  Tablo  and  the  Siege  Perilous  are 
held  to  be  the  table  and  chair  at  which  and  in  which  the  Lord 
sat  at  the  Last  Supper.  Out  of  verses  lil<e  1  Ck)r.  11. 28  f . :— But 
let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drihk  of  that  cup.  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  un- 
worthily, eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  dis- 
cerning the  Lord's  body  -it  was  easy  to  develo'-  he  legend  of 
a  Siege  Perilous,  as  in  Malory,  where  we  are  tolu,  men  were 
suddenly  destroyed  who  rashly  sat  in  the  chair. 

TAfi  ^/Ze^for?/.— Thes;  mbolism  of  the  chair  is  fruitful  of  diffi- 
culty. In  Malory  it  is  one  of  many  objects  endued  v  th  mysti- 
oai  properties,  serving,  accorc!  ng  to  middle-age  i    dons,  to 
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;|e»ignate  m  chosen,  the  elect,  the  royally  born    et«  T 

T.  nnyson  this  medieval  idea  i,  replaced  bv  an  .11        •    ,  " 
i»8r-     What  themeanm^  \^  ZZt^^Z.!          ^^^^^^^ 

the  siege    ttt^CZt-J^^ 

Percivfle's  not  the  1.         .     ""  ^''"''  "'"^^  ^^'^  -"^ds  are 

the  cur:.nt'  CyTn^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  represent  simp,. 

Tablepeoplewho'ddn^r Low  reTAT:"'  T  '^  "^^^'^^ 
^er/,-„  «„rf  Vivien      Sn  Pn  ,  ""^  "^^  '^'"^^^  ^<^  'roui 

vertence.' which  could  no?    1?     T'  '^'  '°^^  "'^^  '^^  ""'^^d- 
ment  by  ^^Z     I^C'^'^t^fV^^ 
in  his  wU:  "n  IlT    "  se  f  I         "'"  *r^^^^  ^'«  «^-^'  ^- 
of  Christ,  «'He   hat  IS  I'-    iT  !"^"«^f''««hoes  the  words 

loseth  his  lire  ^Z^^:Z:^,^f\^  ;y  -  ^e  that 

for  he  reproaches  Pe^^a^  no  iG.  *^\^«''"'^*."-«n)reted  it, 
knightly  power.  thaThe  boH  .  '  ^"T"'*  ""^  ^^^'^  P"'^«  ^"  »"« 
himlelf  Tike  GaTahad  Gait  "i°"'  *^"™^"*^'  ^^"^  "«^  ^°«t 
rashness  thaT:  ^ t  alTp  r^:t^?:rdrr-i°""r^^^'^™ 
unhappiness,  trusting  n  LI  h  on  tbl'^  '"''  disgrace  and 
proval  of  God.  ^®  ''"''^'^  P°^«^  and  ap- 

The  views  of  different  commentators  vary  greatl v  • 
"We  are,  I  presume,  to  understand  i^!I  f  •  ' 
allegorically  the  chair  ^fA:^"^^!'?  t'"  ^V'^''^^"* 
who  synibolises  the  powers  orSilJt  .t^'^'^  ^^  ^'"""' 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  product  ^h^l^^^^^^^  Imagination,  and 
superhuman  insight.  Thestranlfi  ^'^^'^^^^^  ^«««^rches  and 
perhaps,  the  straLl  m     .  "^^^^^e figures  carven  on  itdenote, 

Z  Chang  abeo^^^^^^^  """^^  tT'"^  ^'"^"^  --  - 

be  those  li  arirpTnetlle  /a  T  "  ""'''  '  "^^'^^^  ^^^^ 
of  an  inscrutawTputurf  \t  ,;  \^''''^^^-  Present,  or 
has  a  deeper  insig^tL  that    r^''^'"''^^^"^^^^^ 

f    t^     I      ^  great  Author,  which  are  hidden  from 
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the  eyes  of  all  living.  The  chair  is  perilous  for  good  and  ill, 
because  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  involves  increased  capa- 
cities and  responsibilities,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  For 
whoever  sits  in  the  chair  cannot  remain  as  he  was  before.  He 
must  go  forward  to  higher  perfection,  or  baokwaid  to  deeper 
failure.  In  either  case  he  loses  his  old  self.  Merlin  sat  in  it 
and  was  lost,  because  his  discernment  of  Vivien's  guile  was 
unaccompanied  by  sufficient  moral  reprobation  and  firmness 
of  will  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  her  snare.  Galahad 
will  lose  himself  to  save  himself,  because  he  loses  his  share  in 
this  world  and  all  that  it  has  to  offer,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
crowned  "King,  far  in  the  spiritual  city."    Elsdale,  p.  62  f. 

"  Tennyson  plainl*^  intends  it  to  indicate  the  temptations  of 
'sense.'"— Littledale,  p.  224. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  the  legend  according  to  which  the 
vacant  seat  represented  Christ  himself  at  the  Last  Supper  with 
his  apostles,  and  therefore  it  was  presumption  to  be  punished 
with  destruction  if  any  sat  in  it  except  tho?e  for  whom  it  was 
destined.  These  then  who  set  themselves  as  a  guiding  light 
to  men  in  matters  of  the  highest  spiritual  import,  if  they  can- 
not  entirely  cast  away  self  are  lost,  as  Merlin  was  lost ;  but 
when  the  promised  deliverer  appears  who  sacrifices  himself 
wholly  for  men,  then,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  comes  the 
year  of  miracle"    Macaulay,  p.  xviiL 

8,  a— by  misadvertence.  A  word  of  Tennyson's  coinage. 
It  IS  more  than  'inadvertence,'  suggesting  the  ill  results  of 
inadvertence. 

8,  lO.-Merlin's  doom.  Not  "the  judgment  pronounced 
by  Merhn,  that  no  man  could  sit  there  but  he  should  lose 
himself"  (Macaulay),  but  simply  tlie  alleged  fate  o:  Merlin, 
told  in  the  preceding  lina 

8,  12.— summer  night.  Compare  the  season  in  Morte 
d' Arthur,  82,  2.  There  is  a  regular  progress  of  the  scenic 
background  of  the  Idylh,  making  a  wonderfully  effective  har- 
mony with  the  regular  progress  of  the  story.  The  Grail  with 
Its  sudden  tempests,  thunderstorms,  is  one  of  the  summer 
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Th.  <?  .      ,    ^'''^^  remains  only  a  suggestion. 

May  seems  to  spread  its  «»rf,l  ?        '  '''°"<'™  °'  "-e 

early  su.^er  o^f  'tX^Zl^Z  ^^a^eth  ?,  ^^  ^.^ 
following    mowing-season    of    "  Geraint  "    .n^    t    "^"""f^^ 
summer-thunder-shower  of   "  Vivien ''/>,  .      '    '^'^'^^^ 

summer" of  "Elaine"  w,>h  J- T       ""^^'^^^^  *»  the   "fuU 

for  heat  "-and  later  to  h/  T"^'"*^  "^*^"^^"^  ^^^e 
broken  weather  ^Uh;  ' ^0^^  "'tT""^"^^  ^^ ^ 
roses  and  brambles  of  "Pefleas  "  and  .T'  *he  autumn 
namonf'the  close  of  autrn-tL;wl"alu:  ^T.  ''^^" 
lowing  avenues,"  through  whiVh  /  o  *^  ^'^wly  mel- 
to  his  doom,  ik  -GuLevel"^^^^^^  '"  -^^^  ''"^^^""^  ^^^'"^ 
winter  pervade  the  picZ  Tnd  n  tr'pf  "^^*^  f^  ™^"°" 
we  come  to  "deep  mid-winter  on  M    ,  '"^  °^  ^^'^"^" 

end  of  all,  on  the  year's  211^.  r  T^""  ^^"^'''  ^"^  *he 
yea  r)-"  that  day  when  the  ^'  ^?  T''""  ^'  *^«  ^^'^  °'  ^^e 
Ws  lowest  in  the'^omn;  yeL'"  T^^^^^^^^  °'  'r^"  ^^^-^  ^^ 
"on  the  night  of  the  New  ?ear  4f '  "^'  ^'^°  ^"*  ^PP«^^« 
light  of  ' '  the  n«w  =„.T  •     .      '    '^'^^PPears  into  the  dawning 

wLe  acti*  nrp^rSl!;^''!:  ^^^'-""^  'h™  "' 
limits  of  the  one  prtacZ  andT'  """'"'^  "*>''"  *« 

n.oli'toT.:'l.r„f:ni.etir'''  -^  -«■>-  ..the 
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to  supper,  and  every  knight  sat  in  his  own  place  as  they  were 
totorehand.     Then  anon  they  heani  a  cracking  and  a  crying 
of  thunder,  that  them  thought  the  place  should  all  to-drive 
(collapse).    In  the  midst  of  this  blast  entered  a  sun-beam  more 
clearer  by  seven  times  than  ever  they  saw  day,  and  all  they 
were  aligh^ed  (illumined)  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Then  began  every  knight  to  behold  other,  and  either  mw  other 
by  their  seeming  ft  irer  than  ever  they  saw  afore.      Not  for 
then  there  was  no  knight  might  speak  one  word  a  great 
while,  and  so  they  looked  every  man  on  other,  as  they  had  been 
dumb.      Then  there  entered  into   the  hall  the  Holy  GraQ 
covered  with  white  samite,  but  there  was  none  might  8e>j  it, 
nor  who  bare  it.     i^nd  there  was  all  the  hall  full  filled  with 
good  odours,  and  every  knight  had  such  meats  and  drinks  as 
he  best  loved  in  this  world  ;  and  when  the  Holy  Grail  had  been 
borne  through  the  hall,  then  the  holy  vessel  departed  sud- 
denly, that  they  wist  not  where  it  became  (what  became  of  it). 
Then  had  they  all  breath  to  speak.     And  then  the  kino-  yielded 
•thankings  unto  God...  Now,  said  Sir  Gavvaine, . .  .ive  might 
not  see  the  holy  Graile,  it  was  so  preciously  covered  :  where- 
fore I  will  make  here  avow,  that  to-morn,   without  longer 
abiding,  I  shall  labour  in  the  quest  of  the  Sanc-greale  (holy 
Grail),  that  I  shall  hold  me  out  a  twelve-month  and  a  day,  or 
more  if  need  be,  and  never  shall  I  return  again  unto  the  court 
till  I  have  seen  it  more  openly  than  it  hath  been  seen  here : 
and  if  I  may  not  speed  (succeed),  I  shall  return  again  as  he 
that  may  not  be  against  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  they  of  the  Table  Round  heard  Sir  Gawaine  say  so,  they 
arose  up  the  most  party,  and  made  such  avows  as  Sir  Gawaine 
had  mada 

Anon  as  king  Arthur  heard  this  he  was  greatly  displeased, 
for  he  wist  well  that  they  might  not  againsay  (break)  their 
avows.  Alas  !  said  king  Arthur  unto  Gawaine . . .  through  you 
ye  have  bereft  me  of  the  fairest  fellowship  and  the  truest  of 
knighthood  that  ever  were  seen  together  in  any  realm  of  the 
...--. —     ....  »^.^.i  ^j-i^;^.  ;i;;pa.i-o  irom  nence,  i  am  buro  they  aii 
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.4;;!t  *cr::rer.'^s,  t  -  -  ^--"^ 

grown  into  .each  ^he;'  ""^  ^'°''    ""<'  '"'"er'  hav„ 

amazement.     Cf.  4,  15.  etc  ^^^^^^  *^^  moment  of  dumb 

th!'souTheTn"f swol' '  ^.^^^^.^^^  '^-^-^  ^orm,  equivalent  to 
0  5-_=„^       7  /*  IS,  of  course,  archaic. 

reckoning  tLTe'^-     ""  "''  °'  "'^^^  °^  ^-ce."  common  in 
'  For  ever  and  ever,  and  one  day  more.' 
0   ft      CJ^  D  ,  ~^'*^  M^widlow,  147. 

Malory  (xL  4),  he  was  'nephew  unrn«T*  ^^''"^di"^:  to 
frequently(xi  6)  spoken  oft  I  rulin'"'  ''^"^"^°^''  *^°"^^ 
ac^^^:^;;;^::::^,.  ^-  ^^^^  ^^-  ^f  Gawain.  char. 

The  wLe''of\hr'f^rwlnTe''-    .'"•    !"'  ^^'-^--te8,  15. 

0, 15. -Scaped     Ari1,!f-'f   ''  '^^'"^^'^  ^^  T«»"^«<^"- 
per;  ^^^'     ^"^  ^^^^^^'^  f°^'"^  of  '  escaped. '    Ct  Shaks- 

•Ofhah-breadth  '-apes  i' the  imminent  deadly  breach  - 
Q   .7  .  -Othello,  i.  lii. 

The  quarry  cries  on  havoc.  ' 

—Samlet,  v.  ii.,  351. 

~Sicha7'd . 


UTkni. 


=-i  is  this  that  cries 


.  V.  ili.,  38a 


on 
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'to  vociferate/  'to  exclaim,'  «to  call 


It  is  to  be  explained, 
loudly. ' 

9.17.  -her  shining  hair.  A  favourite  epithet  with  the  poet. 
It  IS  (Macaulay)  the  Trkomum^  (paeivov^,  the  'shining  tresses  ' 
m  Homer,  //.  14,  176. 

9. 18.  —either  milky  arm.  '  Either '  quite  properly  used  for 
'  each  of  two. '    Cf .  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  49,  3. 

"On  either  side  the  river  lie." 
•Milky  '  =  '  milk-white, 'is  a  favourite  word  with  the  poet : 
'  Every  milky  sail 
On  winding  streamer  distant  sea.' 

.  — In  JUemoriam.  cxv.  * 

'  A  milky-bell'd  amaryllis  blew.' 

—  TJie  Daisy. 
9,  19.— Red-rent.     A  good  instance  of  the  poet's  power  in 
word  formation,  a  vivid  touch,  likewise-'  torn  till  bloody.' 

9,  20.— leaves  the  rope.  Blown  from  the  bolt-ropes  that 
strengthened  the  edges  of  the  sail. 

9,  22.  —to  smoke.  The  metaphor  is  beautifully  exact.  The 
practice  is  to  stupify  bees  with  smoke,  before  the  hive  is 
broken  in  upon.  'Such  honey'  represents  the  violations  of 
women's  honour  such  as  the  maiden  seeks  redress  for  from 
Arthur. 

9,  23.— Howbeit.  An  archaic  touch  =How  (ever)  it  be  = 
'  however. ' 

10,  2.— darken  under  Camelot.  Camelot  as  we  see  in  the 
following  lines  was  built  on  a  hill.  So,  when  Gareth  and  his 
followers  came  towards  the  city,  they  stood  first 

'On  the  plain 

That  broaden 'd  toward  the  base  of  Camelot, 
Far  off  they  saw  the  silver-misty  morn. 
Boiling  her  siioke  about  the  Royal  mount.' 

—Gareth  and  Lynette. 
10,  4  —thunder-smoke.     '  Dense  black  thunder  clouds. '   For 
the  compound,  cf . 

'As  thuilder-(in>n«  fnll  .nn  a  <.l«.>ni>.~  ...  > 

—A  Dream  of  Fair  Womm, 
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10, 11 .— Camelot,  And  all  the  dim  rich  citv      ti.«     •  * 
of  Ca„,elot  and  Arthur's  Hall  are  e™  wf  Ten^tonrT 
0«-.«A  ani  W„e  we  get  other  touches  of  descripA""!: 

At  tin  e,  the  spires  and  tutrcts  h«lf  „„v  dow  , 

Camelot,  a  city  of  shadowy  palaces 
And  stately,  rich  in  emblem  and  in  work 

?v,??  .f  ^*"*''  ^"^"^  ^'^  «'«*«•  d.\vs  in  stone 
Which  Merlin's  hand,  the  mage  at  Arthur  Wt 
Knowing  nil  arts,  had  touch'd,  and  e^x.ry  v LT 
At  Arhur's  ordinance,  tipt  with  lessening  peak 
And  pinnacle,  and  had  made  it  spire  to  heaven  ' 
According  to  Merlin's  statement  in  that  idyll : 

T,>nn„».     *u      .  'The  City  is  built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 
And  therefore  built  forever  ' 

Vamelot  m  the  AUeaoru      'T ;,-.!,! 

lovely  form,  of  ^ir^LJ^'-     S.Ti:;'^"'''"""''  '"^ 
towards  the  ,V«,  1  ^.1  •  f.  .      '  '  ''"  '™li«lloi88  of  man 

»nd  whU^viT/tu,:  tt /"Hturi:;:;:  '-"T  ''"'''''-■ 

tion  .eeives  from  anothe,:  X  're "Tit  ''  ■"*'"°"'- 
conn tl9s.=  „...,•„  ^i .__  .    ^    .       "^-y  "■^  *^™'  poetic,  rising  ud  in 
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numbered  influences,  mental,  moral,  or  religious,  derived  from 
the  experiences  of  the  past,  with  which  they  are  associated,  con- 
stitute theuity  in  which  the  soul  dwells,— the  sphere  in  which  it 
works,  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  which  it  breathes. . . 
The  city  is  built  to  music  ;  for,  as  the  harmony  and  proportion 
of  sound  constitute  music,  so  the  harmony  and  proportion  of  all 
the  various  elements  and  pwers  which  go  to  make  up  the  man, 
will  constitute  a  fitting  shrine  for  the  ideal  soul.     ' '  Therefore 
never  built  at  all ";  for  the  process  of  assimilating  and  work- 
ing  up  into  one  harmonious  whole  all  the  various  external 
elements  is  continually  going  on.    "  Therefore  built  for  ever  " ; 
for  since  harmonious  and  proportionate  development  is  4he 
continual  law,  the  city  will  always  be  complete  and  at  unity 
in  itself."    Elsdale,  p.  24  ff. 

"The  city  in  another  sense  may  represent  the  state  of 
spiritual  and  moral  pulture  in  the  worid  during  any  epoch. 
Every  generation  has  to  build  its  own  spiritual  city  for  itself ; 
. .  .it  is  not  a  permanent  structure,  but  depends  on  the  renewed 
efforts  of  generation  after  generation. "    Littledale,  p.  89.     '' 
"Oamelot  represents  the  gradual  accretion  of  human  belief 
and  culture  and  institutions,  the  structure  that  the  spirit  of 
man  has  buUt  for  itself  in  its  progress  from  the  brute.    But 
just  because  it  is  the  work  of  generations  of  effort,  much  has 
.tcome  unsound  and  may  be  overthrown ;  just  because  it  is 
human  even  the  newest  may  be  wrenched  and  endangered. 
And  meanwhile  the  fabrics  that  have  been  reared  are  less 
important  than  the  aspiration,  the  ideal,  that  is  raising 
them. "    Maccallum,  p.  327. 

10, 15.— the  mighty  hall.  To  the  conception  of  the  hall 
that  is  here  given  should  be  added  that  of  a  part  of  the  interior 
in  Gareth  and  Lynette  : 

•  Midway  down  the  side  of  that  lonj?  hall 
A  stately  pile,— whereof  along  the  front, 
Some  blazon'd,  some  but  carven,  and  some  blank, 
There  ran  a  treble  range  of  stony  shields,— 
Ktao,  and  high-arcbing  overbrow'd  the  hearth. ' 
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roXThn^t^srofTLii''^^^'  ^°"°^"*-  ^-^«'  -- 

twten''";;''T'f!'      ,^\^^«h-i«  and   provincial  word    'be- 

•b;^o,L";otetrt;%^:^^^^^^^^^ 

'  between,'  A.  S.  Utv^eluT)^  '  '""^"  ^^^"^«"*«  ^« 

10,  18  ff.— And  in  the  lowest  etr-    Tho 
tion  of  the  following  linesTal  ^  I      ^^""^"^^  construe-, 
the  zones.  ^  "^^''*'  *^«  ^^S'^^ar  character  6f 

10,  22._mould.    Here,  'form, 'as  in 

'  ^'"'^"^  '■'''^^^  shapes  of  noble  mould. ' 
in  O/i  —'i'fta  Daisy. 

the  coLtellation  „,  hX^^ZTS^  ""■.'""■  ^""•™'  -* 

always  di,«,ted  towarts  th^N^h  StaV  "Tf "  "'  "'"^  "" 

H,  2.-theheaa,ea  hordes     The ELr^vf"°'f'*'  '"■' 

11,  o— twelve... Arthur'Q  ««..«       a  ^     ,    " 
(Diet.   Nat.   Biography     'ArThur''^  .t'^?''?^  ^°  ^^"'^i^^ 
Arthur  were  :  (1)  At  th«  ,.     1    ,   I    ^'  ^^'''^^^^  ^^°*°"es  of 

On  ariver  called  lyth  Brit"  '  l^l'  1^  ""''"^ '  ('^'  ^'  ^'  ^) 
of  Linnuis  (Geoff^  mak^^^^^^^^ 

river  Bassas  (for  Lusa^^  7  r'  ,^J^^°^"^i^"'«)  5  (6)  On  the 
Guinnion  Castle;  (9)  At  tL  .  .  r''^'^  ^^"^°^ '  (^J  At 
Kairleon(Cae   e^noltheUsk     "^  \^''^''  "'^'^^  ^«  «-"«d 

-i.ply\can.p:f?hotSo; v'a^^^  '^.^  '^-^--' 

(Treuroit)  ;  (U)  At  th«  mf  ?     '  ^!  ^         *^®  '''^^^  Tribruit 

(wood  of   B;"it  wS  a  r     -^"f'  '^"^'^^*  ^-^-" 

Somersetshire:   (12    It     h«\ T^^'^   ^^°'^   ^"^«   ^^^  i^ 

historical;  th^  hilT  is  Lnt'f ^      'u  ?'^°"-      ^^^^  ^^«<^  ^^ 
SilnW^^v.""-^  -  V  ''  ^'^^'^tified  with  Baydon  Hill.  b«t-n.. 

T«n,so„  giveapc«ticalao»„ant  o,  these  baUIesin  Uncelo, 
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and  Elaine.    At  the  request  of  Lavaine  to  be  told  of  Arthur'* 
glorious  wars, 

*  Lancelot  spoke 
And  answer'd  him  nt  ftill,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  In  the  fight  which  all  day  long 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent  Glem ; 
And  in  the  four  loud  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglas  ;  that  on  Bassa ;  then  the  war 
That  thunder'd  in  and  out  the  gloomy  skirts 
Of  Celldon  the  forest;  and  again 
By  castle  Gurnion,  where  the  glorious  King 
Had  on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady's  Head, 
Carved  of  one  emerald  center'd  In  a  sun 
Of  silver  rays,  that  lighten 'd  as  he  breathed ; 
And  at  Ca^leon  had  he  help'd  his  lord, 
When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild  white  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering  ; 
And  up  in  Agned-Cathregonion  too, 
And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Trath  Treroit, 
Where  many  a  heathen  fell ;  'and  on  the  mount 
Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Round, 
And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  him. 
And  break  them ;  and  I  saw  him,  after,  stand 
High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to  plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  human  blood. 
And  seeing  me.  with  a  great  voice  he  cried, 
"They  are  broken,  they  are  broken  ! "  for  the  Kinp. 
However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 
For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  jousts, . . . 
Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
Fills  him :  I  never  saw  his  like :  there  lives 
No  greater  leader." 

11,  6.— blazon  (bla'zn),— The  word  generally  means  to  des- 
cribe, depict,  or  paint  armorial  bearings,  as  on  a  shield  (O.  Fr. 
blason,  shield)  ;  but  is  used  here  in  a  more  extended  sense  of 
of  painting  or  depicting  in  gorgeous  colours. 

11,  7,— board.  The  table  at  which  the  knights  ate,— the 
Bound  Table. 

11,  la— wealthy.     'Abounding in.' 

11,  10.— mere.  A.S.  mere,  sea,  lake;  hence  Mid.  R  and 
Mod.  E.  mer*i,  lake.     (Uf.  Mwr-maid.) 
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It  was  always  c„rZ"'a':S!\^f'«^»  *'«J  to-hes, 
give  nama,  to  thsir  c!l,n,v«.t         *  Teutons  and  Celts  to 

the  sword  is  narrated  ilT^Ct,  o^Z.^"^  °'^^^"^^ 

A^d  Arthur  rowed  across  and  took  it-rSh 
WUhJexvels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  liilf 

"Cost  me  away  I"''^'''^  ^'  '^^^^  ^""^-^^'f. 
Compare  Morte  d' Arthur,  n  83     Tt;=     •  • 
is  told  in  the  latter  poem,  p  Siff."  ^^'^"^  "^  *^^  ^^°«i 

se^t^^nlr-in^ra^t^of  Tf''  ^r  ^  *^^^  ^^^^^  -pre- 

suggostingthespi^Lr Llltrirt?  ^^°^' ^  '"^  P^^'^^' 
from  the  religion  of  Christ  constantly  receives 

11, 12.— One  to  the  west      hta«i.       t     , 

was  the  opposite  of  'blazoned!'    The 'shiel^'f^u  ''''"'' 
were  "®  shields  m  Arthur's  hall 

•Some  blazon'd,  some  but  carven,  and  some  hiank.' 
It      io  .  ~^'^^«i^<' and  Lynette. 

the  chapel  of  Ki„g.r  fellete'  Can^^^j"  '"S*^'  ">«  ««» 'hat 
the  poet's  ^tod.  %he  t3:.,  r^^r'f  •.  "f^  .•■-™  '»''n  in 
»rough  which  streams  the'ligJtThat'fX*'  *'°"  ™''°'" 
a-e,  to  th.  twelve  window*  l^l  ^  sS  JSl  ^ 
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chapel,  through  which  the  sun  shines,  and  the  other  two 
windows  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  the  one  blazoned  and  the 
other  blank,  have  also  their  counterpart  in  the  chapel  (or  had 
till  a  few  years  since).  The  epithet  '  long-vaulted, '  used  of  the 
hall  in  Gareth  and  Lynette,  is  very  appropriate  to  the  chapel." 
— Macaulay,  p.  48. 

The  Symbolism  of  the  Hall. — The  zones  plainly  indicate  the 
progress  of  civilization :— The  barbarous  age  in  which  wild 
beasts  are  superior  to  the  savage  ;  the  semi-barbarous  in  which 
men  subsist  on  the  products  of  the  chase,  having  the  beasts  in 
subjection  to  them ;  the  civilized,  in  which  men  are  perfect  in 
so-called  strength,  ^nightly  warriors  with  the  trained  resources 
and  courtly  graces  of  chivalry  ;  the  age  of  moral  force  when 
men  begin  ('wvlu  arrowing  wings')  to  have  a  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  God  ;  \ (.■vJHg  into  the  highest  ideal  of  mankind— man 
perfect  in  forr  ■y,.il  sfcrength  ('  made  by  Merlin'),  the  roof  and 
crown  of  all  ihh.-j-^  ('with  a  crown')  endued  with  supreme 
spiritual  force  {'pea  k'd  wings')  that  is  ever  directed  towards 
the  unchangeable  and  eternal  Verities,  God  ^'pointed  to  the 
Northern  Star ').  It  is  from  the  east  that  man  thus  perfect 
derives  this  spiritual  strength  that  illumes  him  in  art,  litera- 
ture, and  religion,  and  this  strength  is  partly  reflected  below 
to  the  toiling  and  oppressed  people. 

The  Hall  within  symbolizes  Arthur's  life,  from  the  time  he 
begins  his  rule  ('eastern')  endued  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  ('Excalibur')till,  thoughnotyetcomeC  west.  ..blank'), 
his  end. 

"This  hall,  built  by  Merlin  for  Arthur,  is  the  structure 
which  the  ideal  soul  builds  for  itself  by  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  of  imagination  and  intellect.  The  other  parts  of  the 
city,  the  roofs,  the  towers,  the  spires,  we  may  understand  as 
the  minor  accessories  and  adjuncts  of  its  life.  But  this  is  the 
inner  shrine  of  persoi.ality  wherein  the  soul  itself  siis. .  .The 
exteraal  aspect  of  the  hall  represents  the  dominion  of  the  soul 
in  its  external  and  visible  effect  u"on  the  pronrsr^?  of  ths 
human  race.     Next  we  have  its  internal  aspect :— The  hall 
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i»  broader  and  higher  than  any  in  all  fh«  io«^ 
*.Uhe  Objection  o,  the  wi'"ia'*ltt;"  '^''°' "' 
h.gher  bnng,  .rae  liter    •  and  freedom  ThU  W  , 

%ht  :„a,de  strea„«  through  the  twelve  great  blttl.         t. 

the..-tro7:s:r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

«emf  tl^°^,''  ''""•'"■."'"  «"» 1"»  rtould  vanish  likeadmm 
^ZTJ^l^:Xr  '"'  '°""^'°*'  »"~"" 

stedrast  Xr  as  th„:lT"'  """  '""  ""^'  '""»'  ^  *» 

-t::o:rLTz^rrtf!sr^'^^^^^ 

-*  .1  the  authority  o,  a  ir ^C.-tSaUnT 

'*  S^n'li  51!'^/''^  '"'••''^  ""'^  ^«'"«'-««  '"ore  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty. " 

—Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  i    no 

Inatthehalledorealsodenly 

"~ "•""  "■  "•"'ifJ't  upon  a  stede  of  brass. " 

a,  21.-Th.  j:oId«  dr.j„„.     J,,  ,^  y„,  ^,  ^^j.^^,^ 
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star,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  fflobe  of  flr«  {«  #«t      . 
^ragon,  symbolizing  the  sovereign^  of  U.Jer     m^^^ll  ' 
had  two  dragons  made,  one  of  whVwl  W^e  with  him  !n 

^It^e'  ^r  '^r  "^  ^^"'^^^^^^  (Dragonhear  To  t  ^ 
l«lt»  the  dragon  thoretore  meant  «overei»nt»   .„j  T 

»..  u^ed  by  Arthur  a.  Victoria  uee.  th^n'    The  .™Il 
"         '^'::."C"  Arthur-hetae,  a, « .^Tro™ ^.'S. 

Of  MuL  "  *°"''°  ""*•"  "'""« 

*2fl  "»■«>' «»<^iU.  not  hi.  hanner,  a,  in  the  «™. 

3®*J!r**''  *''®  '"*''*'  ""''  smitten  by  the  liffhta 
The  Dr««on  of  the  Rrcat  PendragJn8hiJI' 

11,  ^-who  burnt  the  hold.    Cf.  9,  15  and  9,  22. 
1,  !M.-..ear  d.     'Scarred, 'especially  from  bilms. 

for  iheTrtir'^Tf  *^'^?»»*J»^«»-  •  •?«•«•*.  A  splendid  scene 
eve  Jorth«  *  ""'  "  ^'""^^^  "^^  P*i»*«r  with  quick 
eye  for  the  picturesque  contrast  of  the  grimy  warriors  and 

muftT  T^'^^'^-Jl'  *^"^  *«  ^"  *^^«-^  of^xTeXTg:^' 

tai! tL^rr'^f  Ge^^^^^^^^^^  ^°^^^^  ^-*^-  '  --^-    - 

piftio'nind  ^tl'  °"''*"'^    ^°'^°^  *^«  ^'^^o*  o'  th«  initial 
Zl  riiT  ^"'*'  """^  ^''^  '«P«<^i*»°»^  i**  1-  10.     -These 

hat  the  pathetic  intensity  is  somewhat  weakened  bf  tL' 
d.aloguethatfollow8.«-Littledale,p.226  ^    ^' 

say  of  Edyrn,  who  from  evil  deeds  became  all  clean  •- 
•This  work  of  Edyrn  wrought  upon  himself 
After  a  life  of  violence,  seems  to  me 

!ni-iv*u  ix^rc  ^6&t  uud  wonderful 
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'       JS^'.w'T'  *"^*^*'*  ^^"""«'  rt-kliiR  his  life... 
Should  make  an  onset  single  on  a  realm 
Of  robbers.' 

19   in      «r      1  -Oeraint  and  Enid. 

12,  la— yea,  yea,     A  touch  of  irony. 

tij,;i(.'  ^  """J'  ""M'""!  except  the 

12,  22._Wli«tgoye,et(j.     An  echo  of  Matt.  11    7   ,„h.„ 
Cta,t  ,p..k,  to  the  .naltitudeeeonceming ""In  *»  Lwt 
T«  k,„g ,,  ,ro„icl  and  wishe.  to  .h„»  that  thej,  h^  ^Sl 
mg  to    he,r  .tatement.,  only  a  I„mi„o„3  cloud,  .„,ri««l 

Con.i;'i::f  ci  ''^■"*  ""'"^•'  ^  ^™"^»-  -^ 

•  Flared  o„  her  fcce,  .he  .hpHlIng,  let  me  dl.,' 
IS  o      o-    .^,  -Uncttot  and  malm. 

10,  B.-Sir  ArtLur.     In  view  ol  7,  18  «e  >ee  that  "  OaUhaJ 
hwm  a  manner  l™»ed  him^lf  ,„,„,he  Onlerof  thflibte 
and  addresses  ii»  head  merely  as  'Sir  Arlh„r  •  1  i        ^?' 
lord,  bu.  his  fello„,..-Macca';ium,  p  8^  ^  *" 

zL^efr-iar-  ^'»"''<-"-««<-'.i-po:ir:u; 
U!;t:h;*^rfheT.SK'r;jurji«--*! 

thoughtlessly  follow.  "^^eep-hke  the  othew  will 

18,  la— TaIieMin(Wr»««n),    Tali«i/«^5n  «tj-^'     i.,> 
WM  the  «»."'  -'  **--  -Kr  - '   .    _  ■    ^*"«»v8)m,    Eadiant  Brow. ' 
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lived  with  the  lords  Urien  Eheged  and  Gwyddno,  and  with 
Arthur,  at  whose  court  his  poetio  art  and  skill  in  soienoe  won 
him  great  renown.  Poems  of  his  ure  preserved  which  "cer- 
tainly contain  passiagos  of  exquisite  Njauty,"  (See  Lady 
Guest's  A/«imoflrion,  "Taliesin,"  p.  471  ff.) 

The  phrase  «our  fullest  throat  of  song/a'o'or  greatest 
singer  of  noble  lays,'  echoes  the  phrase  of  Keats, 
•  Singrest  of  summer  In  fliUthroatcd  cose.' 

— Orf«  to  a  Nightingale,  la 
13, 14— One  hath  sung. .  .will  sing:.  'Wiii'*' are  resolved.' 
The  King's  argument  that  though  some  one  may  be  called  to 
follow  the  Grail,  hif  knights  must  not  therefore  think  that 
they,  too,  are  all  qualified  to  follow  it.  They  might  as  well 
think  they  equalled  Taliessin  in  song,  or  Lancelot  in  chivalry, 
when  they  are  but  strong  men  whose  duty  is  to  do  tasks 
within  the  measure  of  their  capacities. 

18,  17.— Unproven.  'Whose  valour  has  not  yet  stood  the 
test  of  trial.'  The  form  *  proven, '  which  should  not  properly 
have  the  strong  participial  ending,  being  a  weak  verb,  is  used 
with  authority  only  in  Scotch  legal  phraseology. 

18,  la— overborne  by  one.  One  is  emphatic.  ♦  by  but  one 
knight.' 

18,  2a  —sudden  heads  of  violence.  '  Unexpected  rebellioi.^ 
of  violent  men. '  The  phrase  here  has  not,  I  think,  anything 
to  do  with  the  expression  •  to  make  head,'  meaning  ♦  *^  make 
opposition ' ;  but  rather  with  '  gather  head '  as  in 

•  Faction  seldom  gathers  head.' 

—Vou  Aak  Jfe  Wh'j. 

The  whole  passage  suggests  the  figure  of  serpents  raising 
their  heads  to  strike,  which  must  be  beaten  flat. 

14,  1.  —The  strong:  White  Horse.  The  emblem,  it  is  said, 
I  know  net  on  what  authority,  of  the  Saxons,  and  certainly  so 
used  by  Tennyson.  It  is  stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  arms  of  Han- 
^^\.  .  ^?  *.*"  probably  the  emblem  on  the  banner  of  the 
Sngiish  leadarg,  iiwigist  and  Horsa  (A.  a   henge$t,   steed, 
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}wr»,  horse) ;  and  therefore  significant  of  the  English  power. 
So  Modred  plotting  with  the  Saxons, 

•Tampered  with  the  Lords  of  the  WhUe  Horse, 
Heathen,  the  bnx>d  by  Hcngist  left.' 

'  leagues 
With  Lord*  of  the  White  Horse,  heathen,  and  knlirhtfl. 
Traitors.' 

iA,,  669. 
The  victory  of  Alfred  over  the  Danes  at  Ash-down  is  sfciH 
commemorated  by  the  white  horse  carved  on  the  chalk  cliff 
near  the  battle-ground.     See  Geraint  and  Enid, 
^  '  Men  weed  the  white  horse  011  f  he  Berkshire  liKlt, '  etc 

The  im»?3ery  in  '  splash'd ...  the  strong  White  Horse '  ivoalls 
(Littledale)  Shelley's  lines : 

•'  Last  came  Anarchy,— he  rode 
On  a  white  horse  splash'd  with  blood." 

—The  Masque  of  Anarchy,  vlll. 

14,  8.  — ainc«  your  vows  are  sacred.    So  Arthur  before  said, 
when  he  and  "Lancelot  had  fought  theu-  first  battle  and 
'Sware  on  the  field  of  death  a  deathless  love. 
And  Arthur  said,  "  Man's  word  Is  God  in  man  : 
Let  chance  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the  death. "  • 

—Coming  of  Arthur, 
Eepeated  by  Arthur  in  Balin  and  Balan : 
'  Man's  word  Is  God  In  man. ' 

14,  4  —For  ye  know.  Not  3  this  archaic  sense— frequent  in 
Tennyson— of  '  for  ' » '  since. ' 

14,  a— unch»Uenged.  'Without  anyone  claiming  the 
opportunity. '  The  sense  of  '  chei  leage ' = '  claim '  is  rai-e  to- 
day.  It  was  more  frequent  in  older  English,  aa  in  Robert 
Gloaceater  (1800). 

•ChaUonge  I  will  that  land  through  right '  (modernized spelling). 

—Chronicle,  4223. 
(The  L.  calu.nniart^   from  calumniari,   meant  to  aooose 
falsely,  but  came  in  its  early  English  form  to  mean  not  only 
*a«juie,"'  '  reprove, •  but  also  •  assert,' '  lay  claim  to,'  •  daim.^) 
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m,«h  fire  playmg  over  swamp,.     Arthur  hew  does  not  wfer 
totheGra.1   wh.ch,iu  the  case  of  Galahad,  he  admits  Is  a  true 

bemghted  and  superstitious  minds  of  his  knights  will  mistake 
with  fatal  result  for  the  true  guiding  light 

14,  9. -quagmire.     A  marsh  that   trembles  under  foot 
K^quake'mtre.) 

14,  12.  —The  morrow  mom.    Elsewhere  used,  as  in 
•They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  morn.' 

—Lady  Clare,  7. 

14, 12.-full  Held  of  gracious  pasture.     'The  tournament. ' 

Note  the  picturesque  ^-ennysonian  periphrasis.     In  Malory  • 

•Never  shall  I  see  you  again  whole  together,  therefore  I  will 

Hee  you  whole  together  in  the  meadow  of  Camelot,  to  just  and 

to  tourney,"  etc  (xiii.  6). 

14,  17.--sun  broke  from  under  ground.      A  metaphor,  as 
originally  m  «day-bi^k.'    Cf.  1.  1  of  p.  15,  and 

•  But  when  the  next  day  broke  from  undcrRround. ' 

—Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
it'  oo  ~*^®****-     '^^''^  "' »"  *he  combat  of  the  jousts. 

/  •••  «.  7.  m?^"'^  "'^  ^•'*****  •  overthrew.  In  Malory 
(xiiL  6) :  . .  Then  Sir  Galahad  dressed  him  in  the  midst  of  t^ 
meadow  and  began  to  break  spears  marvellously,  that  all 
men  had  wonder  of  him,  for  he  there  surmounted  all  other 
knights... save  twain  that  was  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Peroi- 
vale  (xu.  6).  I„  Malory  the  tournament  takes  place  before 
the  vision  of  the  Grail  in  the  hall,  when  only  news  of  its 
coming  was  sent  by  Nacien  the  hermit 

14   25.-burst  the  barriers.      The  lists  surrounding  the 
the's    S.        "''"^^"^  *^«  spectators  from  interfering  with 

THB  DEPARTURE  IN  QUEST  OP  THE  ORAIL. 

18,  1. -brake  from  under  ground-     The  sudden  flash  of 
memory  of  that  glorious  scene  of  the  departn»  of  «us  knigfe*? 


TUB  NOLY  GSa/L.  ,„ 

king,,  what  ^ThL  Wh"^  ,''^''  "'°.".'°™''  P'l"'  "'  'or-er 

•  fall  *       ™'  °'"  ""^  ""<"  "wm"!  about  to 

winged.  H.ari.,ik:  In^t"  ™  °'  '^«'>'»-'">">ou,, 

l>r«.k  to  pi««,  crack.)  '  "  *^*-  '^°"»'  '°  "»"*. 

.omethtaXHraroL'^t'-    ^  '"'°'°"'  """"«'  "">«' 
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(open)  street.  *     An  arohaio  oonstniotion,  onoe  A»r»^miTin  in 
English.     It  oocurs  frequently  in  Tennyson  :— 
•The  IJvJnsr  airs  of  middle  night ' 

—Arabian  Nightt,  41, 8. 
*  And  flinff  him  far  into  the  middle  mere.' 

—Morte  d' Arthur,  88, 19. 
The  oonetruotion  in  Tennyson  has  been  called,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  a  olassioism,  on  the  basis  of  similar  expressions  in 
Latin  and  Greek;  as,  in  medio  mari,  in  the  mid  sea -in  the 
middle  of  the  sea ;  but  expressions  such  as  niiddel  wi,  mid- 
way ;  middet  niht,  midnight,  are  common  in  Middle  English, 
and  be  viidelen  ttriame,  in  mid  stream,  is  m  Anglo-Saxon. 

15,  20.— Thii  nutdneM.     Notice  the  queen's  view  of  the 
Quest,— hardly  for  Arthur's  reasons,  however. 

15,  21.-Gate  of  the  Three  Queens. .  .render'd  mystically. 
This  read  in  the  original  edition : 

•And  then  w«  reach 'd  the  weirdly-sculptured  gate, 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mystically ' ; 
which  repeats  the  epithet  in  Lancelot  and  Elaine : 
•  And  past  beneath  the  weirdly-sculptured  gates 
Par  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin.' 
The  Gate  is  described  : 

'  There  was  no  gate  like  it  under  heaven. 
For  barefoot  on  the  keystone,  which  was  lined 
And  rippled  like  an  ever-fleeting  wave, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood :  all  her  dress 
Wept  from  her  sides  as  water  flowing  nway ; 
But  like  the  cross  her  great  and  goodly  arms 
Stretch'd  under  all  the  cornice  and  upheld : 
And  drops  of  woter  fell  from  either  hand  ; 
.  And  down  fh)m  one  a  sword  was  hung,  from  on* 

A  censer,  either  worn  with  wind  and  storm ; 
And  o'er  her  breast  floated  the  sacred  flsh ; 
And  in  the  space  to  left  of  her,  and  right, 
Were  Arthur's  wars  in  weird  devices  done, 
New  things  and  old  co-twisted,  as  If  Time 
Were  nothing,  so  inveterately,  that  men 
Were  giddy  gazing  there ;  and  over  all 
High  on  the  top  were  those  three  Queens,  the  fHends 
Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his  need. 

^tfd/'ej^  utui  LyTwite, 


I 
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In  this  description  tho  Lady  of  the  Lake  -ymboliwe  Eeligion : 
hei.  waving  dress,  its  changing  forms;  the  sacml  fish  is  eml 
blematic  of  Chnst ;  the  sword  typifies  divine  justice;  the 
mcense,  holiness,  eta  The  Lady  of  tho  Lake  was  present  at 
the  Coronation  of  Arthur.  It  was  she  who  gave  him  Excali- 
our.     Her  dwelling  was 

•Down  In  a  deep ;  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  tho  world,  and  when  tliu  surface  rolln 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our  Lonl. '     \  '^ 

—  Tht  Coming  af  Arthur. 

Three  Queens,"  too,  first  meet  us  at  the  Coronation, 


The 
when 


.    .^^  'thro' the  cross 

And  those  around  It  and  the  Crucified 
Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur,  smoto 
Flamecolour,  vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays. 
^0  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens, 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  brit^ht 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need.' 
The  light  faUing  here  through  the  stained  window,  blazoned 
with  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion,  and  dividing  into  three  rays 
shows  the  three  Christian  virtues  (1  Cor.  18.  18),  Faith,  Hope' 
and  Chanty,  each  typified  by  one  of  the  fair 'queen;     B^l 
Malory  has  nothing  of  their  presence  at  the  Coronation.    He 
mentions  only  the  three  queens  who  received  Arthur  into  the 
barp  at  his  Passing.     (See  Morte  d> Arthur,  p.  90.) 
15,  22 — render'd.     « Kepresented. ' 

15,  28.-And  thence  departed.    The  scene  of  the  depar.^ 
18  in  Mjlory,  but  told  more  simply.      'Then  found  tVey  by 

Table.  And  then  they. .  .recommanded  them  all  wholly  unto 
the  queen  and  there  was  weeping  and  great  sorrow.  Then 
the  queen  departed  into  her  chamber  so  that  no  man  should 

^Z  R-  *^r'  "T^'-  •  '^"  ^^^^<^^ot, . . went. .  .and  she 
rfi!  ^' JfJ-'^'^"<^l°t.  ye  have  betrayed  me  and  put  me  to 
death ...  but  He  that  suffAivwl  A^^t\.      v.  * "      .    ~ 

...So  fchej  mounted  upon  their  horses,  and n)de  through  the 


''-■^ 
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NOTMS. 


streets  of  Camelot,  and  there  wm  weeping  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
and  the  king  turned  away,  and  might  not  npeak  for  weeping** 
(xiii.  8). 

15,  25.— lists.  The  barriers  enclosing  a  field  for  Jousting; 
also,  as  here,  figurotively  for  the  field  itself.  (O.  Fr.  litn. 
barrier,  probably  from  the  Lat.  lirium,  thread.) 

SIR  PERCI VALE'S  QUEST. 

16, 1. — dkunes.     This  figure  the  poet  usen  elsewhere : 

'  As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
AmonK  famllior  iiomes  to  rent 
And  In  tl^e  places  of  his  youth.' 

—In  3remo)iam,  xrllL 

16,  2.— he*Ten  so  blue.  Tennyson^s  view  of  nature  as  a 
subject  of  art  should  be  noticed.  "He  rarely  makes  it  the 
subject  of  his  poetry.  Everywhere  his  poetry  is  about  man. 
Yet  everywhere  nature  enters  largely  into  his  poetry.  It 
enters,  too,  in  a  close  and  peculiar  connection  with  the  human 
ohuttoters  which  form  the  subjects  of  his  poetry.  He  does  not 
draw  the  man,  and  then  draw  the  nature  around  him  ;  but  he 
enters  into  the  man,  and  sees  nature  through  his  eyes,  nature, 
a^  the  same  time,  so  adapting  herself  to  the  mood  of  the  man, 
that  her  spirit  and  his  seem  one.  This  relation  I  have 
expressed  by  the  name  aenituo-spm pathetic.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  Shelley,  or  of  Keats. 
In  each  of  these,  nature,  after  one  manner  or  another,  masters 
the  man.  In  Keats  she  Bubdues  kim ;  in  Shelley  she  trans- 
figures him;  in  Woixisworth  she  is  his  teacher.  But  in 
Tennyson  she  is  one  with  him.  As  she  presents  herself  to  his 
senses,  she  is  in  absolute  sympathy  with  him.  His  pain  and 
fear,  his  hopes  and  questionings  are  hers.  All  through  In 
Memoriam  one  feels  this.  In  such  poems  as  Mariana  and  the 
Loto9-Eater$  the  spirit  of  the  picture  would  remain  the  same, 
though  the  human  beings  were  struck  out*' — Tainsh,  p.  11. 

'Drive*   is  here  intnmstive, 


16,  7. —ft  drhrinff  gloom. 
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intnmstive, 


'  moving  on  under  the  impulse  of  the  storm  ' ;  of .  88,  9 :  60  6. 

Gloom  '  is  used  figuratively  for  '  clouds. '  «»•«.«".«• 

16,  a-erery  evU  word,  etc     Cf.  10,  18flf.:  20   7ff  eta    fnr 

Iterations  of  the  spirit  that  doubts.     Similarly  the  Huccessive 
d.sapp«,„tments  are  emphasized   by   the  moLtonou.  knell 
Fell  into  <!ust'  17,  1  ;  17,  9  ;  18,  6. 

16,  14.-thir«ty  unto  death.    Cf.  Philip,  2.  27.     The  ima«^' 
of  the  scml  thirsting  is  a  beautiful  illu.t 'ation  of  Ps   12  7^' 

Iht  Allegory.     Percivale's  prou.l  elation  of  heart  (16  '21  IT  \ 

IscTel     1°7,:  "  r '"'  '*"''^"'  "-satisfied.     Rem«.-se"f 

Zn  is  halt  '  hT'''.  "P'"*"^"3^-  "  Percivale's  first 
lesson  is-the  fatal  and  clinging  power  of  evil  in  the  nast  as 
paralyzing  effort  and  leading  to  gloom  and  despondenc/fo 
the  future. "-Elsdale,  jx  66.  up^ae  in  one's  self,  and  ts 
extreme  opposite-despair  of  sin,  which  throws  u«  blck  on 
self-ahke  render  the  life  of  exalted  holiness  imp<«sibL  "- 
Stopford  Brooke,  p.  888.  p^woie. 

Je   Is  ~"?r^ ''Tir.    '^'^''"^"P'^^^hichthegrassisdeep.' 

,«'  !o'~'^*'?-       ^'''^  ^  «'^'^'J«"  well-defined  fall. ' 

16,  18  -Hrnipingr  white.    The  Lat.  cri,pu>  means  'curled  ' 

cnmped.'    'wavy,'    -uneven';     hence   in    English    "c  Lp' 

^crisped,'  'crisping,' denote,  applied  to  water.'^'cur  Jl^ 

minute  waves  or  ripples.'  "uxiwi  inco 

"  You  Nymphs,. .  .leave  your  crisp  channels. » 

— Shakspere,  Temj>e»t,  iv.  1. 

IrnTan"*  "'*'""  '"""*  "''^  ^^'^^  '"-'^•'- - 
—Milton,  Paifulise  Lo$t,  Iv. 
•The  babblhifr  runnel  crispcth.' 

—Tennyson,  Cluribel. 
"The  crisp  white  crest  of  the  running  w«ve«." 
j^  ,  — lilftik,  Green  Putt.  xxix. 

VTisp  roani-Hukes  scuu  alouR  the  level  sand.' 

-Tennyson,  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women, 
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'To  watch  the  c-riiptiiK  ripplw  on  the  b«Mb.' 

'— Tennyton,  Lotoi-Eattr$,  61. 1. 

This  touch  of  desoription  here  ihowt  the  subtle  eye  of  the 
poet  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  commented  on  elsewhere. 
The  water  of  theropld  forces  the  level  waters  at  iU  foot  into  a 
wave  the  white  crest  of  which  is  continually  falling  back  on 
the  running  water  above.  It  affords  likewise  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  use  Tennyson  makes  of  Malory.  In  the  latter 
there  is  only  this  hint  of  all  Percivale's  quest  •'  He  (Launce- 
lot)  cttmt*  to  the  fairest  well  that  ever  he  saw.  and  Sir 
Launcelot  alight,  and  would  have  drunk  of  that  well.  And 
when  he  stooped  tp  drink  of  the  water,  the  water  sank  from 
him"  (xvi.  2). 

16,  20.— took.  •  Charmed,'  '  captivated.'  So  in  Th*  Day- 
Dream,  79,  8. 

'So  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take.' 

16,  25.— applet...  Fell  into  dmt  A  suggestion  from  the 
ttjiples  of  Sodom,  or  Dead  Sea  apples,  which  outwordly  are 
lovely  but  when  struck  or  pressed  explode,  and  you  have  but 
the  rind  and  a  few  fibres,  the  rest  wos  air. 

The  Allegory.  The  first  illusion  of  Percivale  is  that  the 
pleasui-es  of  sense— the  beauty  of  rature.  the  delights  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  or  of  the  palate- can  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the 
spiritual  nature  for  a  union  with  God. 

17,  7.  — A«  who  should  say.  'Which  was  a  woy  of  saying. ' 
The  phrase  is  orchaic.     Shakspore  used  it  in  : 

*  Here  iire  n  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  trcnm  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  HtilluefiK  entertain, . . . 
As  who  should  say  '  I  am  Sir  <  )raele. ' 

—Merchant  of  Venice,  1. 1.  88  ff.     • 

Also  similarly  in  i«»c/i.  //.,  v.  iv.  a  The  force  of  'who'  is 
indefinite;  and  the  phrase  has  usually  been  explained,  'As 
if  one  "hould  say  '  (Clark-Wright,  etc.).  But  the  real  force  is 
to  indicate  that  '  it  was  a  way  of  saying.''  its  intelligible  as  jf 
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he,  she  or  any  one  had  said  in  words. . .     The  idea  Mt  was  a 

fZ  which  ;*'"'"'•"'  ''''  '*'""»'^  *"  ""'-«"'  French, 
from  which  language  we  get  the  phrase,  where,  for  example, 
CHaxtcomn^  gu.  derail  un  chapeau  means,  'It  was  «  ,ori  o} 

TheA/Ugory  Peroivale's  second  lesson  was  that  there  is 
no  ab.d.ng  satisfaction  for  the  soul  in  the  sweetness  of  hon  e 
ami  marned  love,-death   may  destn>y  wife  and  home-and 

plaL      "'"''*'^  °'  '^^  ^'"'"^  '^"^  "  '"^^''''"  «'  "P*"''^*! 

17,  21. -WM  I  ware.  An  archaic  use  of  •  ware, '  which  in 
modem  usage  is  restricted  to  the  compound  'beware.'  In 
Malory  ,t  was  used  with  any  part  of  the  verb  to  bo-  "He 
was  ware  of  a  house,"  xiv.  H,  etc 

17,  28.-cMque.  A  '  helmet,'  but  the  woni  is  restricted  in 
use  to  poetry  and  history.  «»wocea  m 

17,  24.— on  me.     '  TowanJs  ma' 

18,  e.-Fefl  into  dust  The  Allegory.  The  vision  of  wealth 
tempts  Percivala  He  sees  it  like  the  rising  sun-its  first 
gleams  are    worshipiKxl    by   the  morning  labourers  of  tl  . 

wealth  m  the  noon-t,de  glory  of  a  ixjwer  that  anybody  submits 
to  comes  w.thm  his  reach,  but  at  the  very  moment  the  eternal 
^soontent  seizes  him,  and  he  finds  in  it  norest  for  hisspwiual 

ThisStopford  Brooke  interprets  differently:  "It  is  the 
symbo.  of  the  soul  seeking  to  be  satisfied  with  the  glory  of 
earth,  chiefly  to  be  attained  in  war, "'  p.  834.  ^ 

18,  T.-wearying.     A  poetic  use  in  this  intransitive  sense 
'growing  weary.'  ^°*®' 

.hf'  ^^'"''•''l','*'-    .'^"'"'^  "''"^^"J''  "^^  intransitive  use  of 
the  verb,  as  m  Oarelh  and  Lynette,  quote!  in  note  10  11 

•The  pine  shot  aloft. .  .to  an  in>bell.>v«blc'  height.' 
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c!omb  {dim).    A  favoarite  archaism  with  Tenny- 


Heavenward.' 


18,  14.- 

8011.      Cf. 

*  Aa  they  clomb 

—Arabian  Nightt,  88,  28. 
'  Up^lomb  the  shadowy  pine  abovo  the  woven  copoe.' 

—  The  Lotot-Eatert,  67, 8. 
Bat  we  find  aa  well  the  proM  form— '  olimb'd. ' 

•  They  dimb'd  as  quickly. ' 

—The  Voyag«,lW,  li. 

The  verbis  strong  in  Anglo-Saxon,  usually  strong  in  Middle 
English,  but  weak  in  Modern  English. 

18,  16.— ruinous  city.  To-day  '  ruinous '  has  generally  the 
active  sense,  destructive;  here  the  older  sense  occurs,  'fallen 
in  ruins.*    So  in  Shakspere : 

"  Lest,  growing  ralnoas,  the  building  fall. " 

—Two  Gentlemen  txf  Vei'ona,  v.,  iv.  9. 

18,  26.— crumble  into  dust  The  Allegory.  Percivale  next 
experiences  the  little  worth  of  popular  fame  and  influence 
among  one's  contemporaries,  and  its  duration  so  brief  that 
even  the  name  of  the  mightiest  and  purest  of  men  is  forgotten 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  (cf .  '  one  man  of  an  exceed- 
ing age').  Thus  pleasure,  domestic  love,  wealth,  and  fame, 
have  in  turn  failed  to  satisfy  the  soul's  thirst.  After  so  much 
disillusionment,  despair  of  all— even  of  the  most  sacred— 
comes.  Yet  here  perhaps  is  the  'losing  himself, 'by  which 
alone  Percivale  can  at  last  *  save  himself. ' 

19,  1.— dropt.  Presenting  in  a  word  the  picture  cf  the  pre- 
cipitous descent  from  the  mountain  to  the  valley,  and  symboliz- 
ing the  change  in  the  spirit  of  Percivale  as  he  leaves  his  quest 
to  seek  the  monastery. 

SIR  OALAHAO'S  QUBST. 

19, 6.— humility,  The  highest  virtue.  Cf.  The  Princete,  vii.  214. 

'  She  knew  it,  she  had  fail'd 
In  sweet  humility ;  hod  faii'd  in  olL' 


19,  a— Naked  of  glory,  eta    Philip.  2.  5-7. 
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19,  9.-His  mortal  change.     His  becoming  a  mortal  man 
♦taking  on  our  mortality."  ^       "lorwi  man, 

Jq  Ja  ~f?**     ""'""i^y-  "mother  of  all  virtues.   ' 
ly,  18.— like.     '  In  the  form  of. ' 

19,  14 -the  grray-hair'd  wisdom.     See  Matt.  2.  7  ff     EW 
where  the  thought  is  expressed  :  ^ 

•Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  ^vlth  the  gift  of  myrrh. ' 

—^orte  d' Arthur,  91, 74  f.  "^ 

.   «?!'r*^***"y'*"'™"8^*'»^«'-     It  is  a.      itualthiwt 

S  th    P    I  ''•"''"'  °^™"""^^"  -'^^<^hrist  in  thec?ebrS 
of  the  Eucharist.    See  .Tohn  4.  13.  Eev.  21   6  ^^'^"''^"O" 

19,  23._sacring-  of  the  mass.      '  Consecration  of  the  mass  ' 

thoulTriT'^  "  "u'°^  *'«  sacramental  bread  aud  wine  I^e 
thought  to  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ     The  w^  " 

Lrr;,rr^;^'-  --  — ^-^  connectedl'urre 

of  fttl^h'T  °/.*^"\^"^  '^«  fallowing  lines  is  the  description 

xvifoo^    '  Tr^?l^'""  "*  ''''  ^^«"«  «'  CarbonekTaJor 
jvii.  20) .       Then  the  bishop  made  semblant  as  though  he  woufd 

have  gone  to  the  sacring  of  the  mass.     And  thenTe  tl^an 

a  child,  and  the  visage  was  as  red  and  as  bright  as  anv  fir« 
and  s„.ote  himself  into  the  bread,  so  that  they  a  1  sL  if  th"; 
llr 7?."''  '""''  °'  "  ^^'^^^  ™^»-"    But TennylonkX 

Euch^sr'''^ '''"'"*'•     "^'^  '""^  -'^  --  used  in  the 

asfn  ^-'^^«'     ^  '^^'''^"^^  ^o'^  of  the  poet's,-'  moving,' 
'  As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 
,_^  —Sir  Galahad. 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright. ' 

Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed.' 

—Ladp  cj-  Shalott,  49, 8. 
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NOTES. 

A  BimUar  liking  he  had  for  '  slip,'  as  in  The  Brook,  101,  24, 

'  I  slip,  I  slide,  I  Rloom,  I  glance.' 
"  The  too  frequent  use  of  the  word  'to  slip'  is  one  of  the  few 
verbal    blemishes   in    Mr.    Tennyson's  writing."— Q«aWer/|/ 
Bevies,  1870. 

20,  8.— blacken'd.    Covered  with  the  blackness  of  night. 

20,  14.— clash'd.      The  clash  of  arms  in  battle.      A  word 

liked  by  Tennyson  for  its  picturesque  value.     Cf. 

'  closed 
And  clashed  In  auch  a  tourney,'  14, 18f. 

'  Clash'd  with  his  flery  few  and  won.' 

)  —Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  WOXington. 

Ct 


'  Close, 


' '  near. ' 


20,  16.— hard  at  hand. 

'  Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  '  breakers  '  came 

The  crash  of  ruin.' 

—Enoch  Areun. 

20,  la  —Far  in  the  spiritual  city.    See  7,  19  and  note. 

20, 18.— And  come  thou.  The  polysyndeton  is  intended  to 
give  a  colloquial  narrative  effect  to  Percivale's  story,  but  is 
overdone.  In  the  sixty-three  lines  from  18,  8  to  20,  17,  '  and ' 
occurs  forty-eight  times. 

20,  20f .— his  eye . . .  drew  me.    See  7,  20ff. 

21,  2f.— glanced . . .  gloom'd.  '  Gleamed  and  darkened.'  For 
'  to  gloom, '  as  '  to  be  darkly  visible, '  cf .  '  gloam-ing. '  Tenny- 
son was  fond  of  the  word,  and  used  it  frequently. 

•  Oloom'd  the  low  coast  and  quivering  brine.' 

—Tht  Voyage,  106,  7. 

•I  blip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance.' 

—The  Brook,  \01,2i. 

21,  4f.— The  lightnings  .  .fire.  "  Whoever  has  seen,  while 
involved  in  it,  a  fierce  thunderstorm  on  a  mcmntain-top,  and 
the  pine-forests  smitten  by  the  quick-gleaming  bolt,  will  know 
with  what  extraordinary  truth  and  force  Tennyson  has  made 
it."— Stopford  Brooke,  p.  827. 

21,  9f.  —A  great  black  swamp . . .  bones  of  men.  So  in  Ban- 
yan's description  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  it  is 
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-as  dark  as  pitch. .  .(and)  at  the  end  of  this  valley  lay  blood 
who  had  gone  that  way  formerly. " 

JL^'f'^^K'^-  "^'^  "^y  ^^  *»"**««•  '  Bridge '  is  here  used 
as  the  '  span '  joming  the  piers. 

fhf  r^^•~'^^^?""'*  P**"  "*"•  '^^"  '«"*"  *he  allegory  of 
the  naton  of  M.rza,   ''Spectator,"  159:  -I  see  a  brid  J 

standmgm  the  midst  of  the  tide.  The  bridge  thou  s^st^  said 
he,  IS  human  hfe,  consider  it  attentively.  Upon  a  more  leis- 
tmely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three  score  and 
ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,"  etc 

21,  17. -thrice  above  him.    opened.     Notice  that  it  is  in 
these  successive  flashes  of  lightning  that  Pemvale  sees  the 

clear  then  m  the  heavens  'like  a  silver  star,'  but  wingS^ 
the  o"  ^  '\"  ""'"^  '^^ '  '"^^  "^«"  ^«  '^^  di^appea  Jd 

Maf.?r    ■  T  t  \"'  ^'^''^  ''''  '  ^°^1  '^'  -»  *he  sainta ' 
Macaulay    I  think  wrongly,  identifies   'the  least  of  little 
atars'  with  Galahad's  thin!  appearance:    "Galahad  and  hfa 
boat. .  .now  seemed  Uke  a  very  small  star  in  the  distance,"^ 

I-  ?jJ^""^^***  "^^  thunder.  With  lightning,  which 
hght^  up  the  rifts  in  the  clouds.    •  Blaze, '  as  !ppli  J  o  ^ounS 

meanwTf  '  "  '''  'T  "°^  "  '^^^^«''  -^  Possibly  ^^ 
meaning  IS  also  suggested  by  the  text. 

f^  1^— Shoutings  of  ftll  the  sons  of  God.  Cf.  Job  aa  7  • 
(Where  wast  thou)  when  the  morning  stars  sang  togeth^and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  g  ^^ogecnerand 

21,  22. -Holy  Vessel.     In  the  original  edition,  these  wonla 
were  pnnted  without  capital  letters ;  so  in  22  3 

Z  liktV  for  II    "'"  T'"*^'  which  betruy  the  Middle 
Age  hking  for  gorgeous  dresa      It  is  a  rich  «ilk-»fn«   ^* 

vanous  colours.     Bed,  it  served  as  robe  for  thekin^^athk 

coronation  (Comin,  ofArtkur);  white,  as  the  d«^  ^f  ^e 
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Lady  of  the  Lake  {id.) ;  black,  as  the  pall  of  Elaine's  funeral 
barge  (Lancelot  and  Elaine).  (Fr.  •amt7,  from  L.  e«amt7unt, 
from  Qk.  «x,  six,  mitoa,  thread. ) 

21,  27.— I  saw  him  like  a  ailTer  star.  There  are  many  sug- 
gestion;   )f  Shelley  in  this  pioture  of  Galahad's  translation.  Cf. 

"The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  m  song 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  sliorc,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ; 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

—Ado»ai$,  Iv. 

Galahad's  boat  appears  also  in  the  poem  Oalahad.  (See 
the  Appendix.) 

22, 4f.— Redder  than  any  rose . . .  withdrawn.  Peroivale  had 
his  sister's  account  (5,  25)  and  Galahad's  (20,  8tt. )  to  warrant 
him. 

22,  8.— down  on  the  waste.  Hanging  low  over  the  waste 
of  waters  of  the  sea. 

22,  10.  —In  a  glory.     Illuminated  as  with  a  halo. 

22,  10. — like  one  pearl.  The  imagery  here  recalls  the 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  BeveL  21.  lOff. 

22,  12.— strike  from  the  sea.  'Mount  up,'  like  a  flash  of 
sunlight  at  dawn.    Cf. 

'The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world.' 

—In  Memoriam,  xv. 

20,  15.— never  eyes  again  shall  see.  The  account  of 
Galahad's  translation  in  Malory  is  here  of  great  interest : 
*' And  therewith  he  kneeled  down  tofore  the  table  and  made 
his  prayers,  and  then  suddenly  his  soul  departed  to  Jesu 
Christ,  and  a  great  multitude  of  angels  bare  his  soul  up  to 
heaven,  that  the  two  fellows  (Percivale  v  -  1  Bors)  might  well 

behold  it.      Also  the  two  icllows  saw  COxuc  tsotii  bCa7Cu  a  jasilu 

but  they  saw  not  the  body ;  and  then  it  came  right  to  the 
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vewel  and  took  it  and  the  Ppear  and  so  bare  it  up  to  heaven 

wl^Tl""  *'^"  "^^^^  "'^^  ««  "^-^y  ^  -y  thtThe 
had  seen  the  Saiicgreal "  (xvii.  22).  j      »  ue 

Jtnn^'^'^l""!*"  ?"*  ^"^^  Of  heaven,  eta    The  lines  hew 
«e  wonderfully  eflfective:   they  express  the  natural  result  of 

^nt^tTnT".    r'^u'"  ''•  '^- '  *^«y  ^ff-'^  -  --derful 
contrast  m  the  darkness  that  conies  with  the  rain  to  the  glory 

•  of  the  heavenly  city  ;  and  fumish-a  most  difficult  matter-a 
satisfactory  transition  from  the  high-wrought  vision  of  the 
spiritual  city  to  the  realities  of  common-place  life  into  which 
Percival  enters. 

22,  17.-the  deathful  riilge.    This  is  the  '  hill,'  20,  25ff. 

22,  22.-the  srate  of  Arthur's  wars.    See  15,  21f. 

The  MUgory^T^^  hill  that  'none  but  man  could  climb' 
3r^  ?•.  1^'  experience  to  follow  is  such  as  comes  only  in 
human  Ufa  Death  is  about  us  through  this  life,  and  in  the 
en4  we  come  to  the  swamp  of  death,  which  we  can  cross  only 
m  one  way,  and  once  across  we  can  never  return  ('  bridee 
vanish'd').  This  passage  leads  the  saintly  spirit,  first  into 
the  sea  from  which  the  soul  comes  at  birth  (see  The  Coming  of 
Arthur)  and  into  which  it  returns  at  death  (cf.  Morte  d' Arthur) ; 

TZ        I:.     T^'  ^"^ *^^   '«*°™  ^*  *he  top  and 

death    IS  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  vision  of  the  departure  of 
a  soul  whose  course  on  earth  is  run.  "-Elsdale,  p  67 

(3«;«A«^a,  «  Subject  of  Art. -The  image  of  the  stainless 
knight,  wholly  apart  from  sex  and  appetite,  divided  from  the 
matenal  interests  of  the  world,  a  pure  spirit  clothed  for  a  time 
in  flesh,  but  the  flesh  so  refined  by  the  spirit  that  it  becomes 
archangehc  matter,  a  terrible  crystal  of  pure  love,  moving  in 
the  supernatural  world,  with  all  its  powers  round  him,  while  yet 
on  earth-this  image,  altogether  apart  from  ascetic  theology, 
was^ne  of  the  finest  motives  art  could  have. .  .When  Wagner 
"^-«sca  5n6  iar,^i,  he  felt  the  artist's  need  of  this  motive 
•nd  he  reetored  this  other-world  purity  to  Pereivala     Tennyl 
»on... preserved  this  virgin,  spotless  ideal  of  Oalahad,  cvpt. 
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though  his  view  of  human  life  was  opposed  to  the  ascetic  life 
connected  with  it.  He  could  not  miss  the  dazzling  ideal  of 
Oalahad  as  an  art  subject. .  .even  adds  another  image  of  the 
same  conception  in  the. .  .sister  of  Percivala — Stopford  Brooke, 
p.  824.  •'  This  great  and  lofty  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  pure 
spiritual  life,  refined  and  thrilled  by  heavenly  holiness  into 
full  union  with  the  world  beyond  the  sense,  and  needing  no 
death  to  enter  into  the  perfect  life,  is  done  as  no  one  has  done 
this  kind  of  work  since  Dante. " — ih. ,  p.  827. 


r 


pbrcivale's  last  trial. 

28, 1.— all.     Adv.,  'entirely  ;'  cf.  84,  22. 

22,  24 —teem... with  miracles.  'Abound  in  miracles.* 
(A.8.  tt        .  to  bring  forth  progeny.) 

28,  2.— brtviary  {hr?v'iar  e.)  'A  book  containing  the  daily 
offices  or  prayers  for  the  canonical  hours.' 

28,  4.--thorpe.  'Village,'  archaic.  (A.S.  thorp,  Qer. 
dorf,  village.)     Cf.  The  Brook,  96,  9,  'thorps.' 

28,  5.— plaster'd  like  a  mrrtin's  nest.  Beferring  to  the  vill- 
age about  the  monastery  wbils.  Cf.  note  7,  8.  "The  win- 
dow swallow  or  house-martin. .  .is  a  very  common  British 
species,  glossy  black  above,  white  below,  and  on  the  rump ; 
the  feet  covered  with  short  downy  white  feathers;.  ..the  tail 
long. .  .The  nest  is  built  of  mud  or  clay. .  .hemispherical,  with 
the  entrance  on  the  side,  and  is  attached  to  a  rock,  or  very 
frequently  to  a  wall  of  a  house,  ander  the  eaves  or  in  the  upper 
angle  of  a  window."  Cham,her$'8  Ency.  Its  name  of  martin  is 
due,  like  the  English  'robin,'  to  a  habit  of  calling  «,  familiar 
bird  by  a  familiar  name,  Martin  being  such  among  the  French, 
from  whom  the  name  comes. 

28, 11.— lyings-ill.  'Confinements of  women  daring  child- 
bearing.' 

ingnoun.    They  were  the  "local  jokes"  not  understood  out 
of  the  thorpe. 
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1.  10!  **""'""^«^-    ^'"'"'•^^  ^i*»»  'delight,'  understood  from 

lJhV^"~^^*!^T-  'Bargainings.'  Construe,  after 'de- 
light myself  with. '  (The  derivation  is  interesting:  cL/;I 
/or«,  +  nom.8uffix-.n<,,  like 'market-going.')       ^  ^^ 

28,  la-market-cross.      A  cross  erected    in  the  market- 
place    Market-crosses  were  first  built  as  religiou!  Temor 

^Tgiiircr  ^-  ^-^^"^-^  «^"^  -  ^-^  - 

strlV.''^1nif '■  ..^'^^^^^^"^^  'away  necessitates  con- 
strumg    rejoice 'with  'or':  'I  delight  myself  with  gossin 
or  quieting  the  quarrels  of  the  marlet-pJce,  l^TZi^^ 

But  the  CO,     '"°""'  "^"^^'  ^"  '"^^^  '''''^  world  ab'it^^^ 
But  the  colon  is  a  pity.     But  for  it  '  lulling      markeLrnat ' 

might  have  been  an  alternative  with  'gossfn'^T         w' 

climactonc  summary,  instead  of  a  mere  altern^  ve    of  Z 
monk's  view  of  life.    T  K>1,«,.«  rr  ♦'-"^rnative,  of  the 

interpretation  '  ^'"''^'"^  ^"'^^'^^^  '^^  letter 

23,  16. -small  man.    In  apposition  with  '  I, '  understood 

'  Eveiy  wlntei  change  to  spring.' 

—In  Jttemorlam,  llv. 
'  Now  thy  fluio-notes  are  changed  tc  coarse. ' 

-ThtBladdbird. 
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NOTES. 


24,  &— Thither  I  made.    That  is,  « made  my  way.  •   Of. 

'  But  that  Inrgfi-mouldcd  man. . . 
Made  at  me  thro'  the  press.' 

—The  Prince$»,  v. 

24,  9t  —The  Princess,  etc.  There  is  nothing  in  Malory  of 
the  beautiful  idyllic  picture  that  the  poet  here  outlines. 

24,  11.  —Made  my  heart  leap.     '  Throb  with  joy. '    CL 

"  My  heart  lenpa  up  when  I  ))ehold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky. " 

— Woi  Jsworth,  "  My  Heart  Leapt  Up." 

'And  kisses,  where  the  heart  on  one  wild  leap.' 

^      —Tennyson,  The  Qardener't  Daughter. 

25,  4.— Anon.      'Presently.'     (A.S.  on  an,  'in  one'  (mo 
ment). ) 

25,  6.— supplication  both  of  knees  and  tongue.  The  con- 
struction is  here  a  zeugma,  for  according  to  etymology  '  sup- 
plication '  (from  L.  plico,  I  bend)  may  be  construed  literally 
with  'knees,'  leaving  the  once  figurative  construction  with 
•"tonguft ' 

25,  11.— O  me,  my  brother  I  This  voices  the  anguish  that 
there  is  even  in  the  memory  of  the  agony  of  his  departure. 

25,  16.— Cared  not  for  her,  eto.  The  Allegory.  "In  the 
account  of  Percivale's  meeting  with  his  old  love,  we  have  a 
powerful  description  of  the  triumph  of  the  sense  of  duty  and 
obedience  over  the  human  wishes  and  affections,  even  where 
deepest  and  moat  legitimate.  Note  the  three  stages  of  the 
spiritual  conflict  (O  me,  my  brother. .  .nor  anything  on  earth  !) 
— there  is  first  the  burning  sense  of  oppression  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  unfulfilled  responsibilities,  when  Percivale 
is  in  a  condition  analagous  to  that  of  the  Psalmist  in  his  un- 
repentant state,  whose  "moisture  is  like  the  drought  in 
summer."  He  breaks  through  this,  at  the  expense  of  her 
happiness  and  his,  and  we  have  the  recoil  of  -wounded  feeling ; 
he  hat'es  all  life  and  dutv.  and  stU  but  her»  But  whsn  he-,  is 
joined  with  Galahad,  and  fairly  embarked  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  unearthly  object,  he  forgets  all  else."— Elsdale,  p.  67t 
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and^is^slm  r;!n*    ^^"^  ^""^  ."'"""'  ^"  ^  ^  <^"^>  •  Christmas, ' 
and  IS  St  11  a  common  name  in  Scotland  for  that  season.    Yule 

was  ongumlly  the  heathen  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  com! 

memoratod  e«,.cially  by  burning  large  fires,  and  this'istm 

aoter     The  English  observances  at  yule,  including  the  burning 

^tit^'^T^hel^^^^^^  '^^^"«''  «««^y  ^^-•''»- 

^eLs  ^'^      Tennyson  refers  elsewheretothfi 

•Like  ihe  heart  of  a  grreat  Are  nt  Yule.' 

—Marriage  (\f  Oeraint. 

•'Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride." 

«tL^^!   ^''    ^""'^"^  '^^  P'^P^^^y  °'  'o°W').  tl^epoor 
returned  to  their  poverty.  *^ 

tnfl-!:"^**  '''"'"" '•      That  is  'content'     The  monk, 

ta^_  Jrom  Percivale,  who  has  given  all  his  passion  to  the 

JL^T^T  ^^'  ?****  •  -^^  ^'*'*'  The  construction  by 
which  closely  related  parts  are  separated  by  a  phrase  or  clau^ 
«  a  mannerism  with  Temiyson.  It  may  be  noticed  in  'bu^ 
thee...  I  knew,'  2.4ff;  'tho'  never  maiden  glow'd. .  .With 
such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love,'  4,  5  ff.,  et.  Maca^ 
t^ks  (IX  81)  It  serves  often  t.  make  a  speech  more  dr^matf^ 

x^tend^  t""""  P'°^^^*^^^  ''  -  -t-ely  a  device  of  style 
mtended  to  remove  the  language  mor^  from  the  language  of 
tc>day,  and  thereby  to  give  an  archaic  tinge  to  the  nLativJ 

26,  3. —want,     'liaok.' 

26,  8f.-the  warmth  of  double  life,  etc.     The  warm  affec- 
tumsof  married  life  aredeniedthe  monk.  ^hoseXtir^ 
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heart,  however,  is  unsatisfied  by  the  '  hard '  brethern  o!  his 
monastery.  He  thinks  that  in  married  happiness  ('  a  life  so 
rich ')  there  is  a  love  infinitely  sweet,  the  thought  of  which, 
because  unattainable,  plagues  him. 

26,  If. —somethingf  sweet . .  .sweetness.  This  is  a  parallel 
expression  to  'distance  beyond  distance,'  5,  19. 

26,  6.— too  earthlywise.  In  '  too  worldly  a  way '  for  one 
vowed  to  heaven.  ('Wise'  in  these  adverbial  compounds  is 
only  a  variant  spelling  of  —ways  ;  cf.  '  straightway. ') 

26,  8. — badger  in  his  earth.  The  badger  haunts  deep  woods, 
and  burrows  its  nest  deep  into  the  earth, — "a  well-formed 
domicile,  consisting  of  more  than  one  apartment,  the  single 
entrance  to  which  is  by  a  deep,  oblique,  and  even  tortuous 
excavation. " 

26,  9f.— despite  All  fast.  Cf.  5,  2ff.  The  monk  saw  about 
him  always  the  things  of  earth ;  his  fasting  and  penance 
brought  him  no  wonderful  vision.  The  thought  is  inconse- 
quent, as  in  other  speeches  of  Ambrosius,  whose  expression  is 
not  equal  to  the  new  thoughts  that  crowd  upon  him  from 
Feroivale's  narrative. 


SIR  BORS'S  QUEST. 

26,  18.— pelican.  It  is  a  large  duck-shaped  bird,  with  an 
enormous  pouch  attached  to  its  bill  and  throat,  into  which  it 
scoops  its  fishy  prey.  In  Malory  one  of  Sir  Bors's  experiences 
in  the  quest  was  his  sight  of  a  pelican  "upon  an  old  tree  and 
it  was  passing  dry,  without  leaves,  and  the  bird  sat  above,  and 
had  birds,  the  which  were  dead  for  hunger.  So  smote  he  him- 
self with  his  beak  till  that  he  died  among  his  birds.  And  the 
young  birds  took  the  life  by  tho  blood  of  the  great  bird." 
(xvi.  6).  This  myth  of  the  pelican  is  very  old,  and  has  made 
the  bird  a  symbol  of  charity  and  even  of  Christ,  who  shed  his 
blood  for  us.  The  emblem  in  Bors's  casque  is  therefore 
significant  of  his  character,  as  we  see  in  the  lines,  27,  2ff. 

26, 16.— each  made  jo7  of  either.   Not,  I  fear,  good  English., 
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unless  Tennyson',  name  makes  it     '  Each '  with  a  correlaiive 
other  IS  common,  and  'either'  with  'other'  is  not  rare. 
"Of  elthor'8  colour  wm  th«  otherqueeii." 

—Shakspere.  Lucrece,  m. 

.LT'  'f  """^"^  '"^'^  '°^*^""^*«  '^^"^  Spenser,    whoso 
'archaisms 'are  often  not  archaic. 

hv^^Ik  ^:~'^***'*""«^  ^^*'  ***  '<»<•«•     This  i^eriphrasis  is  ver^• 
like  that  in  Geraint  and  Enid,  '  - 

•Half  ridden  off  with  by  the  thing  he  rode.' 

^fn^  Lrth  ;    V         "^^^f  ""^^  *^"  "°"  ^"  ^^•"^^^  '"r  not 
going  forth  to  his  work  ;  but  Lancelot  having  delaved  to  put 

rfs^ll         "  "'  '"""^  "'^  ''"  ^^^^"  "^  '^-^-y  ^i^  good 
27,  8. -his  former  madnes^.     This  is  narrated  in  Malory 
Guinevere  had.bitterly  reproached  Lancelot  for  his  supS 

Galahad^  and  her remarksdrove him  mad.     "Herauforthh; 
s7he"ltwo"''^"'T""'"°^^'"^^^^------^^^^^^^^^ 

him     (XI.  8).      His  kinsfolk  sought  him  in  vain  "in  forests 
and  m  wildernesses  and  in  wastes"  (xi.   10>      Once  in  h  s 

Tnd  rr  ^T '°*  ^'  ^'^"''^  ^^'"^  -**>  *h«  town  o  Corbhi 
and  fighting  the  people  of  the  town,   took  i^fuge,   soreT; 
wounded,  m  the  castla      But  this  was  the  castle  ItpZt 
guardian    of   the  Grail,-the   wonderful   Grail    castle    r^ 
Lanc<.ot.  laid  beside  the  holy  vessel,  was  hea^ei^  in^CyTd 

Tennyson,  not  adopting  the  account  of  Galahad's  birth 
hrow8  the  whole  bunienof  Lancelot's  madness  onthestr^g't 
of  his  conscience  with  his  sin :—  "•"ruggie 

'  Tho  great  and  guiltv  lovo  hA  hajA  t^^r.... 
]n  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord"""' 

A^T""'.^  ".*'  '***'  '^^  ""^'^^  "  ere'its  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one, 
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The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  ail  the  world. 

Had  been  the  Hieeker  for  it ;  but  in  him 

His  mood  was  often  lilcf  a  flend,  and  rose 

And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 

For  agony,  who  was  yet  n  livinK  soul.' 

—Lancelot  and  Jilaint, 
27,  6.— kith.  The  word  formerly  meant  'aoquainUnoe  ' 
•a  person  one  knows  '  (A.  S.  cyth,  knowledge).  But  by  a8«l. 
ciation  with  'kin'  and  its  disuse  except  in  the  phrase  'kith 
and  km,  n  e  have  forgotten  its  real  meaning  and  take  it  to 
mean  'relative.' 

27,8.-10.     An  archaic  use  of  'so '-'provided'    Ct    'so 
that, '  25,  19.     It  is  Chaucerian, 

'And,  80  ye  wil  me  now  to  wyve  take  '  (take  me  to  wife). 

—Legend  qf  Qood  Women,  1819. 
27,  9.-Cup  of  healinjr.    See  8,  18  ;  5.  1 ;  and  note  1,  1. 
27,  11.  —after.     '  In  longing  for. ' 

27,  12.-If  God  would  send,  etc.  Bow's  thought  in  indiiwt 
narration. 

27,  1 8.  -the  Quest  and  he,  etc.  • '  All  is  welcome,  said  Sir 
Bors,  that  God  sendeth  me."— Malory,  xvL  6. 

27.  17.-our  race  and  blood.  The'  Britons  clung  to  their 
Druidical  religion  in  the  far-off  mountain  fastnesses  long  after 
the  flat  country  was  christianized. 

is.,  18.— Paynim.      An  archaic  or  poetical  form,   'pagan.' 
(Mid.  E  painitM,  used  as  an  adj.  as  well  as  a  noun,  O.  ')" 
paienime,    paieniame,    paganieme,     paganism;     from     l*.t 
pagan-m,  a  heathen,    originally   a  rustic  (hence   'peaavn' 
•Pagan'  is  therefore  the  learned,  and    'paynim'  the  popula/, 
form  from  the  same  root,  but  the  latter  was  originally  a  noun. 

'27, 18f— their  circles,  and  the  stones... to  heaven.  At 
8tonel.-.,-3  and  Avebury  in  Wiltshire,  Stennia  in  Orkney, 
Camt.0  Ji>-;tianj.  and  other  places,  standing  stones  ar« 
found,  ,.«t .,  ;,i  in  '  -,  form  usually  of  two  concentric  circles, 
approaol^.i  ;.,  t,v  .  ^.^unllel  rows  of  upright  stones. 

Sometl'JK-^  i'     ■Jttial  atandil'.     Af^naa  aiv>    /..^...^^J    » 1 

flat  one,  ni&kmg  what  is  caUed  a  cromlech,  or  more  properly  a 
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dolmen  (Celt.  rf„u/,  table,  «.ae„,  stone).    Tho older a„tiquano« 
fought  th^.  circle,  and  dolmens  wero  Druid  tcMesTm 
Drmd  «a,  ...aciai  alta«.      To^ay  the  latter  arc  Z  ved 
have  bee.  „..,,y  burial-cells,  but  so.no  still  hold    hat^ti: 
for^KT  were  temples  and  that  the  circular  form  is  signiLi 
of   M   .^rmdicalworahipofthosun.  Kn^oant 

217  20t-old  magic. .  ..tar..     This  is  Csesar's account  of  the 

de  "denbus  a^ue  eorum  motu. .  .disputant."    They  debate 
moreover,  cc.ncerning  the  sta.  and  their  motions.   ' Z^Tli 

thf '  ^^r"  ""*'  ****"•"  ^""^  "^  ^''•"  «*«•     The  sun,   which 

^,  1.  -the  sea  roil..     Eeferring  to  tho  tides. 

jW,  a. -chafed.     Cf.  the  literal  meaning  in  90,  17. 

28  5.  -bounden.  The  strong  verb  bind  once  had  naturally 
^estrong  participle  -bounden,'  but  this  full  form  of  thTtar^ 
SlTr  .t^^'f^*^'  ^"  '^-^-'^-^-^  archaisms.  onlyTn 
Srform  '^'^^'-^^'^''    Elsewhere  Tennysoiluses^ie 

•Laugh'd  not  but  thrust  him  bounden  of  door.' 

"Thus  to  be  bounden,  so  to  see  her  face. ' 

—Pelleaa  and  Ettare. 
.»«w  ^•--J<>"o^-ri-8ing  heaven.     '  Hollow '  applied  to  noise 
W^   the  dcp,  low  i^verberation  of  sound!  in  caveT 

^iow.;::u2Va:k5  °'  ''^  "^"^^  ^^  *'^  ^^^^^^ «'  ^--^-'  ^« 

28,  U.-Glimmer'd.    A  favourite  picturesque  woni.    Ct 
'By  a  red  rock  glimmers  the  HalL ' 

—Mavd,  iv.  li 
•The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square.' 

—The  Princeat,  \v. 
By  glimmering  lanes  and  waUa  of  canvass,  led. ' 

_   2^       „ 

— r^r.,   T. 

2^  11.-111.  Mreuaiiv  •cml    The  '  «ad  •  i.  tl.a  ,maU  clouds 


■j 
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driven  by  the  stormy  wind  below  the  main  mass  of  storm- 
cloud.     (The  verb  scud,  to  run  or  move  swiftly  (cf.  106, 11),  is 
'the  Danis}!  skyde,  and  is  the  same  word  as  A.S.  aceotan,  Mod. 
Eng.  ahoot. )    '  Streaming  '  is  moving  swiftly,  as  in  106, 16  and, 

'  And  hill  and  wood 
Went  ever  streaming  by  him  till  the  gloom. ' 

—Pelleaa  and  Ettare. 

28,  13.— seven  clear  stars . . .  Table  Round.  See  note  10,  24. 
The  association  of  Aroturus  with  Arthur  (Arthurus),  easily 
led  to  the  association  of  the  constellation  of  the  Gtreat  Bear 
(or  Wagon,  or  Plough)  likewise  with  his  name.  Thus  the  con- 
stellation is  named  '  Arthur's  Wain  '  in  Welsh.  Its  apparent 
revolution  round  the  North  Star  would  then  easily  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  Bound  (Table. 

28,  21.  —grace.     '  Favour. ' 

28,  22f.— in  colour  like,  etc.    Cf.  notes  1,  16  ;  16,  18. 

The  Allegory.  The  key-note  to  Sir  Bors's  character,  that 
which  makes  him  worthy  of  the  sight  of  the  Grail,  is  humility 
and  self-renunciation,  love  of  others.    (Cf.  27,  6ff  ;  28,  18f.) 

28,  27.— let  him  go.  Tennyson  makes  no  use  of  Bors's 
experiences  as  given  by  Malory,  but  invents  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  narrative. 

29,  1.— To  whom  the  monk.    Cf.  3,  17  and  note. 
29,  3.— Sir  Bors  it  was.    Cf.  2,  23ff. 

29,  4.  —mighty  reverend.  'Mighty '  here  is  used  adverbially, 
the  words  being  equivalent  to  'with  impressive  reverence'; 
but  the  colloquial  use  has  hurt  the  value  of  this  good  adverb. 
The  same  construction,  but  with  a  shadow  of  difference  in 
meaning,  is  in, 

'With  half-allowing  smiles  for  all  the  world 
And  mighty  courteous  in  the  main. ' 

—Aylmer^a  Field. 
29,  5ff.  —his  eyes . . .  Smiled  with  his  lips.    This  was  a  smile 
like  the  Miller's, 

'Gray  eyes  lit  up 
With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul 
So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad, 
So  healthy,  sound,  r.ncl  cleRr  and  rrhole.' 

—The  Miller's  Daughter. 


was  a  smile 


They  are  words  to   be 
in  one  ear  and  out  an- 
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8mne'^?°f ''/™;''""'^''°^^'^  ^"^^''°r  'the  heart-hiding 

;^^etL  ie-^::rct^r  ^^^^  -^ — 

29,  10.-sooth.     'Truth'    (A. S.».7«A,  truths 
THE  RETURN  OF  THE  KNIGHTS. 

29,  14ff.— living  words. .  .house, 
treasured  in  memory,  not  allowed 
other. " 

29,  18.— trode.     Archaic  form  of  '  trod  ' 

29,  19.-heaps  of  ruin.  etc.     From  the  storm,  30,  6ff. 

29,  19.-unicorn.     An  animal  once  fabled  to  inhabit  India 

rserhTit^"  tS'  rr.^rr "  ^~  ^ 
^win,  o.t  Of  its  u"tdn:rraf  wir  tKrri 

words,  the  caryen  stone  ornaments.  ""wmg 

29  20. -basilisk.     A  cockatrice'  (see  following  note)      A 
fabulous  reptile    hatohp/l    if  ™„„       -j    ,_      """'S  note;,     a 
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oncrests  isrepresented  ashaving  a  forked  tongue.  (From  the 
dog  in  the  arms  of  the  Talbot  family.) 

29,  22.— Raw.       Fresh  fro  i  the  fractura' 

29,  23.-dais.throne.  The  throne  on  the  dais  (d«'i,)  or  plat- 
form at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  reserved,  as  the  custom  was, 
as  the  highest  place  of  honour. 

29,  25  -tithe.  Lit.  '  tenth'(A.S.  tiotha,  for  Uontha,  tenth). 
Hence,  'a  very  small  part,' 

J^^  '^'T^^  T  ***"•  '  "^^^ '  "'  *^^'  "^«  i^  ^  survival  of  the 
old  English  salutation  '  Wtn  lull! '  '  be  hale  ! ' 

.*w*T^''?*°"'     '^^^  '™''^  '"  originally  neutral  in  sense, 
that  which  happens  or  befalls. '    (L.  cadentia,  fallin-. ) 

fli^'  V^°°*^>"8*  f<"-d-  A  ford  impassable  by  relson  of  a 
flood.     For  this  intransitive  use  of  <  flood,'  cf. 

•  The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  hia  time. 
And  flooded  at  our  nod.'  ' 

—Dream  of  Fair  Women. 


See  the  quotation 


80,  7. —the  strange  devices  of  our  kings, 
from  Gareth  and  Lynette,  note  10,  11. 

The  Allegory.  Camelot,  the  fair  city  of  the  imagination,  is 
no  longer  the  same.  The  thunderstorm  which  witnessed  Gal- 
ahad s  translation  and  Percivale's  and  Bors's  glimpse  of  the 
Grail  at  the  same  moment  wrought  fateful  changes  to  the  city. 
Old  Ideals  are  destroyed  and  even  the  cause  of  Arthur  and  the 
Soul  IS  weakened  by  the  wasting  of  spiritual  strength  on  false 
objects  (cf.  '20,  10).  See  also  p.  154,  Macoallum. 
30,  15,— into  the  quiet  life.    Cf.  1,  4. 

u  SJu^^T^^*"^^^  ''"■°'"^-  ^"®  ^°°"'^  criticremarks  of  this: 
Why  should  he  have  turned  away  so  sharply  from  Sir  Perci 
vale  who  had  been  recounting  his  adventures  with  great 
courtesy... is  not  evident;  except  that  Mr.  Tennyson  wished 
to  be  picturesque,  and  did  not  consider  that  it  is  useless  t., 
report  any  outward  gesture,  unless  some  inwani  trait  is  im- 
pUed  in  that  gesture.  Now  all  that  could  be  implied  is  rude- 
ne^or  perturbation  in  Arthur.  '-Quart.  Rev.,  Jan,.  1870. 
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Wife  Of  King  L^oi  Ortne,  YnTbr  f^''"''^  ^^^*^^'  ^"^-^ 
have  had  no  charge  agaxS  Tel  '°  '^"''^'-    ^^^olar^ 

perve^ionoftheLrcrofGaS"  TnTh  "m""  ^'*"  ""^ 
he  IS  a  mirror  of  chivalrv    .,r   f       ,       ^®°'**^^<^^o°>ances 

,  good  and  courteou^'^tVeX/'''"'^  "'"^^^^^^^ 
P:«rcivale  andin^ractLti         •^'''''  ^"  '*""*^^  ««^*  ^ 
roB^anceheis  not'^^^Ttt^^^^^^^  in  one 

-d  knightly  honour  ^S^^e^^^'fTh^^^  ^^*  ^^'P-^^ 
do  appear  even  in  the  older  litTrTn       !  ^^"^'  °'  character 

Gawain's  devotion  to  the  Id  fso  r\^^"^  *'  '"^^^^^'^^ 
of  love'  can  be  seen.  S!t t  TeC  .^  *T^  °'  *^«  '^^^^t 
respects  to  the  level  of  Mc^red  wu  ^  '^  ^^'''"^  ""  '°"^' 
virtues  are  left-skill  andtlgel^^^^^^^ 
cowax^ly  M.ong-doing-his  coufte^  ^Lits  '  "'^'"''""  *' 
•Courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  In  It.' 
^  -Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

het.dpl:rr:r^^^^^^^^^  — verho..  as 

-tT;rd  rs^raiLrrrfh--  'r-^-  -« 

the  Quest  The  highest  Ta^-fV?'  "^"'^^^  "^^'^^  *han 
brought  him  and  them  onivt?^''""  °'  ^P^"'^"^^  Po-er 
the  frivolous  and  Zto^c^trr'^^f^^^'^^^  ««  ^^P^fies 
exaltation  is  possibTe  ^^'P°^^*^°^'  '°r  whom  no  spiritual 

GawLin'i;:drar%htran^^  '"Malory, 

saysnothingexceDthflr  ^'"^°''''  °^  ^^^^^^  Tennyson 
told  Gawaifrdtfto;  .^^^^^^^^^  the  hermit  Nacien.  Nadl 
belief, -these  three  things  f!S      u  ^°°'  ^^^^^  ^"'^  ^^^cked 

truth,  therefore  ye  may  nft  an  '.?'"*^'  -^«««ence,  and 
San«.r«ol  "  /„„.  ^^^ ^^  """^  ^"^^'^  that  high  advening  :.,  .u. 

80,  2l.-awearied.    A  poetical  doublet  of  '  wearied.' 
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80,  24.  — tenting.pin.    The  '  tent-pin, '  or  stout  pin  to  which 
the  guy-ropes  of  the  tent  are  fastened  to  hold  it  to  the  ground. 

81,  2.— My  twelvemonth  and  a  day.     Of.  9,  5  and  note. 

SIR  LANCELOT'S  QUEST. 

81,  41— Sir  Bors... Lancelot.  The  meeting  of  Bors  and 
Lancelot  has  a  pathos  in  Malory  which  the  Tennysonian 
version  lacks.  There  Bors  returns  to  tell  Lancelot  how  with 
his  own  hands  he  had  buried  his  son  Galahad.  •'  Ye  and  I 
will  never  depart  in  sunder,"  said  Lancelot  then,  "whilst  our 
lives  may  last.     Sir,  said  he,  I  will  as  ye  will "  (xviL  23). 

81,  5. — athwart.     '  Through  and  across.' 

31,  lOf.  —I  nriy  not  speak  of  it . . .  eyes.  All  Bors's  thoughts 
are  of  Lancelot.  He  had  learnt  meanwhile  from  Lancelot  of 
his  partial  success ;  and  his  own  humility,  his  love  of  his  great 
kinsman,  and  grief  as  his  unsuccess  check  any  words  of  exulta- 
tion.    Concern  for  the  touch  of  madness  likewise  occupies  him. 

31,  14.— like  him  of  Cana.  Of.  John  2.  1-10;  but  Perci- 
vale's  comparison  must  not  be  taken  too  closely— the  'ruler  of 
of  the  feast'  only  asserted— not  knowing  the  miracle— that  the 
bridegroom  had  kept  back  the  good  wine. 

31,  17. —hath  this  Quest  avail'd.  'Has  it  been  efficacious  ' 
in  winning  you  the  GraiL  (The  sense  is  here  nearer  the 
etymological  meaning  in  the  Fr.  valoir,  to  be  worth.) 

31,  19.— methought.  'It  seemed  to  me.'  (A.  S.  thyncan, 
an  impersonal  verb  followed  by  the  indir.  obj.,  to  seem.) 

81,  20.— dying  fire.     Gleam  of  a  madness  not  yet  extinct. 

82,  3f.— wholesome  flower  And  poisonous.  This  figure  re- 
calls (Littledale)  Shelley's  similar  comparison  :— 

"Good  and  ill  like  vines  entangled  are, 
So  that  their  grapes  may  oft  be  plucked  together  " 

—MerengH 

The  thought  meets  us  in  a  different  form  in  ZancwV  and 
Maine ; — 

'  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  uuiWlhrui  kept  him  falsely  true.' 
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Gf .  the  parable  of  the 


82,  5  --not  to  be  plucked  asunder 
tares,  Matt.  13.  24ff.  *»»"<>«•• 

82,  12.— I  would  work.—*  Aot ' « j«  ,    , 
word  in  older  English  '  *  Sequent  sense  of  the 

which  has  been  generalLi  r^"     ^  ^  *^«  "««*•  ^^^  two, 

82'  ffi  Z''?.''!'     ^'-  ^^'  7  ^"'1  "ote,  and  38  9 

■  twee;  his  ^^r^Z'^TT^T'  "^^"^^^°*'  *-  ^^^ 
that  he  „.ay  be  free  LoThis "In  1  ^^  °'  ''  ^"^^^^  *^«  ^-^^ 
wish  to  be  fx^ed,  is  driven'^^o  !  "r"^*^"'^«*^°««^°* 
l'*«l^''-Stopfor4  Br^ke  p.  835       '"''^"''^  ^^  *^«  ^^^^ 

ing  '  sh^^ingtlTc k5'  J.^^  '^°''**  ^*'  ^'^  '^^''^^^  a°«ve  mean- 
♦Bark  an  answer.  Britain,  raven .. ark  and  Macken  innumerable.' 

the  «rairsSS^'^:ri?renr"r'  Again  the  test  of 
27,  ^13.  But  Lancelot  syTTh^XTn  .  "'< ''  '' '  '^'  ^^  ' 
not  with  his  whole  natum  ^       ^'  'madness,'  and 

Th?;fve7w^ptt^^^^^^^  ^-el  on  the  sho«. 

'grind  in  the   surgr'-wfT''"''""'^"^^"  *^^*  they 
tinkle.)  ^®'     ^^°°«  *^«  «ame,   (Norse  singla,  to 

gaf^atTf'ih'Sla    MawlT""?"^  '^^"^™'  ^^^^^^^^^ 
84,  27.  ^    ^*^°'y  "  description  is  quoted  in  note 

88,  21 — sudden-flatinc-       «Rricfr 
flama'    Of.  43,  a  ^'  '*^'^^   "P  ^^^e  tongues  of 

88,  26.— piecemeal.     'Innieoea.'  a«  a  o 
"«»'»«,  drop  by  drop.)  "areroial  suffix ;  as  in  dror 

M,2-U»»„„d4,jtaa.    The  epithet  is  HomonV: 
'The  sounding  corridor. " 

-Orfjr««,  vii.,  846, 
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84,  4f .— No  bench  . .  knight.  Lancelot  notices  the  oontrMt 
to  Arthur's  hall.  Cf.  10,  15ff.  and  note. 
^  84,  6.  —the  tall  oriel.  A  recess  from  a  room  in  the  form  of  a 
large  bay  window  projecting  from  the  outer  wall  of  a  building 
and  supported  on  brackets.  It  was  at  first  richly  gilded— L. 
aureolum,  from  aureus,  golden.  The  architectural  effect  is 
delightful  and  the  oriel   s  a  favourite  with  the  poets. 

84,  &  —high  o'er  me  as  a  lark.  This  beautifully  suggests,  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  lark's  song,  the  voice  of  a  sweet  un- 
seen singer  in  the  lofty  tower.  (See  Wordsworth's  To  a  Sky- 
lark, quoted  in  the  Appendix.) 

84,  17.  —It  gave.     '  It  gave  way, ' '  yielded. ' 

84, 18.— seventteiea-heated  furnace.    Cf.  Dan.  3.  19. 

34,  22.— pall'd.  'Enveloped'  as  in  a  pall.  (Lat  pallo, 
cloak.) 

84,  2a  —wings  and  eyes.  As  if  cherubim.  This  experience 
recalls  parts  of  Ezekiel's  vision.     Ezek.  10.  llf. 

84,  25.  —I  saw. .  .saw.  '  I  saw  the  real  Grail,  not  a  mad- 
man's vision  of  it. ' 

84,  27.— This  quest  was  not  for  me.  In  Malory  there  is 
much  beside  this  final  scene  of  Lancelot's  quest.  Lancelot 
and  Percivale  were  overthrown  by  Galahad  in  disguise  (xiil  17); 
afterwards  Lancelot  saw  a  wounded  knight  healed  in  a  chapel 
by  the  Holy  Grail  (18) ,  and  hearing  a  voice  bidding  him  depart, 
he  sets  out  in  despair  because  of  his  sins— "mine  old  ain 
hindreth  me  "  (19>  Then  he  confessed  even  his  mortal  sin  to 
a  hermit,  how  he  loved  a  queen  "and  for  her  sake  would  I  do 
battle  were  it  right  or  wrong  " ;  and  the  priest  absolved  him 
(20).  Lancelot  rode  on  his  way  in  penance  and  humility, 
enduring  the  perils  of  battle  and  imprisonment  (xv. )  Then 
lying  down  at  the  water  of  Mortoise,  taking  '  the  adventure 
God  would  send  him,  he  was  told  in  a  vision  to  enter  a  ship  in 
which  lay  Percivale's  sister  dead.  Thither  came  Galahad.  But 
he  was  summoned  by  a  messenger  to  depart  for  ever  from 
his  father,  and  as  he  left,  a  wind  rose  and  drove  the  ship  for  a 
month  through  the  sea  (xvii.  18).    [Up  to  this  point  Tennyson 
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clear.     Anon  he  heard  a  voice  that  ILk  T  ,     °°''  '^°^« 

the  ship,   and  enter  into  th«  .    m        I    '"'"*'^^°*' S°  o'^*  of 
gm^tpartof  thydLi  r   ThLT     '  ff  ^^"'^  ^^^^^  «««  ^ 
,  to  the  gate,  andVa     the  ho^I     ^h^n      .'k  T"  "  '^"^-'^^ 
Then  there  ca.e  a  dwarf  suddenirindlot'  V  "'  ^  ^"°^^^ 
so  sore  that  the  swonJ  fell     InJ'if  u  ^  ^^'"'°"  *^«*™ 
man  of  evil  faith  and  poor  belief  ?h'    T"^  '  ""^^  '''^^  ^^ 

thou^oreonth^harnLTth^tth^'ratrTh^^ 
lot.aid,  Pair  Father  Jesua  n,-;..  t'T    ,  '••■^''""I«»i"ice- 

«proved  „,e  „,  „y  „,  J™'.  <*™^  '  *af  ".«■  •  .*at  thou 
•"d  put  it  up. . .  and  made  a  cmss  ta  hT,  ,   ^T  ^^  ""'"'■ 
the  lions,  and  they  made  sembZt^A  1-   "l"^'  '"''  °»"'««° 
standing  he  passed  them  wHhout  h^°     '"^'^-    ''°'«""- 
e»tle. .  ^At  last  he  came  t^a^rmt;  ti^'T  'Z  '^' 
him  nuckle  to  undo  the  door      and  \^..J        '^"' ^^^o^ced 
so  sweetly  that  it  seem  J  none  eartl' T'  "'f  ^^"^ 
honour  be  to  the  Father  of  Heaven  'Thin  T      "^  \'^7  ""'^ 
^-wn. . .  Then  he  saw  the  chamLr  doofo  "     a^t*"'"'^ 
out  a  great  clearness.,  as  all  fb«  /'^  ^P^n,  and  there  came 
been  there... And  a  voicesad    Fl  *       f  °V^'  ^°^^^  ^^^ 
Then  he  saw  in  the  miZ  nA^  '  5     .  """*'  ^"'^  «^*«r  °ot. . . 
the  hoi,  vessel  Itrd^^rr^*^^^^^^^^^^ 
about  it, . .  .anu  before  the  holy  t^ssda  1 T    "^'"^  '"^^^^^ 
a  priest,  and  it  seemed  thatVe Tal  afth  "'" ''°''''  '' 
mass.     (As  the  priest  held  up  ChrisUo  tho        T""""^  °'  *^« 
to  Lancelot,  he  appeared  Thf  Jo  heaWlTr  ^'r""" 
Lancelot  rushed  in  to  his  aid  but^  Zl     T^  charged,  and 
a  breath. . . intermeddled\v  th  T     ^  }^  "^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^elt 
tbe  visage. .  .and  ttrewitll  n^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  -  in 

Pjwer  of  his  body,  and  his  ^..^^i:Z' ^Tl'^f^^. 
vxucycaxneaiumout  anrltwoT,*^*  — .-ins  ^i&;.  ' 

-e-,He.astold;,  .tZ^r/etrtre^S 
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inoro  than  ye  have  seen. "  And  thanking  God  he  took  leave  of 
Pellam— for  this  was  in  the  Grail  castle— and  departed  to 
Logris,  and  thence  to  Arthur's  court  (xvii.  16,  17. ) 

The  Alleyory.     The  symbolism  of  Lancelot's  quest  is  the  'oul 
seeking  a  union  with  God  in  passionate  effort,  driven  by  remorse 
of  conscience.    Such  a  soul  finds  no  quiet  for  his  madness  even 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  strives  to  take,  as  it  were,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  violence.      Did  Lancelot  achieve   the  Grail? 
Even  he  himself  did  not  know,  but  knew  that  with  his  sin  and 
madness  it  was  impossible.    These  away,  he  might  have  seen 
It    Mr.  Elsdale  is  here  too  ingenious,  yet  his  interpretation 
is  suggestive:— "The  beating   down  by  little  men,  mean 
knights,  shows  us  4ihe  state  of  spiritual  weakness  to  which 
the  soul  is  reduced  by  acquiescence  in  its  darling  sin.     The 
naked  shore,  where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses  grow,  is  like 
the  dreary  spiritual  waste  through  which  such  a  soul  must 
wander,  so  long  as  a  serious  effort  is  not  mada     The  blast  is 
surely  the  setting  in  of  this  necessary  conflict,  and  the  seven 
days'  voyage  along  the  storm-tossed  sea,  the  transition  of 
struggle  and  doubt     The  lions, . . .  with  the  interpreting  voice 
. .  .show  us  the  first  necessary  condition  if  this  sea  of  doubt  is 
to  be  safely  passed,  namely  Faith.     The  empty  haU  beyond 
tells  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  world  for  quiet  and  soUtary 
communion  with  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.    So,  also,  the 
moon  shining  aloft,  above  the  rolling  sea,  whispers  to  the 
soul,  in  its  calm  serenity,  of  brighter,  better  things,  far  above 
all  this  tuimoil  and  struggle  and  perplexity.      The  whole 
scene  speaks  of  Meditation  and  Prayer.    And  now  the  dear, 
sweet  voice  in  the  eastern  tower— the  tower  nearest  the  rising 
sun— sings  of  Hope,  and  the  myriad  steps  up  which  Lancelot 
seems  to  climb  with  pain  for  ever  tell  of  Endurance.     But 
though  admitted  to  the  very  threshold,  he  sees  not  at  last  the 
Holy  Grail,  or,  if  he  sees,  it  is  veiled  and  covered,  to  remind 
him  of  the  necessity  of  Purity.  "—Elsdale,  p.  69f. 

85,  If. --ceasing: .  •  long  silent.  A  Homeric  touch,  cf=  "So 
3pake  he,  and  dead  silence  fell  on  all,  and  they  were  spell- 
bound throughout  the  shadowy  halL  "— Orfy*#.  xi.  333f. 
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86,  6.-my  liege.    For  '  my  liege  lord, '  as  in  Shakspere, 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers.' 
,f.  -Richard  II.,  i.,  m.  93. 

(O.Fr.  hge  seignur,  the  lordof  a  free  band  (Germ,  ledig,  free).) 

ARTHUR  AND  THE  QUEST 
'  Obedience  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings. ' 

"  And  not  a  foughten  Field. " 

-^'•'ly'o"  (K513),  Pof2/oi6to«,  ill.  137. 
As  In  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  Held.' 

o-  -Shakspere,  ^enrj,  7.,  iv.  vl. 

SnM  .0  the  male,.... _Li„w.,/p.2^8^'"'  '"  "  °°"'- 

'  Pell 

1  Cor.  3,  etc.    It  has  been  paraphrased  (Littledale), 

In  the  blissful  vision  each  shall  share 
As  much  of  glory  as  his  soul  can  bear. " 

urvu      '  •  -^ryden,  Eleonora. 

ine  vision  comes  to  each  accordino-  +r.  +1,         1    . 
Lancelot,  who  made  the  vow  to  stk  th/  /°"^  **'  ^"^^ 

and  love,  while  his  heart  lo^rsins^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
but  sees  i^as  holy  .rath  and  ^Zl^^  fit!!  ^^^^^^ 
nauon.    That  which  is  sweet  and  gentle  to  alil'i,"/ 
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heat. .  .from  which  he  swoons,  blasted,  and  burnt,  and  blinded." 
— Stopford  Brooke,  p.  829. 

85,  23.— fiery  prophet.     Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  etc. 

86,  24.-8acred  madness  of  the  bard.  A  reference  to  the 
belief  that  the  poets  were  touched  with  madness  by  the  gods 
so  that  they  might  become  oracles  of  inspiration.  The  classics 
have  many  references  to  this  divine  inspiration.     Plato  wrote : 

The  poet  is  a  light  and  winged  and  holy  thing,  and  there  is 
no  invention  in  him  until  he  has  been  inspired  and  is  out  of 
his  senses  and  the  mind  no  longer  in  him :  when  he  has  not 
attamed  to  this  state  he  is  powerless,"  Ion.  In  Homer,  ' '  the 
minstrei  inspired  by  the  God,  began,"  Ody,,.,  viii,  499.  So 
tooQuintilian:  "th*»  bards  instinct  with  the  divine  breath," 
xiL  10,  24.  This  belief  lives  in  Shakspere's  line, 
"The  poet's  eye,  In  a  fine  frenzy,  rolling." 

—Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

86,  1 — could  but  speak. .  .chord.    Prophet  and  bard  could 
utter  their  message  and  their  music-God-inspired-only  by 
poor  human  means,  like  the  lyre  or  harp  to  which  they  sang 
therefore  imperfectly.      The  knights  told  of  God's  vision-if 
such  It  was-the  truth  as  their  natures  permitted  them  to  see  it. 

86,  4.— Nay— but  thou  errest.    Cf.  32,  8ff.;  85,  6. 

86,  22.— into  the  silent  life.     Cf.  1,  5. 

86,  24.-his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain.     Cf.  Job  7.  10  • 
and  Arthur  to  Balin,  in  Balin  and  Balan, 

•  Thy  chair,  a  grief  to  all  the  brethren,  stands 
Vacant' 

86,25 — otherwhere.  Used  'otherwhere'  by  Tennyson, 
••  ff. 

'I  know  transplanted  human  worth 
Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. ' 

—In  Memoriam,  Ixxxii. 

87,  1.— some  among  you.    Cfc  12, 12. 

87,  8ff.-Not  easily. .  .rose  again.  This  speech,  the  essence 
of  the  idea  of  the  duty  attached  to  power,  is  the  hiffhest  Athi- 
oai  idea  of  this  century.    Tennyson  puts  it  forward  i^werf ully 
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J^*;":™,?!,^?"'''  r"-  '-"■  ">»  lo-t,  which  In 

mu  ''"'°''  ^''^  *^®  ^*«™al  Truth       • 

as  in,  ^®°^y«on  9  part,  which  he  describes  elsewhere ; 

Saf  .II    . '  ^'^''  ^"™  *'"'"  •*«««'  When  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 

The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself. 

The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  lised, 
And  pas  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 

Were  Jrt^rT  /  *""'^''''*  "^^  »'»»"'•  *he  limbs 
But  uttlrT  *  ""°«-and  yet  no  shade  of  doubt. 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  Self 

were  Sun  to  spark  unshadowable  in  wonis 
Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow-woS ' 
07    .  -The  Ancient  Sage. 

or,  4. —bud.     '  Farm-labourer  '    ^A  s  h:^ 
R7  iQ      T  t  *«*wurer.      (A.b.  /itne,  servants.) 

*.  high,,  ideal  I-T,  tog    "'  '"""  '  '""  ■^"'««^g  o( 


THE  GBAO,  AS  TENNYSON  VIEWED  IT 

S.™„r-s  „up.  endaed  with  m.gi„.,  p,f^  J  '„.!:^.-:S' 

uiuy  oy  cnose  who  had  perfeote<?  iha^.^^       •  ^^--'"-"xc 

liiis  Ideal  of  life  was  undoubtedly  the 
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highest  ooncepfcion  that  the  Middle  Ages  attaincl     Even 
Kichard  of  Hampole,   the  moat  liberal  of  English  religious 
writers  of  his  time,  while  recognizing  the  use  and  beauty  of  the 
Active  Life,  placed  it  finally  below  the  Contemplative  Life.* 
Ihat  ascerio  ideal  is  not  the  ideal  of  this  nineteenth  century. 
This  century  is  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  work  ;  its  ideal  is 
the  Active  Life.     "  The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,"  says 
Carlyle,  <'Know  thy  Work  and  do  it. .  .AH  Work  is  saorJl  • 
Labour,  wide  as  the  Earth,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven. "    This 
age  moreover,  is  an  age  of  science,  of  inquiry  tinged  with  in- 
credulity.     To  us  the  whole  affair  of  the  Grail  must  appear 
only  the  phantom  of  weak  superstition  and  sick  imagination 
Ifet  to  the  mystical,  (high-wrought  ascetics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
a  belief  in  the  Grail,  its  holy  origin,  tha  suhl.me  rapture  that 
the  sight  of  it  procured,  all  this  was  not  only  possible  but 
probable.     Indeed  the  very  rise  and  spread  of  the  legend  shows 
how  well  xt  accorded  with  the  mystical  beliefs  of  many  of  the 
most  spiritually-minded  people  of  those  darker  ages. 

Tennyson  therefore  in  taking  up  the  theme  of  the  Grail  was 
met  by  two  difficulties  ;  first,  the  difference  of  the  old  ideal  of 
life  from  the  new  ideal ;  second,  the  essential  improbability  of 
the  whole  Grail  legend.    These  two  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come  or  the  poet  would  have  lost  touch  with  his  age  and  become 
a  mere  legend-monger  rather  than  the  great  and  serious  poet, 
iioth  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  with  wonderful  skiU 
In  the  other  Idylls  the  poet  is  the  narrator;  in  The  Holy 
(^rail  the  ostensible  narrator  of  all  the  quests  is  a  Knight  of  the 
Bound  Tabla     Percivale  had  the  superstitions  and  ideals  of  his 
time,  and  his  belief  in  the  Grail  must  consequently  appear 
natural  and  true  to  dramatic  art.     But  here  our  scientific  spirit 
steps  m  to  ask  what  basis  Percivale  or  anyone  else  had  for  be- 
hevinginthe  appearance  of  the  Grail.    He  must  have  been  mis- 
taken,  wesay,  could  the  mistake  have  been  honestly  made?  The 
reason  for  this  honest  mistake  is  implicit  throughout  all  Peitsi- 
vale^s  narrative     Percivale's  sister,  worn  with  prayer  and  fast. 
"•Prote  Treatiaea,  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  ~~       ~ 
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^'urTfC^r.^.^^^^^^  *^«  ^"^«»>*-  o,  the 

a  sadden  thuider^om  thaTth«    i,'^''"'^'*^''"'^^^^-^ 
ered  ;  Galahad,  theZ  L',  -^.*^'^r^^''«"*^««^^     t'"*^"^^ 
Grail,  first  in  the  liS in  J  T  h  "'".'  "'"*  ^^^«*'°  ««««  ^^e 

in^agewithhime^Xee    Perot  T*^  ''^"''^'^'  ^-«  *'"« 
fluence  of  Galahad,  sLrtlGfa?' ''"^'^  ^ 
riflostormburstin^rhe'nH      ' """  '""'"''''"  ^'^^''^^^^  *  *««•. 
.  he  returns  in  a  dLe   Bo  '  T     1 T"'^'"  «"''«'^»'  '""^  ^-Wch 
Lancelot,  halN.^  Ss  ^v  X  ^S^^'^  ^^  ^'^-^^-i 

and  in  his  madness  seesteOr^^  ^js  madness  alone  and  afar, 
of  a  thunderbolt     Thus  ZT    \  T^  °'  **'"  1'henon.ena 

forthemistakeofthetnX'^:^""\''^- 
phenomena  by  superstiUous~rr'"*''P''''^^^°"^ 
honest  mistaL^      rrsClf     .    r.'^"""^^"    ^^^^iti^^t. 
the  mistaken.    It  impl^  '  p^'  ^^^''^  ^"  *  «ense  did  honour  to 
spiritual  longing    aft  fvirturiTfT'  ^'^^^-^^^t 
rightly  guided.    SpiriLrroT'  ^^^"'^  °'  ^^"*"^«  ^hen 

a  mistake,  Tnd  to  The  sen^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  make  such 

ecstasy  was  impossibirandtLL^  B'^ch  spiritual 

Jays  when  reli^on  wl  so  ttnT/''^"?*^"^'"^' >"  *ho^ 
their  own  condemnatr^  N  "whet  d^ t'  '"'  "^^^^^^'  '^ 
ply  that  the  sight  of  th«  arl7      \  Tennyson  even  im- 

stands  for  the  la'-sil^S  ' "  ""'  ^  "^'■^*^^«-    ^^thur,  who 

away  from  the  Hau  whether  "7  °'  *'"'''  ^^  '^^^^^-^ 
Malory  he  is  i«present^  !  "^  "'^^''^'^  '^«'«'  ^^h^^^ghin 

knightLaw.  XCerackn'Tr'  ^  ^"^*  ^"  ^^'^^  h- 
it  is  a  .  vision '  for  The  nun  and  ^T^"^!  '^^'''^  °'  *^«  «--ii  = 
sign-he  does  not  say  W  hlen  tuT'  '  -'^^  ^"^'^  "«°  * 
Onler. '    When  his  kniehTs  T      !~.^  .  *  "'^'^  *°  ""^^  ^^is 

Grail,  he  is  incr^ulou  t,  T^^lt  '°  ''*'•  ^'^'^*  ^'  *^« 

"'  ^^^  ^«h  agenerous  incredulity-- 

'5C!r,^^'^  *''l"  ^'""^  *  «'»"  f-^m  heaven 
Blessed  are  Bora.  Lancelot  and  PerXS 

^  »-.««,«.  ye  have  spoken  truth' 
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depths  of  his  ascetic  holiness,  to  follow  the  Grail,  seekingelse- 
^here  the  life  of  mystical  communion  with  God  impossible 
amid  the  rough  practical  duties  of  his  Onler.  But  for  the 
others  what  a  fatal  mistake  !  for  his  own  work  what  mis- 
fortune It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fateful  error  that  gives 
the  whole  tragic  pathos  to  the  king's  speech  at  the  close  of  the 

t?^A  S  ?*'  ^^  '''°'"  *°  S°  °^  *^i«  mistaken  quest, 
he  had  bidden  them  go;  now  to  be  strong  when  few  survive 

s^l!^^^''!,  I*  ^^"^^''  "'"'^"^  ^'^^  ^''''^^  «'  »  <lel'^«ion,  to 
stand  by  his  task,  to  knit  together  the  scattered  remnants  of 
his  power  this  is  Arthur  at  his  greatest-heroic,  single-handed, 
steady-minded,  fighting  Fate. 

Arthur,  then,  ne^^er  believed  there  had  been  a  veritable 
appearance  of  the  Grail,  thoughhe  recognized  that  his  knights 
had  endured  a  terrible  spiritual  experience  of  «ome  sort. 
Tennyson,  of  course,  did  not  believe  it.  and  implicitly  assigns 
an  explanation  from  physical  phenomena  for  the  mistaken  be- 

^^Il-.tr"'^  ':  .^hatofPercivalewho,  with  his  whole 
soul,  did  beheve  in  it  ? 

«al!5  ^'^"'  !°  ^^"'^^^l^'  ^*«  *  realty,  a  Cup  with  the  most 
sac^  associations  and  with  divine  powei.,  consequently  the 
highest  spiritual  manifestation  of  God  that  his  eye  could 
wi  ness.    Its  attainment  signified  a  perfection  in  chastity,  in 

HnfrAr'''!'  ^^««"-^«""^«i^tion.  It  might  come  or  go. 
It  still  had  the  potency  of  the  highest  spiritual  good  and  the 

'ifot-fCT'  ''^''""  "^""^  unconsciously  the  quest  o^ 
theGraUhad  to  assume  a  symbolic  value:  the  Cup  typified 
spm^al  union  with  God ;  thequest  became  a  l^t  of'ihe  sour^ 
and  the  experiences  of  seeking  it  became  typical  of  all  oui^ 

tdol  ,  tZT  *''  .'^^^'"'  Percivale/Lrative!  the" 
hadows  forth  the  experiences  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  thougi 
he  himself  apparently  was  not  conscious  of  the  double  mean- 
mg,  his  whole  story  of  the  quest  of  the  Grail,  as  the  poet 
makes  him  teU  it,  becomes  a  subtle  allegory  in  which  the  soul 
fights  Its  way  through  pride  and  sin  and  selfishness  and  r«. 
iBoree  towittis  the  eternal  God. 


RBOOLLBCTIONS  OP  THE  ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 

Its  first  publication—This  poem  has  an  interest  ofh«».  *», 

onhTS,:?  ^r^  •  J';^^-"^-  '"»einati,e  rendering 

itslavish  abandanceof  W,  ^i^'^^^^.^^^^^^^S^ificentwith 

to  the  murmur  of  therver^TW^^^^^  fj.''  T'  '^^^'^'^^  ^^^ 
of  Diversion    but  the  Z,  ?^«y^«*«<^^n  the  Caliph's  Palace 

gatohimselfasaSsi.^'ir.Z';^ '"^^f*^^     He  *en  di,. 
w  w»u,  enters  the  palace,  serves  them  with 
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fish  which  he  cooks,  and  then  charmed  with  the  ravishing 
singing  of  Enees  and  the  generosity  of  Noor-ed-Deen  he  makes 
him  sultan  of  El-Basrah,  whence  he  had  fled. 

Its  poetical  worth.~Tainsh  (p.  72)  classes  it  among  the 
group  of  Restorations  or  Reproductions,  of  which  the  subjects 
are  old  to  literature,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  poetry.     The 
Recolhctions,  he  adds,  foreshadowed  the  power  of  detailed  de- 
wnption,  vivid  and  very  pictorial,  which  shows  itself  fully  in 
The  Palace  of  Art.     Bayne  regards  its  linguistic  opulence 
as  a  small  matter  "compared  with  the  imagination  required 
to  plan  and  the  fancy  to  execute  such  a  work.    The  whole  is 
a  thing  of  the  mind,  a  vision  founded  upon  no  fact,  and  yet 
we  accompany  the  iy)et  in  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris  with  as 
distinct  a  realization  of  his  whereabouts  as  if  he  were  detailing 
the  stages  of  a  journey  by  boat  between  Oxford  and  Twicken- 
ham.   We  see  the  blaze  of  light  falling  in  golden  green  upon 
the  leaves,  when  suddenly  the  million  tapers  of  the  Caliphat 
illummate  the  scene  ;  and  we,  as  well  as  the  poet,  are  drawn 
in  wondering  curiosity  until  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,"  p.  205. 

The  poem  has  another  merit.  It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
fascmation  of  the  stories  known  in  English  as  The  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  It  voices  the  charm  the  book  has 
for  the  imagination  of  youth,  a  spell  woven  from  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  Eastern  magnificence,  the  mysterious  luxuriance  of 
Eastern  vegetation,  the  beauty  of  dark  Eastern  women,  and 
the  pride  of  Eastern  power.  All  these  are  wrought  into  this 
poem,  which  unrolls  scene  after  scene  till  at  last  for  a  mo 
ment  we  are  transported  to  the  golden  prime  of  Bagdat  and 
into  the  presence  of  its  Caliph,  tlie  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

88,  2.-Arabian  Nights.  A  very  old  collection  of  Arabian 
stones  by  the  name  in  Arabic  of  "  A  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night. '  They  were  translated  into  French  by  GaUard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  French  into 
English.  Of  recent  years  English  translations  have  beenfrom 
t»e  onginals  hy  Lane  (iS40)  and  iciurttm  (1882-4). 
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88,8.— When  the  breeze,   .infancv     tv,«        •  ,.      . 
gests  childhood  with  its  airy  t^^l^^  Td  ,^7^^«^«  ^'^S" 
spirit.  ^       ^     °  S:iaa  careless  morning 

88,  5.-tide. .  .flowed  back.     Cf.  Milton, 

"Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold." 

Qo   A        ...  —Ode  on  th*  Nativity. 

»8,  4-— Silken  sail.    0£  49  4 

Of  -H  "  ^'*'[^*''^  ^''"^  **««*«»«  the  wall 
Of  sheeny  Heaven. " 

-Milton,  2>ea«A  o/o  ^a.V /„/a««. 

(It  13  Spenser's  "sheene,"  from  Mid   TTn.,      i 
bright,  splendid.)  ^"^-  *''^''«*'  ^- »•  ««ne 

38,  a  — Adown.     Cf.  39  i.q  •  t;?  «      *  ,    . 

the  aphetic  torai  ■  down '  ha,  drivl'n!;  A°  °  '°™'  "'"'='' 

" ^*^  8«rgeous  collar  hung  adown," 
j^o   Q       o  -Marmion,  v.  vlil. 

mighty  ■ndu.tria°pVuayomT/''°r'''  ""P™  "■"  »' 
ramote  antiquity    Wit?       •,        '™"<'''*»  g<«'  baok  to 

century  to  T  oihpt  Ha^;:  A.;  "fr"J  »  ""»  ■^■'"' 

rfver  and  covered  £  tHL'^S^tftly^ia'' "'n*' 

magnificent  architecture  still  „>calb      °°'"^  =^'«'«'    "k"™ 

'the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Al-Raschid; 

ta™r:;^r:i?-™"^ "''«''  -°""  «-«>  '- 

stately... The  Tigris  tZTilllT^" X\  '""""''"•    ^♦'«  ^^^^ '« 

ues  uaghdad  into  two  unequal  parta,  and 
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though  the  city  on  the  left  bank  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  plcturesoue 

laWlcrnT^??*^^^'''"'^"''*'-*'^  '"  *he  houses  of  fairhelVhS 
lattices  and  oriel  windows  overhang  the  stream  from  an  envlronmlnt  o? 

TTir^'T^^l.^'''''^''''  ^"'^''  •^''^"^f^«>«  meaner  bSIl  of 
the  right  bank. "   Bishop,  Journeys  in  Persia,  I.,  29. 

38  9. -fretted gold.     'Gilded  perforated  or  raised  work  in 
lace-hke  designs. '    Cf, 

"  The  roof  was  fretted  gold. " 

—Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i. 
88,  ll.-Mussulman.     The  Pers.  form  of  the  Arabic  Muslim  ; 
hence  the  same  word  as  Moslem,  one  who  professes  submission 
(talam)  to  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 

88,  ll.-swora.  ,  Close,  firm  and  devoted,  as  if  bound  by 
oath.    Cf  "sworn  friends,"  and, 

"  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity." 

— Shakspere,  Hick.  II.,  v.  i. 

38,  12.  -prime.     '  The  time  of  greatest  power  and  affluence. ' 
(J)r.  prtme,  L.  prima,  the  first  hour.)    Of. 

"That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince." 
—Richard  III.,  i.  H.  24a 

38,  13.-HarounAlraschid.   More  properly,  HarunerEashid 

786  till  809.  Putting  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  into  wise 
hands,  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and  made  the  com-t  of 
Bagdad  renowned  for  its  scholars,  musicians,  and  poets,  whom 
his  lavish  hospitality  attracted  thither.  History  has  shown 
him  to  have  been  a  bloody  tyrant,  as  in  the  massacre  of  his 
best  rulers  the  Barmecides,  but  nothing  can  dispel  the  halo 
of  romance  that  legend  and  story  have  woven  about  him  and 
which  glorifies  his  memory  in  The  Arabian  Nights. 
38,  U-Anight.  •  By  night, '  '  nightly ' ;  so  in  Shakspere, 
"Coming  anight  to  Jaue  Smile." 

As  You  Like  It,  ii.  iv.  4& 


(It  ifl  A.  R.    A«  miht^     Uir.  ^i-Ui.   \ 


led  work  in 


submission 


»^-  i Im'"'-    ^  "«'"  •«'•   --"y  wi*  »a,t.  and 
88  15f_,ir«    ^i"^^^ '^^^  *he  ^ord  similarly 

88, 17.--citron-shadows      TV,o  ai,  ^ 
on  the  water.     The  c^L  ,  ^^'^^'^°^«  "f  the  citron-trees 
shrub  with  long  pendenTbr'  T  ^  ^«"^^-*^°Pi«al  evergreen 
oblong  leaves.    ^  ^     '"*  ^"^^°^«^  ''''^^^^  ^ith  pale-green 

8e,18.--bnm.     The  edge  of  the  full  river, 
'being  flung '^TiX^°:a^  Absolute  construction, - 

inSiir"""'"-    '"''^'^'"^  '*°  *^«  ri«l^  ornamentation  of  the 

oriental  plan^^^^i^lth"'  .*''  ^^^^^  '^^  "  ^^e 
«tem'd')  branching  stem  tl!  *  'f^^*'  «"»°°**^  ('^^ear- 
leaves '  (hence  the  fam^L^?  J?"'  '^?^^*'  "^*»^  P-l--ted 

89  7._o„tlet.     Pr'therivt^"""''"^^- 

ay,  9.— sluiced.    Diverted  int«  „  =i  • 

The  word  shows  Tennyscmt  eall       T'  °'  ^'*^^*'^^^  *'^*'^''«1- 
«nnysons  early  study  of  Milton.     Cf. 

"Underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluiced  from  the  lake. " 

39  J.  -■P«'a'iwe  io«<,  i.  703. 

inw^chtheTbo^^aTLg^ntVailed^T'^  ^^  ^^^^^  -^'^ 
same  or  almost  the  samrf?  !      ^^""^  ^  8:round  of  the 

thedecorative  ^or^ZlZZL^-  "°*'  '''  '^     '^^^y'  » 
in  a  sunken  pattern  T^^^^U^  "T^^ T"^'  ^^^^y-  or  metal 

picture  the  variegat^  bS^thTl  """  '^^'^''-    ^^^  ^^^- 
flQ  i<^     .     . .  f'**"^  '^anK  of  thick- wovfiTi  ««,.„-, 
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worfs  and    blosm, '  an  archaic  form  of  '  blossom. ' 

89, 17  -A  motion  from  the  river  won.     A  gentle  current 
flowing  from  the  river  into  the  canal  recurrent 

I  \'^T^A^^.^;      'Disturbed  (the  smooth  canal)  with  a 
*r     te.        Jtidge  for  wave  is  common  ;  cf.  82  26. 
39,  19.-stor-strowncalm.     Cf.  Shelley,      ' 

T II,     *  ."  ^"i  *''®  *"'''"  '■'^«"'  I'^es,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 
Are  e«5h  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. " 

—The  Cloud. 

dome  of  fohage,  deeper  than  the  « clearer  light '  of  the  stars. ' 
lake!''  ^^  '^^V^nA^  till  it  becomes  a  rounded 

ri^l'^i^^LK'''"^''^' .  'Bank-shora'  (Pr.  from  Lat 
ripa,  bank. )    Shakspere  and  Spenser  used  the  woid  : 

"Do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage." 

—Henry  V.  Prol.  ili 
"Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage." 

— /berfe  Queen,  Iv.  vt 

40,  7.--riliets.    A  diminative  of  •  rill ';  it  was  used  before 
by  Browne  in  his  Pastorals,  ii.  a 

"  Is  not  so  sweet  as  fillets  ever  gliding." 
40,  9.-the  central  fountain.    Apparently  an  interior  foun- 
tain supplies  all  these  rills,   which  fall  through  3ow  wWte 
arches  into  the  l-kft  **  ^ 

.n!?'  ^^7»"':*'-<=Wnung.      The  original  reading  gives  the 

insZl    t' "•*  *''  *^^P^^"     ^  «^^-^«^  -  -*"S^  every 
instance  m  the  poem.  «»w*jr 

40,  10.— seemed  to  shake     f'-vtm     R;n»i<^  ^.u 
thoffi,^-!,-  •       .  «  •"•**e...i. Its.     Jiippied  the  water  so 
that  the  shimng  stones  at  the  bottom  seemed  to  stir 

40,  ll.-prow  (pro).    But  the  usual  pronunciation  is  prou. 
J^:lZr'''''''"'''    'V--^-t«l.'    (K..r.„., various, 


a  water  so 


*is  and  a,  pr«^„,  »UnI:ta,uS;V     '"'°  "'"'"^  » 
W  Mch  ™„a  ,„  „„^„  ...aectel",,;'!;,,  bower.  » 

«t  bwt;'  "'*'•  °'"     '  ^""--l  "*»  circto  or  comets 

rich  ornamentV  th?h!S'°(ek1:wi 'n .'" °™'' » ^^ 
.King.)    MHton  „«a  .he  abblvt^ T;^;^-*^  "'  ^'--» 

41 '  2 In  -i_       ■  —Paradise  Lost,  ill. 

of  bUw;,!:::?^?!^-/^-^-^  *^«  ^--*  cover 

In  Milton,  likewise,  the  .I.htingale,"''"^' ''"•'"•  ^• 
"  Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid. " 

*l,a-The  living  airs.     Died        ~'';"'^"  ^-'' "'• 
seemed  hushed  to  liLrtothe  song       '''^'''''  '^"*  ""  *^^g« 
41,  8.-middle  night.    Cf.  note  15,  la 
41  -  4.-bulbul  (bull'  bull ).     ThA  A  .ot- 

"Twas  like  the  notes,  bnif  .„...-    -  - 
.  '^^-buihm  utters,  ereTe;so«,'dia":'.^ 

-Moore.  L««„  .^ooA:*,  Veilea  Propket,  I.  rf^. 


« ' 
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"  O  cuckoo  I  slmll  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  He  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  aga- a. 

OblessM  bird!  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 

Anunsubstantlal,  faery  place. 
•Ifiat  is  fit  home  for  Thee  I  " 

„  —To  the  Cuckoo. 

A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 
Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  night, 

And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 
Now  sleeping  in  the  silent  groves. " 

And  in  Shelley :_  ~"  ^  ^'''^""^«^'  ^"^  ''^^ay  AH." 

Hall  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  I 
Bird  thou  never  wert. 
..    -  —'To  a  Skylark. 

41,  ia-a.tt.ring.    Either  ■  throwing  last^  „«,-„  ;„ 
A -plendM  pre«„ce  Mertng  the  p«,„«„.., 
^»^«u».,  Shal^penan,  c£  Som.et  88,  2;  „  ..hamUng,. 

-«^i'^^•«,f^;.!'?!!'f.!'■^^-«^  '«-»^'  The 


the  sense  of  ■  diversify  •  „r  •  ohequ^r  •    So^^  ^  '™''^™  '» 
"'  '"•'  ""  I'™  >rttll  dusk  Md  l,rlg|„  . 

Tennyson :  "°"    'Pleasure.'     So   elsewhere  in 

■When  my  passion  ,e<,k» 
*  Fleasance  In  love-slghs  • 

•A  chequer-work  work  of  beam  and  shade.' 

,'  lA —Stilly  sound.    Far  off  so  thot-  *v 
almost  to  stillness.    Ct  *^'®  ''^''^  ^^  dulled 

"The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds." 
42.  13  —mirrrl,  ♦!.•  i    .  Senry  V.,  iv.  Prol 

oval  fruits.  ^         axillary  flowers,  and  small 

^^>^^2^i0Ynng.     'Blossoming.' 

leaves;  also'^S^flowet;  I^L'^^^e  T^-  ^°^^""^« 
exudes  a  gum-like  manna.  '^''***'*^  ^Pecies 

^^42.  m-rosaries.     ' Eo'se-gaidens. '  a  Mid    v^^u-^ 

"X  f"«  wora,  m  accordancA  Tir,-»i,  ,•*   j    .     —      ^"giiau  sense 

a  rose-garden.   ^°"**"^  ^"^^  ^*«  derivation,  Lat.  rcarium. 
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n  "ff"^^'  '  ^  <^aP«ring  8ha£t  of  rectangular  plane, 
generally  fimshed  with  a  pyramidal  apex.'  (Ok.  oMilko,,  a 
spit,  or  a  pointed  pillar. )  They  were  set  usually  to  record  the 
triumphs  of  kings. 

K.!!' ^^;~^^*^'^  '*"'"*•  »*"»*•«•  The  'alley'  is  a  walk 
bordered  with  shrubs.  (Fr.  alUe) ;  the  '  laticed  shade '  may  Ik, 
interpreted  'the  woven  branches  of  the  bowery  walk'-  but 
the  poet  may  have  had  in  memory  the  latticed  walk  in  the 
Arabian  Nighta.  Seep.  201,  Source  of  the  poem. 
42,  23.-Pavilion.     Cf.   Source  of  the  poevi,  p  201 

*^'f^;T5*"P^**-     '^^^  ^''"P^  ^«  *^'«  successor  and  vice- 
regent  of  Mohammed.     (Fr.  calife,  Arab,  khali/ah,  successor.) 
The  term  ,s  especially  applied  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Ominiad 
Abbassid  and  Ottoman  dynasties  and  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The    Caliphat(e) '  (cal'ij  at)  is  the  dominion  of  the  caliph 

fof 'il'-rf^J?  "^T"'     '  ^^'" '  ^^^  ^"^^  '^^^  ^y  Milton, 
formed  like 'golden,"  wooden,' etc. 

'  West  winds,  with  musky  w*iig, 
About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling.' 

— CoOTMa,  989. 
43,  4.  —humour.     '  Whim . ' 
48,  B.— fourscore.    See  p.  201. 

48,  7.-quintessence  of  flame.     Properly  kwin  tea'ena.    The 
accentuation  is  archaic,  as  in  Shakspere, 

"  The  qnint'essencc  of  every  sprite. " 
'■  —As  Yoti  Like  It,  i.  ii. 

The  fifth  (L.  g«m/«,,  fifth)  essence ;  not  of  the  four  elements, 
earth  air,  fire,  water ;  hence  above  them,  bright  and  incorrupt, 
lb  e;  hence,  as  here,  the  purest  and  most  concentrated  part  of 
ft  thing. 

43  9.  —silvers.     A  unique  instance  of  the  pi.  word= '  silver' 
candlesticks.'  °"vs" 

48  9.-look'd  to  shame.     Blazed  with  a  light  that  overcame  " 
-and  so  abashed  and  put  to  shame— the  darkness. 
48,  10.  — hollow-vaulted  dark.    Cf.  41    2.«, 
48,  U—the  mooned  domes.     The  domes  of  the  mosques, 
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earliflr  k\..r.     ^    m  ^  *he  Mongols  cannot  be  traced 

I227W  H  ?K°V^'  ^"'^"  ^"""^'^  °'  J«"&>»-  Khan  (II60 

dark  background  of  vaulted  sky         '  "^^'  '^^^"^'  '^^ 

43,  18. -the  Persian  gin.    See  p.  201 

'white';  of.  ^     '         «*-fl"'"<"»»,  silver)  or 

•Toyonde   argent  round  '  (the  moon). 

5f<.  Agnes'  Eve. 
*  The  poHsh'd  argent  of  her  breast. ' 

Apparently  the  poet  makes  the  Persian  <,,vi  ».o*u     .  • 

d.s  (.eopatra  in  the  line-but  n^t^ p^^:^:^!^^-  ^« 

43,  22. -redolent  ebony.     « Fragrant  black  hair.' 
43.24-zone.     'Girdle.'    (Gl..  zone,  girdle. ) 

44,  6.-mass,ve  ore.     '  Of  massive  gold ';  cf.     Milton 

"  With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore. " 
AA  a      A'         I J  —Paradise  Lost. 


A 


THE  POET. 

The  first  publication.      The  Poet  forms  part  of  the  little 
volumo  Poen^s,  chiefly  Lyrical,  1830  (see  p.  2^1).     Tho  varia^^t 
readnjg  x„  the  twelfth  stanza  is  given  from  th  s  first  Sn 
according  to  Dr.  Kolfe'a  collation.  ' 

Poet  s  Mtnd,  show  Tennyson  even  in  his  early  years  fully  con! 

2Z:  Vt  r' "^^"  °'  *'^  '''  *^  ^^'^^  ^'«  -«  ^ devote 
HIS  life.      Of  the  two  poems  the  latter  vindicates  the  poet's 

mn..     agaxnst  the  shaUow  wit  and  cruel  sneex.  of  men'wL 
f.W  7"'"'  '""''^''^  """^  ''^  ^--«  ^«-"^e  incapabllo? 

'  It  springs  on  a  level  of  bowery  lawn 
And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  Heaven  above. 
And  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  lov(  • 
And  yet,  tlio'  its  voice  be  so  clear  and  fliU 
You  never  would  hear  it  ;  your  ears  a  re  so  dull  • 
So  keep  where  you  are :  you  are  foul  with  aln  s 
It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came  in.' 

The  former  poem  makes  clear  the  objective  side  of  poetry- 
thepower  of  thepoet  to  influence  the  world,  a  powerZnded 
on  hzs  special  gafts  of  sympathy,  intuitive  insight,  and  kit 
intellect.  Thus  his  thoughts  borne  abroad  with  wing^  worfs 
among  men  call  forth  their  thought  and  lend  a  poweft.  thS 
expression.  Thus  truth  is  multiplied,  and  men  e^light^  with 
wisdom  attain  a  mighty  and  bloodless  freedom.  tV e  PoTt  t 
therefore  a  gentle  but  irresistible  intellectual  power  making  for 

and  to  this  high  consecration  of  his  art,  throughout  his  long 

life,  he  was  never  untrue.  ** 

In  a  later  poem,  The  Poet's  Sona  fl842\.  h.  f^ii=  „„  „,... 

*-       -  .'T '    «r?    \T1.    Lilt: 


THE  POET, 
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the  little 
ho  variant 
8t  edition, 

and  The 
fully  con- 
3  todevotp 
the  poet's 

men  who 
capable  of 

is  like  a 


poetry — 
"  founded 
md  keen 
fed  words 
•  to  their 
ited  with 
e  Poet  is 
iking  for 
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W  hen  the  years  have  died  away  ' 

that  'thePoefsmindi,  holyemld..  \^.\    """T"  '  *'"'*• 
P"rtion  »  to  bo  Myground  ,  heknowsthat  thepoef, 

Wm  ,„.  it,  ful«£°     ui    „r  '    "'r'  °"''  ™  '°°''  "> 
mere  veree-makore  forth..™  "°''  ""«■> !»  «nk  into 

Ihey  can  MucTce'r  L  raZ:' °' t,  tT:"""^- 
tkeyoan  disseminate  principle,  •  tW  ""  ''*«'  hearts; 
power  over  men's  imaS-     '      ?  "»"' S'™  *<»e  principle. 

cause  *esastlli3:,trtU  I  """  T""  '"  '  S""" 
oan  blast  the  la„n>ls  of  the  Znt  aLTn  °°T'''  ""^ 
o»  the  martyrs  o(  „.tri„;-  ,    '    ^  '"'"°"'  "■«  ■nemories 

extent  of  whfch  iUsdiC  f  ""  """  ""  "'*  "  '<'™.  *= 
and  oharactd  and  een!;^  r""""'""  ""'"-'  '-"»8» 
our  estimate  of  Mr  Z™  if   ■""  ""'°"'"  happiness.    It 

many  years  hence  may^Sht  T""'\  '.'  '°°  "  "  >^''  ""■* 
character  with  the  proud  °^  '"™°"''  ''««'riP«on  of  that 
-^cription  and  uZfotZZZll"^'  "  ""  -^^  ""^ 


45,  4f.— Dowered... love  "Tho*-  .l,.  « 
receives  for  his  dower  the  scorn  nf  '  ^°P*'^*  °'  ^'^^^h 
dwells,  hat^d  fron,  L^XTallTr  J'"^  blasts  scorn 
gratitude  and  affection  of  me,  whn  t\^'"  ""^"^  '^  ^^  ^^^ 
love,  moi^  eagerly  than  t^^  ^^  u  t'^  *^'  '^"""^  ^^^^^^  <^hey 
blame.  "-F.  w  ^1*''.  '^"  '"^^*«'  ^^^^  their  acuteness  ol 

-elya.;ro„gin;:;::e:;L.^"Treeariyt^^^^     ^  ^'^^"^^^ 

X  ne  early  stanzas  treat  a}qne 


I  ,, 


. . 


NOTES. 

m?i'nf  r''^  ^^!!i?'  *^"  P^' '  '"  ''''"''-^'^  '^^  ^orfd'8  treat- 
ment  of  him  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  obvious  plan,  just 

with  the  whole  thought  of  the  poem.     The  meaning  therefore 

hat«  W  "i  T'"^'*^  '"""^  ''^*''""  *^^  qualities  that  make  him 
hate  hatred,  despise  scorn,  and  love  love. ' 

45,  ea -He  saw... lay.  '  The  mysteries  of  life,  death,  good 
evil  of  his  personal  existence,  he  understood,  and  the  wonder' 
ful  designs  of  God  were  clear  to  him.'    Cf.  nllton's  p^seTn 

outh'l  T  ^^''-  •  •^*'"*-     ^«  ^°««^  the  world  thor- 

oughly even  m  the  highest  walks  of  life,  where  only  tlie 
famous  few  are  peAnitted  to  tread.  '  Echoing '  is  probab  v 
only  an  ornamental  epithet,  but  may  hint  at  the  wonder^  h 
which  his  marvellous  insight  would  be  regained  by  othe^ 

'tot'hl!'!  .t**;    J^'  "^^"^"^  ''  ^'"^^"^  ^^  that  in 

to  thread  a  needle';  hence  the  word  here  signifies  'to  pass 
carefully  through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  wa^ 
45,  12.-viewless.     A  Shaksperian  word ;  cf. 

"To  be  imprison 'd  in  the  viewless  winds." 

—Measure  for  Measure,  ill.  1. 124. 

.>,  *^;.^  V".**?"  '"*''  ''^°'^-  The  South-American  Indians 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  etc.,  use  the  blowpipe,  a  long  woXn 
tube,  with  a  bore  the  size  of  the  little  finger  throulh  wS 
they  blow  small  poisoned  arrows  made  of  split  cane  The 
companson  will  bear  illustration  from  LongfeUow's  It 
Arrow  and  tke  Song.  Its  meaning  is  :  "  The  power  o"  utter 
ance  vmd  penetrative,  germinal,  illuminative  cfCng 
truth  and  giving  wisdom. "-Tainsh,  p.  82.  ^»"-ying 

45,  16  -Calpe  (cal' pe).  Calpe'  and  Ab'yla  are  the  two 
pillars  of  Hercules,  the  ancient  names  of  two  rocks  wWch  it 
was  said,  Hercules  ter.  apart  to  a^mit  the  ocean  to  tie  Med 
terranean  Calpe  is  identified  with  Gibraltar,  Abyla  wTth 
Ceuta.  They  marked  the  westem  boundary  ofihe  kniwn 
world,  just  as  the  Caucasus  marked  the  east«,;  h,.„,/„4 

4b.  A-arrow^eeds.     Theflower  is  the  dandelion.'    Notice 
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the  exquisite  turn  of  the  simile,  to  prepare  for  1.  4f. ,  as  weU  as 
heauteviewofnatur..    Below  (11.  10,  11)  the  twXught 

46  8     Tp      '''  ^'"'^'"^"y  ""^^^"^  -"d  expanded 
46,  a -A  flower  all  gold.     So  Lowell  wrote. 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. " 

— ^0  <*«  Dandelion. 

'•„^^'-^T'*'*''^'^-      '^^"'^y-'   'admirably.'     This  sense  i^ 
archaic  but  was  common  in  Shakspere's  tLe. 

46  IS         Ti'"^-     '^"^'»^^«^.'  'f"»  of  life  and  spirit  ' 
4b,  13.  —gird  their  orbs  with  beams      TV,n  «  «.       ■ 

moon  reacting  ,he  sun',  ray,     ThTpoort  h„'"  h,"  "  r',*" 
into  many  mi„d,  and  r„r^i,h  thZ    Ifth  T*        ™  ^v'" 

mu   ^.  .  "'^'*»*»nl»htyorbof  song 
The  divine  Milton." 

—  Ths  Excuraion,  i. 

46,  19.— wreaths  of  floating  dark  uocurl'd      <  <  tj,.  k      ,  • 

up  of  the  darkness  like  misfor  cloud  "^nif  ^  ^.'''^^^^^"S 

'  wreaths  of  floating  dark  '  is  thep^fc'!  2^       V  ^""^  """^'^^^ 

fading  away  fupourl'dn  !,*f^P°^*' '^«*°"« '^^  thin  clouds 

ignorLeo^ie^rpiui  vrrb.'"'  "'  '^"^^^^^^^^'  ^^« 
46,  20. -Rare.     'Uncommonly  beautiful.'    Cf. 
"  Divine  and  i^are  and  precious.  " 
.  -■*^^«««"««»-A^«^/»<'«Z>mm,iii.n 

form'aL:  in"  ri'frd'  fo'r '"^^  f  ,^^"'^  *^  ^^^^^  -^ 
dies  ;  new  truths  daroVrnV;:^^;' m^^^^^^^^ 
aside  the  old  husks  and  shells  of  truth  ^'™  ^'^ 

47,  a -his  burning  eyes.     Sunrise,  tvpifvinff  tmtv,      rr», 
imagery  recalls  Shelley,  "ypiiymg  truth.    The 

"The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread  '- 
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47,  5.— There  was  no  blonH       i„„  ^.__. 
French  Revolution,  where  trn'th  \.nA       .  T^  ^^''*'*  °^"  **»« 
fre^om,  were  stm 'fi.s\Tn  many  minds     ^^^'^  "^"^'*^"^ 
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of  tl'/iS  V  ^^'"  her  raiment's  hem,  etc     This  is  thereading 
oftheed,txons  from  1842  on;  but  in  the  original  edition  i^ 

•And  In  the  bordure  of  her  robe  was  writ 

Wisdom,  a  name  to  sliake 
Hoar  anarchies,  as  with  a  thunder-lit, 

And  when  she  spake, '  etc. 

47,  19  -one  poor  poet.  Contmst  with  the  first  stanzas  • 
compared  with  Freedom  the  poet  indeed  is  litt  ;  butthe 
change  of  epithets  throws  emphasis  through  the  li  tleness  o^ 
the  being  upon  the  terrific  force  of  his  word  "'^"^"^'^  «' 

Pitched  in  a  lower  hey,  this  thought  is  iterated  (Tain8h)in 
the  epilogue  to  The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade. 
•And  here  the  Singer  for  his  Art 

Not  all  in  vain  may  plead, 
•  The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart 
Is  in  itself  a  deed'.' 
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,  Like  so  much  otZZT^tCT  "  ^'^""""  P°«*'y> 
•untilthe  present  fom  of  L  ""  ^^''^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Dr.  Eolfe':  10^0^"'  °'  ^'^^  -sliest  fonn  are  given  fn>„. 

Its  source Pmf       •  >  i 

suggested    bv    "au    .„,.^^"™  *==="">«'"» poem  WIS 

placed  near  the  sta^'  T  '■  T„*° '"^ '^"''=  '^'«<'".  ™» 

able  to  identity  th™i:^™;7'f  '^'"7"'"'  "■  ''°'  "  "«- 
of  the  collec  Jn  L'i"TZl7mu:'^'  '"^"^  '""■• 

Of  W-rotrf^.'irda^b'Jf^^^^^^  Of  tb,  St., 

the  idyll  ^f  B„i„?  °  °"*^'"°'"*  '»°''  <"  Malory  into 

tion"  "rrsTsn;™"*  ?r,t;  r  °'  *«  '"-«'"- 

words  of  the  poet.     IS  aT  "^  *  *°  ""'''"^ 

toy  to  this  wonderft  t?et    r."^'"'^  -y»  of  this,  "The 
-ignmcanoe,  is  to  bettd^^'h"::?" "l  ttlC  °'  '""  '"^■" 
•Or  When  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed : 
•lamhalfsickofshadows'sald 
m.  ,  TheLadyofShalott.' 

The  new-bom  love  of  something,  for  .n„,«  ...    .-_  .  .     .. 
inuxia  irom  which  bHa  hoo  i,        "' ,  ""'-•  "^  '•"°  ^'i<i<i 

of  the  region  o   sha^„l  i^^'"  f^"^  '"'''^^^'  **^««  ^«'  «"t 
S   n  or  Shadows  ,nto  that  of  realities.    The  curse  is 


2I8 


J^07£S. 


thaff^ril i"':*-:;^'  *'  " '^-'  '■•»'".™t  Of  the  story,  ,„ 

.    Lanc.,0.,  «„„  .he  .y^taril  Lr^hXlt  ^  ,Z'-  °' 
«ma,  at  an,  .at,  „  heh^a^pen^^  a'Slt^^^il^er 

mandcd  that  „ht  deJdTh.  f"  m 'L"°  ""''  ""^  Elatoecom- 
richer  clothea"„°f„t';,1°"'''  \'^'^  "'*  *'*'•  "^ '^•' 
where  ThamJi,  L  l.t  L"  °  *°  "'°'"  <"™»'>  P'^"" 
one  ™a„  w^^e  t It  \T  "'"""  '  ""^S"'-  ""d  but 
»«  it  is  a    Westatos^Z"  I  'T  '"i'    '"  ''""^  '*- 

-.«..n,o<:L:j:t"^r:^,::i'-sj„-^^^ 

PART   I. 

48,  B.-either.    Of.  note  9,  18. 

«.5.-wo«.     .O^t.„au>at^,_,^,    ^^.,^_,^^^ 


See  note  1,  a 
. .  nins  for  ever. 


48,  7 — Camelot 
48,  8ff  -And  up 
originally : 

'The  yellowleavM  waterllly 
The  fireensheathM  daffodilly, 
Tremble  In  the  water  chilly, 
Round  about  Shalot't. 
Willows  whiten,  aspens  shiver, 
The  sunbeam-showers  break  and  quiver 

In  the.  atraarn  ♦l.~f ..  »«H*"»cr 


These  seven  lines  were 
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leaf  ^^TTfr  r^^ted  ^^  Tl  "^^^^^^^  ^'  ^^« 
phenomenon  may  be  noticnrJ-f,  ^  ^'''^®-     ^^^^  «^™« 

tremulous  poplaw  «!";  f  ^  ^  ''''^  "^^P^"^'  ^he  aspen,  or 
ri^m  thep^ut/St;sr:rr^V^'^^%^^^  scientifir„ame 
slightest  breath  of  aiT  to  fVl  i  ''''  *°  ""'P"""^  *«  *^« 
proverbial.  "Howexauis.  1  ^'^^  "quivering  aspen"  is 
.  the  turning  of  tClonnmo"        "°"'  '"'^^" '  *^  ^'^^^^^ 

low  tones  except  the  little  spot  lil^jXZT"'  "''" 
gray  castle."-Van  Dyke,  p.  298.  ^'^'^^''®' 

48,  13— breezes   dusk  and   shiver       tv,^       .      , 
through  the  ripples  breaking  TJ  a       ^     ^^^'^  '^^^'^e"^ 
who  saUs  will  apIoiarthTf  /    u'"^'"*"^  ''^^*'     *^^'«ryone 
as  a  verb  is  very  r^re  "'^  °'  description.      « Dusk ' 

r^o^lj)^'^'^'^^''^     This  and  thefollowingstanza 

>  Underneath  the  bearded  barley, 

S;j,^7P«'-''-«Mng  late  and  eariv. 
Hears  her  ever  chanting  cheerly " 

Piling  the  sheaves  in  fnrrows  aliv, 
Beneath  the  moon,  the  reaper  weary 

Listening  whispers  ;"ti8  the  fahy 
LadyofShalott.' 

The  little  isle  is  all  inralled 

\V  th  a  rose-fence,  and  overtrailed 

1  he  shallop  flittethsilkensailed. 

S  dmming  down  to  Camelot 
A  pearlgarland  winds  her  head" 
She  leaneth  on  a  velvet  bed, 
Full  royally  apparellM 
M«,  ir      ui  The  LadyofShalott.' 
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4y,  lJ.-cheerly.    An  archaic  form,- 'cheerily.'    Cf. 
•Cheerly  ronso  the  slumbering  morn.' 

—Milton,  U Allegro. 

PART  II. 

reS':-  ~'^''*'*  "'"'  '^"''*'-    ^"^'"^"y  *he  twofir^t  stanzas 

'  No  time  hath  she  to  sport  and  play : 
A  charmW  web  she  weaves  alway. 
A  curse  is  on  her,  If  she  stay 
Her  weaving,  either  night  or  day, 
^o  look  down  to  Camelot. 

She  knows  not  what  the  curse  maj  be ; 
Therefore  she  weaveth  steadily, 
Therefore  no  other  care  hath  she, 
TheLadyofShalott. 

She  lives  with  little  Joy  or  fear. 
Over  the  water,  running  near, 

The  sheep-bell  tinkles  in  her  ear. 
Before  her  hangs  a  mirror  clear, 

Reflecting  towered  Camelot. 
And  as  the  mazy  web  she  whirls, 
She  sees  the  surly  villagechurla,'  etc 
49  21._web.     In  Malory  and  in  Lancelot  and  Elaine  it  is 

"  It  was  not  made  for  village  churls. " 

.f.   .,  ^  -^^^^^^<iVoftkeLagtmn8trel,Intr. 

U  !v.V  f"f •  *  ^  *'°'"'®  '°''  "*^^"S  on  the  road.'  (The  word 
«  abbreviated  from  pad-nag,  pad-horoe,  in  which  '  pad  '  i^^ 
same  word  as  'path,'  of  which  H-  i«  1  -     •  .  °® 

'roadster. ')  ''  ^  provincial  form ;  cf. 

-tLZT^^tn.^"''^  ''  frequently  in  Shakspere,   e.g. 
the  still-vexed  Bermoothes,»Tmpe«<,i.ii 

51,  a-went  to  Camelot.    Original  readini. .. 
'Came  from  Camelot.' 


nt  stanzas 
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PABT  III. 

51,  la— brazen  weaves      'iWo+ni 

ine  Clasping  greaves." 
51   iq      nrt.  fj  .^     .  -Pope, /«a<i,  xvl.  . 

like  the  armoar   l£    h»'l        JT  ""'''''  ^''  «'»«''"«» 

The  p..a,.  i,  'p^Car ;'„":,'"  "-rr"^"^ 

wonderful  piece  of  roldir,^       '  °™-»P.->rl.led,...but  it  is  a 
excel  itinLo^^ler-^rrT^'  '""'  only  Milton  can 

™  the  emblem  bomebV  L  I  •f'.-"'"''  »"  «  while  mantle 
i.  the  emblem  of^oZt?!  ^^^^  '^'""■"™-  ^he  cross 
knigha,..!;  the  1^  wi*  thlT",  °  '",'  "'™'  -"ChristUn 
in  Which  demotion  :^;orn  ::  ^n7.:::f '■'*'■'•  °' -'W™'^. 

'^shedcb     ,  .,,^^,,,  -  p.^i^:;;r£:^' 

M,  ia-b«nch  of  stars     aT/^T '°  *  """'■  ''"""•■'"'• 
JJ.^2a-GiU.„.     .TheMilkyWay..     (Olc.  ,„,»,  ,„,„,,._ 
"^^IT  '.'"K'>'«J.  'h«l  milk,  ,,., 

o",'.l^-:?''™«»C.m.l„t.    The  «rst  fading,  ,.„  as  i„ 


r.o  n  - 


ani  52,  IG,  was. 


•  As  he  rode  down  ftom  Cnnielot. 
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AlHn  an  oriel  on  the  summer  Bide 
fio   in      e  ..  —Lancelot  and  aiaine. 

^W,  andhairy."    (Ind  j;  ttT'„,''UT;  i^k '  ^^ ' 
having  long  hair.^  t^omet  is  «k.  kometea, 

62,  l.._„„,.^„  Shallot.     The  origin.,  „^i„g„„, 
^  'M'>v«9over(?reBnShalott.' 

M  15~1?°7"- ,  t  "^"^  '"''  ■'"='"'■'  P'««l  'onn. 
P^  wi«:ri[„„ltr™"™  """  "'  «■»  "»'«'-'  -  00- 
62,19.-Tir„.W     The.o.ea,„,a,„k.    Ct  8h.bpo,e, 

"The  lark  that  tlrra-llrra  Chants." 
/mt  ,  —Winter's  Tale.  Iv  if  n 

me^^^i,.heO.  ..,.„«..  „a,h.eom;,a:"la.i„i,.. 
The  original  reading  of  this  line  was  : 
59  O^      *u  *TlrraHrra,tirralirra.' 

the  use  of  defin:^  nun.^^   T  ^  1"'  ^  "^'^^^^"^  ^^^ 
P^Eaphaelite  schooUf  *"         ""  ''"^'^"^^  ^^  *^« 

"  ^'^f  'l^  ^'''•ee  lilies  in  her  hand. 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. " 

-^ssetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel 
PART  IV. 

Cf .  note  a  la  ""^  iTicidents  throughout 


•  richly  orna» 
>r  the  opposite 

n '  constitutes 
ffeot.    01 

iam 

Elaine, 

ih  a  train  or 
'3  '  bearded, 
Gk.  kometea, 

ig  was: 

ght  as  com- 
Shakspere, 


— an  imita- 


flower,' 
jhtened  by 
lent  in  the 


moseU 


Bason,  and 
roughout 
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53,  1  Iff. —Down  ah*  <>at%.. 

own  .he  came,.,  wrote.    The  original  reading 

'Outside  the  Isle  a  shallow  boat 
Beneath  a  wlllowr  lay  afloat 

BeW  the  carveu  stern  she  w«,te,' etc. 
The  fo IWmg  stanza  then  stood  in  the  ori.iaal 
•  A  cloud^^hlte  mwn  ofpearl  she  dl^ht  " 

p,t*J^'«'yfl«^  (her  zone  insight 
Clasped  .ith  one  blinding  diamond  bright) 

Thn„  ,  V.    ^^^^  *'y*'«  fi^^'l «»  Camelot 
B?;r    *  ;'/^"""^  eastwind  kee„Ty     '    - 

By  the  water  stood  the  queenly        . 
Ladyof  Shalott.' 

58  15ff_And  down  the  river     at  th-    .    • 
'Jngmal:  "i^er...at  the  dosing.     In  the 

*j^i"'*«*«?dy  stony  glance- 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance 
Beholdh.,.  all  his  own  mischance 
Mute,  .^th  a  glassy  conntenanee'- 
She  looked  down  to  Cnmplnf 
It  was  the  closing,'  etc.      '^"'"^'°*- 

evil,  'he  'iThlTroplSf  ."l""^-^  f  ;-»S  *»  p„™,  ^ 

tho  vision  of  hi,  o^  evil  taui      ""''"^'y  ""-'ronted  »ith 

.hS^s.i^T'-^'  """"■>  ™-y  -W'.,  et.      Origin.,,, 
54.l0ff._Heardacarol  etc     ti,       • 

v«iui,  etc.      ThA  rk>>i'o;^.i  ..      ,. 
'  A  longdrawn  carol,  mournfm  7  ,"  ^^""^  "^^  = 

She  Chanted  loudi;.S;X-^' 


2M 


ATOJi!,^; 


Till  her  eyes  were  darkened  wJioUv 

Tun'Tf  Z""'  «»'«'^"edl^ly. 
Forere"h?etV'"""'^""'''''''- 

,  ^^  "^oZ:::^,  tr :  *'"  *^^  °^-^-  ^^  ^^^ 

-gofl.  4of  this  stan;a!^prLi^^^^^^^^^^ 

"«tatue-like  fineness  and  H^^-?  *\«  P'^^'^'^^^^^ness  of  the 
dead  assume,  lyingfra^^e  b'otl  in  ^'^  ^^^""^  °'  ^^« 
their  own  monuments,  finery  wr^u^h^  n  f ""  '"'  '°'°'^'  "^« 
64  iQiv     Tt  J  '         "^  '^^""S"'^  in  fine  material  " 

Under  tower  and  balcony  ^ 

By  frarfleipwall  and  gallery 

Dendcold,  between  houses  higl, 

To  the  plankM  wharfage  came; 
Below  the  stern  they  read  her  name, 
TheLadyofShalott'.' 

56,  6ff.— Who  is  this  eto     t»,„     •  •     , 

IS  tnis,  etft     The  original  reading  was  : 

•  ^Z^rTl^'T''"'''^  *»>^^'  «*«••«  «>ov  blest 
Knight,  ndnstrel.  abbot,  squire,  a  nd  guest 

That  puzzled  more  than  all  the  rest. 

•ThP«,.?^'^^"*"^'^"«°'"Camelot. 
ihe  web  was  woven  curiously. 
The  charm  is  broken  utterly 
Draw  near  and  fear  not-thls  is  I 
'">«  Lady  of  Shalott '.' 

56,  8.— crossed  themselves      To  ,r.«t« 
™.  held  .  p„t,„«„„  ^  J^,„  J--k;a  «gn  „,  th,  „™. 
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<^<^^^,^^Zy^^^   r«   VOW  o,  .es. 
the  earliest  version  of  The  D    t  ""  °^  '^'"'^«"'  ^^^^  also 

^ream  of  Fair  Women-  hil  .  ""^  °-^  ^^''    and  A 

attainedLdistir:t;r„eri7Z 
opening  up  at  least  two  of  ii    hn  .  °  '°"°^'  ^^"'« 

-the  English  Idyll  aid  tL  A  .?^''''  '''^'  °'  inspiration 
fi«t  Publloation^L  poem  hatunT"  ''^'"^     '^"^«  ^^^« 
which  the  notes,  accoX  to  Dr  fioff  '^'"^  "-""^  ^^'^"S-. 
Source  of  the  r-oem      TA.  r  .    ^  '  '  conation,  chronicle. 

shows  that  remarkable  feature  l7f  "'''*''  ^'  ^'"  "^  ^^«-'«' 
illustrated  in  The  2?e  J"  L^t/^^r^^^"'^  ^«--  already 
situation  or  slender  suggests  LThi  T''  "'  '"^^'"^  ^  ^^^ 
ful  splendour  of  im.S^:;,r^^T^'  "^''  ^'^"'^«^- 
Z;o/o»-^a<.r,  he  had  Homer  v.f^^  f  ^  ^^''-  ^""^  ^ 
^vy^'^Sim.  lotos,  phagolZ)ZVul"^'''''  ''  *^^  ^^ 
Ithaca,  to  king  Al^Lu"  'ocC^'i^  *t  '^  f"^"^"^'  ^°^  ^t 
ler's  story,  a  ^at  f«Mn         f  .  ^*  '^  °^  ^'^'^se  a  travel- 

land  of  the  lotustSrs  wh^eat""'^  "  "'  '°°'  °"  *'^ 
stepped  ashore  and  dr^w  wair  .  T  ^T'^  '"°^-  ^o  we 
took  their  midday  meal  WtLf '?^'^"^  "^^  *^°«^P-^y 
had  tast^  meatand  drSk  ^i  1?^  ^^^^^i  ^ow,  when  we 
to  go  and  make  search  wLV  ^"^ ''''*^^"  °' "^^  °°"^Pany 

Her.  live  upon  the  ea'thlXeTrnri  T  ^'^^  ^^"^  ^^^ 
fellows,  and  sent  a  thini  w^tr'he;  V  '^f  ^''^  *^°  "^  ^^ 
way  they  went  and  mb^  tifh  ?>,  ^"^^^^  '^^'"  ^*^^^Sht. 
and  so  it- was  that  the  lis  1^  ,  "'!;'  *^*^ '«*"--*«,... 
J^ows,  hut  gave  them  of^rrttr  ^^1^ 

S  w^pgs  nor  to  come  back,  but  there  he 
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and  dragged  thorn  1^11^  ,h  °'i^    ,     ^  '«"""  *»'■■  »'H. 
lovod  oompaty  to  mak„  ,  '  ""'""l"'"''"''  *>•  r<»t  „(  „y  „.e,i. 

-«-  '-"p-y  an^iit  rtl;;?urr  ;^°r"'''  "-• 

returning.  Bjeht  .«„„  .1,  "°°,"''"'  '"■<'  ■»  forgoHui  of 
benches,' ndSLLorT.""'""''"^  """I  ""  "P°°  *» 
With  t„;,r„J.'^:f.  Bttril^'C  ""'  ^-^^  ■"  '■•"" 
in^lrtl^tl''?!''!:!"'''''',"?"''"'  •«  Hon«r,  bu-.  woven 

^  \  X.  '"^^^^y  in  English  poetry,  in  Spenser  (at  JP  n  • 
VI.),  but  more  particularly  in  Thomson  A^  -n  ^^"• 
from  the  latter  is  especially^n  point!-  ^"'i^tration 

Sleep-3oothing:  groves,  and  quiet  lawnL  between 

er^^srd'irc„',\t:-f£r'' 

Thna  o-  *i,  "^y^'iere  their  waters  sheen  ; 

u«fn  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulUng  murmur  made 

*         *         *         » 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below    * 

The  murmurlnKmain  was  beam. and'scate^  beam, to  «ow. 
A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye  • 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  na^s        ' 
Forever  fluahlno-  Tr,»r.A _7      .   P."*' 

-Thomson.  Castle  of  IndoUmcb,  i. 


ceding  on  tho 
arefore,  I  led 
*t  their  will, 
und  them  in 

of  my  well- 
9  swifts!  'm, 

forgetful  of 
a-t  upon  the 
y  sea  water 

but  woven 
fr.  Stedmaii 
Theocritus, 
ese  authors 
ations. 
mguid  and 
>  and  senti- 
in  the  two 
.    But  this 
3f.  F.  Q.  ii. 
illustration 


ust) 

2d, 

flow. 
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>>utl,-,.e„  to  therhythZuhe Icon/lt^,   ',■   ""^"'^  "  ''"-^ 

Swee  nK-e«.  rounded  ann...  and  .K)somH  prest 
To  little  .arp8  of  gold ;  and  while  they  mS 
VV  hisperin^  to  each  othor  half  i„  fear 

Shrin„,„sic  reached  them  on  the  middle  sea. 

w;Srr^r^;-s:rnr''^'^"^- 

blossoming  shore  ?  *         "*''^'  «"**  »»>e  happy 

Day  and  night  to  the  bllJow  the  fountain  call-  ■ 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfans 
From  wandering  over  the  left.  ' 

Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 

Ind'lhS'' .?'  «»very.crimso„  S,, 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-h  11  swell- 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea  •  *"" 

work  that  „;tirn?et:^r!",''T  '"  ^'*""'   """^.r 
'^toka„w,hfaX,pM,*''°  '^'"»'*"'  "■«  P'^'ion  tc  «e 

memories,   the  future  wifh  ul  'a'V  '""  ^"''^'  ^"^  its  hateful 
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present  pleasure— rest,— that  is  life  for  them.  How  that  rest 
creeps  in  upon  the  senses  from  river  and  cataract  and  forest 
and  wind ;  it  does  not  need  the  lotos  to  bring  the  sweet  oblivi- 
ous draught  to  steep  their  vveary  senses  in  forgetfulness. 

The  Lotos-Eaters  is  then  a  study  of  a  mood,  an  artist's  study, 
worked  out  with  wonderful  feeling  for  the  effects  of  colour, 
smell,  sound,  and  movement  upon  human  emotions.  For 
these,  as  we  see  in  t:ie  passage  quoted  above,  the  poet  had  no 
suggestions  from  Homer ;  they  are  wholly  the  work  of  his 
invention,  which  creates  to  harmonize  with  his  mood  a  land  of 
Jrowsihead,  itself  drunk  with  the  lotos, 

'Thro' every  holleAv  cave  and  alley  lone 

Round  and  round  the  spicy  down  the  yellow  Lotos-dust  is  blown.' 

Textual  changes.     The  changes  from  the  text  of  1832  to 
that  of  1842  call  for  special  comment.     They  are  not  merely 
verbal  polishing ;  they  give  a  distinctly  different  tone  to  the 
two  versions.     The  later  version,  adding  the  part  '  Dear  is  the 
memory,'  etc.   calling   up    the    estrangement  of  the  home 
affections  that  comes  with  absence,  vastly  strengthened  the 
human  element  in  the  poem,    which  was  before  mainly  a 
picture.    Then  in  the  final  stanza  the  somewhat  commonplace 
iefiniteness,  leading  nowhere,  disappeared,  giving  place  to  the 
tragic  and  even  sublime  picture  of  the  banquet  of  the  gods 
(see  63,  Iff),  and  that  too  in  just  progress  of  thought.     The 
aateid  of  the  lotos  had  forgotten  home  and  wives  and  duty, 
there  could  be  only  one  greater  quiescence,  to  despise  human- 
ity :  they  would  be  like  theGoJ"  careless  of  mankind  and  con- 
temptuous of  human  life.    When  not  only  their  life  and  labour, 
but  all  life  is  vain,  all  labour  a  mistake,  we  have  the  supreme 
height  of  pessimism,  where  in  the  earlier  version  we  had  only 
the  philosophy  of    he  Sybarite.     Thus  the  poem  closes,  as  we 
now  have  it,  with  the  fiv  1  note  of  tragic  pathos.     And  we  feel 
hanging  over  the  lotos-eaters  as  they  cease  their  song  the 
very  fate  of  the  humanity  they  vainly  endeavour  to  cast  off,  a 
fate  which  the  gods,  ever  Jealous  of  men,  aeem  already  to  hold 
impending. 
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Jr!'?!^"'^'''"?*^'"'*'""^^^'"'*"*^^^  Character  of  the  first 

?;ffctL  r""  f  ^  ''^'^''  ""^  ^"  ^^^"^^^'^  -"<!  Spender. 
In  It  the  poet  employs  the  well-known  Sjienserian  stanza,  with 
Its  iambic  metre  of  eight  lines  pentameter  followed  by  an 
Alexandnne  line  of  six  accents,  the  rimes  being  ah  ah  be  he  e 
This  stanza  admirable  for  calm  narrative,  is  |iven  up  wtn 
the  rapid  changes  of  thought  of  the  Choiic  Song  brcakL 


3  for  f^L'L  .  .r?"*'  '°  "^""^  P^^"*«'  ^o*  only  those 
Thtlof     ^TT       *^'  ^'^'"'^  water-lilies  as  of  the  Nile. 

t?e  No?th  A? """  'f  ''^"'''^'  '^  ^«^°^'^^-'  -•  177.  with 
t^ie  North  African  plant,   now  known  as  Zizyphm  Lotm 

fThSh     Vt"''  'X'"?^"^-     "I^-ashrubTwoorth?;; 
feet  high,  a  native  of  Persia,  the  north  of  Africa   etc.    anH 

produces  in  great  abundance  a  fruit  about  as  larg;  as  a'sL" 

and  with  a  large  stone,  but  having  a  sweet  farinaceous  pu^p 

which  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  make  into  2^ 

rese^mbhng  gingerbread.    A  kind  of  wine  is  somet^es  tl 

Even  in  ancient  times  the  lotos  became,  chiefly  through 
Homer's  account  a  symbol  of  pleasure,  and  was  so  regarded 

of  the  lotos  of  the  Nile  with  Aphrodite  {Hypatia,  xv.). 
oo,  i.  —he.     Ulysses,  see  p.  226f . 

■  wa?;ame~li wT'  T    ^^^^'^^^^  ^^^^y  I  ^^at  motion  there 
was  came  like  the  deep  sigh  of  a  dreaming  man 

56,  a -Full-faced  above,  etc.     The  original  reading  was : 

•  Above  the  valley  burned  the  golden  moon. ' 

mottn* ^nftt*  ^r"™**  ^'^o'^e.    Not  only  because  of  the 
56  li     L  ;,r'i"^  "^"'  would  be  most  wide-spread  below. 
.:„!  Lf  ?r'°  ^*"  ^^.  P*"««  ^"d  fall.     Notice  the  fine  su^^es- 
«.x.  ux  uxu  meaning  lu  the  three  caesuras  in  this  line  :      ^^ 

•Along  the  cliff  to  fall  |  and  pause  |  and  faU  |  did  seem , ' 


am 


Notes. 


Ten„y,„n  wrote  :    "  Wht  I  w!!   il*','-"^"''"""'  «»■"«»'. 

tain,- before  a  .vatertaM  !hT         ^J*  '"°"«  «><»omoun. 

twelve  hu„d«d  t^ri  kethedTT      !?•  °'"  """'^""''  »■• 
then)  in  there  wonia:  («ooording  to  n,y  custom 

Slow.aroppl„„  veil,  of  thlniMt  1„„„. 

TtSaVt^Tn  'tHXtiJ"/r^  "^  "■"  ■ '-» "-  **» 

«ided  Mr.  T.  rt„„ld  n^  !!7T  1™'°*"'  "<>Sr«iou»ly 

-t„«,  he^eif  St  ::;^;  :„f ,"  t^"*! ;';  ''^"™ ""' '- 

herself.  "Sg«8tions.      And  I  /iarf  gone  to  nature 

to  publish  the  l?„e  ■•  '"'  '**»"-'  »'"'»M  h"'  ventured 

P«'n;'tr:ri"^4*::--e Ci^ue o,  «„»„,,  in  the 
Oneoompaw,  this  image  4h  that  i„  the  (H.  «,  ^^,, 

wi,i  u  'The  waterfall 

Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 

Of  nSSr^ul''""  "^'^^  "P«"  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried. ' 

56,  12.-lawa.     '  The  finest  linen  cambric. ' 
thesieadyf^flJS?"''  ^^  '^*"°^^-     ^^  contrast  with 

bro.entrr:;srcitrr:;^\^^^^ 

shada  «4uereQ  with  ever  changing  light  and 

00,  17.— Three  silent  pinnacles     Th,«  =*    ^     •  . 

pinnacles.     This  stood  originally : 

Three  thundercloven  thrones  of  oldest  snow.' 

The  words  suggest  not  only  the 


S6,  i7.-«ged  snow. 
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^i^^!:~"^''^^°"'^  ****  shadowy  pine,  etc.    The  dark  pines 
1".  .^r^.r"""^^  *'^  mountain-side  above  thethlk  ts 
amdst  them  the  cataracts  fall,  dashing  them  with  spray. 

57  2. -the  woven  copse.      'Copse'  is  a  reduced  form  of 
'coppice  '  a  thicket  of  small  trees  or  underwood       For  tl^^ 
epithet  •  woven, 'ct  39,  12. 

57,  a— adown.    See  note  38,  8. 

hiT;  ^7'*°''"'  „  '^?^  '""^"^  °p""  ^^'^^^'y- '  (^-s-  ^^^^  a 

hili)    It  was  yellow  from  the  sunset 
57,  7.  -galingale.    '  Galingale '  {cyperm  longus)  is  '  a  sedge 

torffrv'""''"  *''''""  ^°°^-'    (^^-  word  is  the  olde!t 
word  of  Chinese  ongm  in  English  except  perhaps  'sUk.')    In 
Theocritus  Idyl  xiiL,  the  Argonauts  "  out  them  pointed  flag 
leaves anddeep marsh-galingale."  Palgravesays ' '^e Pap™ 
species  13  here  intended. "  witjxrapyrus 

57,  9. -keel.  Here,  by  synecdoche,  'vessel.'  (It  is  worth 
n^ingthatce-cnnA.  S.  means  'ship,''not  '  keel'  t"e  fatter 
mining  apparently  isdue  the  influence  of  the  Nor^;  kilir,  pL) 

in!  ;>,    r?r  ^!  *^*^'*'  "^'°-    ^^^  lotos-eaters  inhabit, 
mg  the  land  descend  to  the  ship  with  the  sunset  behind  them. 

dullmgof  the  sense  of  hearing;  the  sea  that  broke  upon  the 
beach  now  appeared  to  moan  on  distant  shores. 

u-fJ/w.T*'^  "  """i'T  ^'■°"  ^^  «^'"*^«-  ^  °i^««i°al  notion 
.vas  that  the  voices  of  thedead  were  thin.  Homer  represents  the 
soulscrying  withthethin  gibbering  voices  of  batrd^bS- 
0^^«.  Kxiv.  Theocritus  wrote  of  Hylas  "  thinhis  voicecame 
from  the  wat^,  and  hard  by  though  he  was,  he  seemed  vTy 

tr^Z^"^-     Sptheghostsin  Virgilhavea  "IS 

-     -i        ---"^^  •c^h'^Ah'r—^netd^  vi  49:4;   and  in  Horacft 

;,^mo™,uU„d  ,^r.-'-S^.  ,  ,ai     Cf.  8h  j„p„e,  /W X 
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"'hen  '  half-asle^''  '  '  ^°'  ""^^^'^^  «"'  phenomenon 

57,  21.-Between  the  sun  and  moon.     "Sir  H   TToiin^^ 
expresses  surprise  that  no  writer  ir  t.v.=.  Holland. . . 

the  phenomenon  of  the  suHn,!  Z  ^  T  u""  ^'"^  ^^  "°*^°«'J 
horizon  at  the  same  timr  But  h^°°"  ^T"  "'  '""  "^"^«  *^« 
lines,  which  show  thrL/arMr  T  " 'T'°°'^''  *'^« 
«corded  this  sight.  Wherf  hf  L  .  ^^ennyson  had  seen  and 
-on  the  low  dunes  orth?T       7  .^^'""'°'^"'^^^''^<^«"bt 

timetheredslTa/Ltens"^^^^^^^^^^^  rVf  ^^«  '^^  -« 
the  full  moo  .  rising  L  of  thl  T'  ^'  ^'^«"^^^h.  and 
Mag.  xxix  x42.      '  ^  ^^''''''  sea.  "-ilfacmi««„', 

58,  2.  —fields  of  barren  foam    The  « fipiri= »  .  .•  *i. 

Neptune,"  »i.   viii    695      Hn  .?  '    "^^    ^^'* '   "^^^^  °^ 

Of  fiu  V  """"^  *"**  wandering  grave.' 

'-t  Shakspere, 

«f««fi  "The  envious  flood 

T^fln Jl^^  '°"  •  *"•*  ''•^"'**  "°t  '«t "  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air."  ' 

—JiicliardIIi,,i  iy 

Ulv^Hoa  Qoi- oo,i  *      I-      """""-iroy.    Un  the  fall  ot  that  citv 
Ulysses  set  sail  for  home,  but  wa«»  <lri,.««  i,      .       "-t^ity, 

Thrace  .hen  ac^.  the  M^tZj^^l^ZZ  HW 
where  he  encountered  the  I.nfnr^v,o„-  coast  of  Libya, 

These  adventures   with  h,-,  1  .^^''  ^"  '''"'  ^"^  "*"**«^ 
Siren«  «r.!i  n  T    '  ^  ***®''  ^''Venencea  with  Circe,  the 

Sirens,  and  Calypso_are  related  to  king  Alcinoua  «n  .wu2„ 
-  .vaose  iongdom  Uiysses  was  cast.  "The  later'  "b^oks^rthT 
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CHOEIC  SONG. 

Usually  the  whole  chorus  sang  each  stanza,  but  frequontf^Tn 
the  ancient  choric  songs,  the  singers  were  divid^  into  twc. 

•  „nf ''  rT^'l  ^^f r^*^  '**""'""  ^^  *^«  well-known  «<ro/^« 
and  «n<«<roM..  Mr.  Adam  Carruthers  has  pointed  oufcto  me 
and  he  is  I  believe  the  first  to  notice  .it,  that  it  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  interpretation  to  regard  this  Choric  Song  as  con- 
sisting of  alternate  choruses.  The  one  body  of  singers  in  parts 
I.,  III. ,  V.  and  VII.,  voice  the  langour  of  the  island,  the  charm 
of  Its  music,  of  Its  scenery,  of  its  vegetation,  especially  the 
otos.  In  II.,  IV,  VI.,  VIII.,  the  second  body  ansVering'^^ing 
the  weariness  of  labour  and  wandering,   freedom  from  the 

and  th    TT"  1  ""'  P"*  ^'^^  *^«  ^'^'^^^^^  «'  the  ^"C 

the  fits  T.'''^'  ''V'T^  ''""^  *^"  ^^^  '^^^'  «ase  like 
the  Gods.  There  is  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  in 
the  closmg  lone  of  the  poem,  when  the  singers  cry  : 

•O  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more.' 


58,  9.— blown.     •FuU-blown.' 

58,  ll.-gleamingr.  Not  from  '«the  particles  of  mica  and 
quartz  in  the  granite  »  (Rowe-Webb),  but  from  the  Lrbright 
sky  and  its  reflected  ligh'„  in  the  water,  seen  between  the  £ 
darkness  of  the  shadowy  granite  walls.  ^ 

58, 11. -shadowy  granite.  Cf.  tiote  10, 11,  'dim  '  'shadows  ' 
as  applied  to  Camelot.  '    ^***^owy, 

58, 12f.-Music,  that  gentlier,  etc.    Cf.  Mosohus,  ii  8f. 

"  When  Sleep  that  sweeter  on  the  eyelids  lies 

Than  honey,  and  doth  fetter  down  the  eyes 
wHh  gentle  bond." 

aud  Theooiitutj,  v.  5i. 


'  The  fleece  of  Iambs,  softer  th 


in  downy  Sleep." 


/^OT£S. 

Mrs     """■     ''^™"''°'™-' 
.      ^r-^^r^l-J:^!^-     T""  flower  sacn,,  .„ 

^9.  4.-.st,ll.     Of.  note  50,  23 
'  ^-'-ber.,. .  .ba,«.    Cf.  Macbeth's  lamentation, > 

Balmofhurt;TndV.r-"*«'-P--- 

—Macbeth,  if.  i. 
59,  10. —roof  and  crown      «;>, 
of  tho  scheme  of  creatTor  '  "'^^  ^  '^'  consummation 

m. 

59, 13.~foided  leaf.     'The petal.'' 

59, 14.~With.     'Bv'    s«       ,• 
'  -ith.'    This  use  of  '  with 'afZ  hi  '^^*""'  "'  '''  ^  read 
common  in  earlier  English.  ^^^''^^  "^^^^  ^^«  «»ore 

cf.  MaU.'^.Tff.    '^"'^^^'^^ghV  'anxiety  for  the  morrow';  , 

59,  20.-^xtng:.     'Growinff'    (A  R  ,. 
59.  25._Fa8t-footed      r  fi^u  ^'"*""'  <^°  ^r*^^-) 

f-.lfilled  there,  i„  its  ph,       .^^°'j  ^'T'^  "'  ^^^  dest  r,     -. 

^rom  wandering  and  bTlr.et.rr^^'^  *'^  ^^^"-     -^ 
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^r^tit^s'tiur^"-  ^.^'  ^^-  ^-  Virgil 

'^^n^-rf,  iv.  451.  weariness  to  look  upon,''- 

Stanza  iv.  has  many  suggestions  of  Moschus,  v.  4ff 
When  the  firray  deep  haa  sounded,  and  the  sea 

Th^bulro'f'tre's  Z;Tat"""'' ^''^ 
Dlofnrho  1,4         .  f  P"n&.  that  murmur  nj? 
Disturbs  him  not.  but  is  the  woodman's  Joy 

60,  8.-Vaulted.     Cf.  43,  10  and  13. 

60  4f.-Deathistheend...be?    Cf.  1  Cor.  16.  82. 

(Bo^e-mbVt^rtrthtrr-''"'-      ^  ^^    ^"-*- 
presently  it  will  an  be  ovt     '"^°^"'«^*  '^^  P°or  weak  men, 

swallowing  „p  all  tha   li^^y^^om^r^  "    ^T''^''  - 
inexorable  fate  snatches  away  ^  ^°^^  ^''^  ^^^^^ 

60,  10.— Portions  and  parcels       a   ««.*•    , 
''part  and  parcel,'Mnwhi^Wr.l\^^^^        ''^"^^^^^   «^ 

suggest  the  monotony  of  the  ro«rt  woA      M^"?r'' 
th.nks    this    echoes    Vir-ir.    ^^Zl    I         ■J'^'  ''°'""» 

f »•«,  i.  381,  which  ho  render,  T°l  ">!:;"'  f"°''" 
The«,  i,  „  p„„„e,  „,  ,„  ^;trj^  ^1  »'-^^P  the  sea.- 

"An/1  !«♦♦».„  1-1...     .  f*v. 


•Andlotthelalsoii 


\Ttii 


■\5  "nrqno  cjiiai,  hjiis  of  acas. 


-OtMlQ,  ii,  1. 
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NOTES. 


SMl-amberMght    Cf.  57.  iff. 

61  1  ITZ"'"'"*^    «--^  42,  18,  and  of.  57,  8 

publication  in  Cj^.^t:? Jr^Z^^^^^^^^^^        ^^^  ^^ 

The  spirit  to  mild-mfnded  Mefancholy.' 
colle'ctedT'"^^^^^^^^^^  ^he  ashes  of  the  dead 

of  gold,  .arble  or  l;";\rarrrj^^^^^^^ 

family  n^ausoleurk.    SeeZ^J^^'^  Ztr^"""^-'^ '''' 

nch ;  the  poor  were  buried  (cTei,  ^i).       *  '^''  ^"'  ^^*^  *h« 

VI. 

home  we«  ga.her«i  .ho  Zn^\JZf  ""U"'"*  "* 
«nd  the  dearest  ties  of  social  Ufo  .1,?.  "°'^  ™"'°"«' 
with  the  dissolWion  ot  tW  h„i^  '  ■  "'*''  *"^  "»"'«  "»' 
of  the  hea«h.are  ^'  '"«"'*«'  ''J  «"  "■Hnotion 

eJ;  Is -JSrl'!';    '^^"^  *"  °"  possession,.. 

pee.;  "™st„tr:'rc?"  *ir  j;-t  t^  -'^ «'" 

«.hisdaty,"  says  Gladstone:,' t'hetrt'^f'-  T-    "" 
"to  descant  upon  the  tresWt  .„j  .  ""'  '"™>'  »S», 

and  the  events  at  T^r^^^ZZ'TT^"'"''^-- 
attractions,  even  at  the  Z.?,  °  '"""'  P'Mntoent 

CMusseushUre^h"  *,,*T.L"°""„°'  ^""-o™.  «»fore 

'•  •'^"^^•-~  -nonier,  p.  9, 


57,8. 

•ace  of  this 
sed  after  its 


«,  4.  The 
learth  and 
memories 
blotted  out 
extinction 


Banquo^s 
ds  around 
e  old  epifl 

eff.   "It 

iroic  age, 
subjects : 
-eminent 
s,  before 


'TffE  l.OTOS-EATERS,  ^ 

61, 18.— war  in  Trov     tj,„  »• 
which  they  were  roturnino.     1^  V  ^"'l^^''^  °'  Trx,y  from 
Menelaus,  whose  wife  Hei;n  hid'b"    ''''.'""  *°  ^-"^'^ 
«on  of  king  Priam  of  Troy  '"'""'^  °^  '^^  ^^^^^ 

61,  22.— hard  to  reconcile     vii 
seas  at  the  will  of  the  Gods  •  'if  L  ^^  Tu^  ^'"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  the 

62, 8.-piiot.sta„.    F^d   ;r      ."'*"^^^P^*^^*«*^«-. 
which  the  sailors  could  steer  "'  *^'  ^'^^^  «*^.  hr' 

VII. 

62, 5.— But,  propt.   etc     Thn      •  •     ', 

Propt  on  lavish  beds  .    ci  Th      °^'^'"^^  ''"*'^^"&  was:  'Or 
UTLT  Aiieocritus,  v.  8lff 

Pronf      r  '""'""y  '^"'  you  sing 

62,  5.-amaranth     An  7'  "^T'"^*" 

it,  "  Immortal  amarant ''etc     p"^i.    ^^  ^"*"-  ^^resses 

62,  5.-n,oly(m57r  Ati  ,^"''f  **«  ^««^  iii-,  35a 
milk-white  flower     Hertl^'Z''''''  "'*^  ^^^'^^  -<>*  and 
him  from  the  spell  of  S  Zl  't  FnT'  "^  ^^^^'^^  ^  ^-e 
moly.)    Cf.  Milton,  cJ:;,63l"^'*^^'^''-^->     («^- -<'^«. 

*'2,  8.-heaven  dark  and  holv     '« si,  ^  ^     .  , 
wrapt  xn  a  religious  calm"  (WWebhV  J!*^  "'^'^'^  ^"'^ 
they  should  wish  a  clouded  IZ     i^      ^'  ^"*  '*  ^«  strange 
airs,^  62,  6.     The  dreamers  mL",    "  ^"^'^  ^''^^  *^«  '  -art 
night  under  the  mounLTn ^7(57^  t^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  a^ 
The  '  heaven  dark  and  holv  ^1  f  f'  li^'^^  *^'  ^^^  '  ^ar  off.' 
and  hush  of  nature  at  night     Th^V^"  '^^'^^"^^^^  «^  *^«  «l^y 
with  62,  8,  and  is  suppoS' J.^.^  °^'"  *'^  ^'«^^«<^  contrast 
nver"and  'sparkling  Secret  b'""^  '''"''''  " '"^^* 
ception  of  a  moonlit  night     Cf  °""^  "^^^^  *^^  *'°^- 

•J^^moo„o;ble:;,  Israel 

StiU,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  „.  .u.Z'^.T"'  '-^/^'^  ^omen, 
nng  'dark  and  holy'  to  thfl T^' 1?;""''°"^"  with  v^refei- 
eveS  in  daylight  is  a  W  «;.,  t'^t^t  ^'^  ^'''  '^'  -^-^ 

'^.  seen  from  a  mountain-height. 
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NOTES. 


62,  ll.-dewy  echoes.      The  eohot«  ♦r^r-  mountain 

cave,  amon    the  dowy  underwoods  .-,  .  .^r.^^^^.^^^^ 
62,  18.-  To  w^h.     The  original  reading  wan :  '  to  hear.' 
b2,  la.-einerald.     '  Bright  green.' 

am^;!^:'T*''r'''?*«^''"'-      ^^'^^^^^  i«  the  name 
among        ,  Greeks  and  Eomans    for  the  bearVbreech   or 
brax.kur.a«;    a  tall   shrub   with    beautiful    spiny   Lav^ 
much  .'mired  by  the  ancients,  who  UH,.d  the  leaves  in  t W 

i^^diZ'L      "^^"'''^  *^^  '^^''^  interlacing  filiageH 
18   divxne,  becaiL-o  supremely  beautiful. 

vin. 

S'  if  ■~^"''"-     '^^^■^  originally  read  '  flowere.' 
62,  21.— alley.     Of.  42,  21. 

62,  iifi.—apicy.     'Fragrant.' 

"Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales." 

-Pope,  Windsor  Forett 
m  m""!;;?^""-     '  '^''  '"■"""'  of  tie  Lotos  fl  , >ve„.- 

oreightoooonH,  till,  when  the  bitterness  ot  desoair  «nrt  tk. 
moment  „,  :,„,„,■„„  .„  „  ,,  ^  „,^,  ,„''^''"  ""'*  *« 
calm  m- able  of  content.  i"*,  oi;     -  tne 

Ih^  eflfect  of  the  changes  is  noticed,  p.  2i> .     TWiirina 
readmgwas:  .  f«  «-:  •      ixie  original 

'We  have  had  enough  of  motion, 
WePt-iness  and  wild  alarm, 
Trissiiisron  the  tossing  ocean, 
Where  the  tuskM  seahorse  walloweth 
In  a  stripe  of  grassgreen  calm, 
At  noon  tide  beneath  the  lea ; 
And  the  naonstrons  narwhalo  swalloweth 
His  foamfountains  in  the  sea. 
i^«  -.ough  the  wmedark  wave  our  weary  bark  did  carry 


*IHE  lOTOS^EATEHS, 


^  the  name 
's-breech  or 
iny  leaves, 
ivea  in  their 
Aa,a  spine.) 
f  foliage ;  it 


Forest. 

^'jwers.' 
the  sadden 
h  its  oalm 
re  of  seven 
iir  and  the 
5f )  .     the 

3  poirt  on. 
le  original 


This  is  lovelier  aiirt  sweeter 
Men  of  Ithaca,  this  l«n..eter 
In  the  hollow  rosy  val.  to  tar'ry. 

As  the  yellow  honeycomb, 
In  the  valley  some,  and  som.. 

On   he  ancient  heights  divine, 
And  no  more  roam. 
On  Mie  loud  hoar  foam, 
To  th.?  meJanchol^  home 
At  the  limit  of  the  brine 

We'Uml  '"'  °^  ^'  '"'"^  ^"'"««'"  the  day's  decline 
«^e  II  lift  no  more  the  shattered  oar 

No  more  unfurl  the  straining  sail    ' 
^.th  the  blissful  I.,t„.,-..atersSe 
.       He  Will  abide  in  the  KoldenvalV 
0«-     ^t08-i,  ad,  till  the  Lotos  fail; 
We  V...I  not  wand  r  more. 
Hark.  /,    ^^  sweet  the  horned  ewes  bleat 

" '"'         '^ry  steeps. 
And  fo  merry  t      rdlenps, 
AntUnefoamv  vaterspour; 

And  the  dark  p,.        .>ep,    '^     ' 
And  the  lithe  vine  creeps'. 
And  the  heavy  melon  sleeps 

On  the  level  of  the  shore- 

s-.r."»r:".t':,;::"'"°  "'"■•■'' -•"••-mo™. 

" f -«l"am  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
»— varementem." 

—Ode.».  li.  iij_  1 
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-I? 


did  carry 


68,  ^  -th«  hcUow  Lotos-land.    Cf.  56,  8  j 


57,4. 


dio 


Notes. 


W 


88,  8.-lIfce  the  God.,   .crrt-.  of  raiakind.    Th,  oonoeo. 
LL  and"  '?  '."'  f"';""""'  »<•  ""kind  i.  thltT^t 


"Sieaber,  sioblelben 
In  ewlgeti  Festeii 
An  goldenen  Tlsohen. 
Sle schrelten  voin  TKivge 
Zu  Ber^e  hintlber : 
Au8  Schlflnden  der  Tlefe 
Dampft  Ihnen  der  Athem 
Erstlokter  Titanen, 
Glelch  OpfergerUchen, 
EIn  lelchtea  GewOlke. " 


But  they,  they  remahi 

IneverlnstlnB-feustlngs 

At  K' Iden  tables. 

They  stride  from  mountain 

To  mountain  across ; 

Whflo  outof  the  abysses  of  the  deep 

Steams  up  to  them  the  breath 

Of  strangled  Titans, 

Like  the  smoke  of  sacrifices 

A  light  cloud. 


^^Sabstitute  .en  for  Titan.,  and  we  have  T<.nny.on's  con- 

themb;Thr'""- J^'  '"""^'^  ^^^'  ^  °^  '^^  Sod^^  served  to 
them  by  the  cup-bearers,  Hebe  and  Ganymede 

^,  7.  -bo  to.     Zeus  wielded  thn  thunderbolt. 

mountain-tops  may  here  be  intended-   around  fll       i 
spread  the  sunny  and  stPrry  heavens      '  ^"  ^"^"'" 

defp^ndTttdltr  "^  '^'^  -"^•-     ^^«  ^-"-^  «^  *^« 
63,  13.-centred.     '  Consisting  essentially. ' 
03,  15.-a  tale  of  little  meaning.     This  is  Macbeth's  cry 

"  Toh''» ''"*  Mf '^'"*f  «hadow. .  .It  18  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fliry, 
Signifying  nothing."  ^' 

—Macbeth,  v,  v. 

-^^.^.-  .n  ox.-^.  words,  affect  tl.  -m  no  more  than  an  idle'Je. 


^»e  LOTOS-SATEKs. 


«.•-     u      ^^^^  endless  ang-uish     Th«  f «^ 

prosonted  paradise  to  the  Gr^ks""  A  ""-i"''  ^'^'^^"^  ^^^s  re- 
>t«  meadows  set  with  asphodrint"''?!'*"  ^"^^^^  «^»d  "" 
heroes  who  died  in  battle,  the  'nrbTe;^.  '.?'r '  "^^'^  *^^ 
humanity.  '    ""^  "°''^«  Poets,  the  benefactors  of 

a  ::ie 'Cr  ^  'L7.terr"'  ^  ^^  ^'  "^-  ^^^h 
burial-grounds,  and  ^oTj^^^J'^'K^'''^^  «"^h  «« 
shade*  "^"^  associated  with  death  and  the 


THE  DAY-DREAM. 

Fi«t  publication.  The  part  of  The  Bay-Bream  entitled 
I  he  bleeptng  Beauty  appeared  first  in  1832.  Expanded  it  re- 
appeared in  its  present  form  in  the  second  volume  of  the  1842 
edition  of  Tennyson's  poems.  Verbal  alterations  from  this 
edition  are  noticed  among  the  notes. 

It8  source.  The  inner  story  of  The  Bay-Breamisoi course 
the  well-known  fairy  tale  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Thenotion 
of  tae  resumption'  of  life  after  ages  of  sleep  pervades  all 
hfceratures  from  the  Norse  story  of  Brynhild  to  the  Greek  of 

win'  ^1  .""  ^"**  '^''^'"""^  ('^'^^^ty  ^^  the  Sleeping 
W^  )  and  Grimm  s2)ornr;;,cAen(' Little  Briar-rose').  But 
mPerrault  the  king  and  queen  were  not  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  fairy's  spell ;  no  bones  of  unsuccessful  suitow 

ay  bleaching  in  the  close  ;  the  princess  awakes  the  moment 
the  prince  kneels  down ;  and  the  mother-in-law  plays  after 
the  marriage  a  very  wicked  role.  In  Grimm  the  details  of  the 
story  are  almost  exactly  as  Tennyson  narrates,  and  he  alone 
gives  the  picfctire  of  the  instantaneous  arrest  and  resumption  of 
life,  which  13  so  admirably  repeated  by  the  poet.  We  must 
therefore  look  to  Tennyson's  knowledge  of  the  German  version 
to  account  for  the  story  as  here  told. 

Some  suggestions  of  the  framework  and  setting  of  the  story 
may  hem  the  lines  of  th3  post  Eogor.  (1763-1855).  entitled 
Vhe  Sleeping  BeaiU?/,  beginning : 

"  Sleep  on,  and  dream  of  Heaven  awhile— 
Tho>  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eves, 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smilo  ' 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs  I 
Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  chceka 
And  mantle  o'er  her  .neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  sin-  ?.•!,",". l-? 
What  most  I  wish-and  fear  to  know ! " 


THE  DAY-DREAAf.  ^ 

todl'pt'noTtl^;iJXTtr«''  "'"'  ^"""^  ^''y  '^-^ 
of  the  BpringtirnH  w  '  r?'  ^^^^^^^ -"^^  delight 
Gardener's  Daughter  or  Ta/ V//"?  ^"  ^^^cessful  as  n« 
lacks  the  lovel/settlrof  Eni^  r*  ^""^'^^^'  ^'^-'^e  i* 
idyllic  sweetnes^s  of  thfse  poei^'ir^^^  'f  *'^  *^"^^^ 
artificial,  there  is  a  touchof  stS  P  vl  J"'''  ^°""^^^'  "^'^^^ 
•Flora  and  her  Macaw  e^bro^^^^^^^^  '^^'^^^  ^^  ''  =  I^^d^' 

tell  her  he  loves  her  br^^'tVa   '  "^^""^  "^"  *^^"^  ^ 
situation  is  more  than  redeemed  bv  thT"'  ^i '  '    ^''  ''^ 
the  tale,  never  better  told  bv  1     '        '^"^^'^^  ^^^°"'  °f 
iveness  united  with  truth  aL  '^  ^'"""  ^"'^  ^^^  ^P^^t- 

that  while  the  Jt  ^l!"^^  ^T^'T  '"^  *^^  ^^^^^ '  - 
the  literature  of  life  ttSl,  ^"  ^'"*  '^^  '"'''''^  ^^^her  than 
lire,  It  IS  highly  successful  in  its  own  sphere. 

PROLOGUE. 

»>«pmg  beautyf  ttlanlT  r  "!^"  ?"  '■"^•""o-'ke 
etc.  '         ■»"«»■".  the  woods  behind,  the  lover, 

66.9.~l»hfad.     That!,,  behind  me.' 

Mi.^!^"sr„rit?8;'°-    '^"""'"'-''^P^-avywith 
65,  1.3. — refl(>v      fu^ 

the  reflected.  i„:^e"4rr:;^;^°::r"y'»  °M  •^S'nd  ae 

S^«n  r  ^*''®  ^''^  '■^*'"  °^  *he  moon 
seen  in  a  wave." 

-,tnJ^rj,s:eXt^---^ 

-iiuisuu  ana  blue      Hpi-o  tKo  «.v,iu  '  • ,       " '^ iinaiic  wich 

65,  22.-order'd     ^^j?^'*"^°f  ^^^^  ^^^^iS"  of  a  macaw.     ' 
w.ucra.       An  metrical  order. ' 
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J^07ES. 


THE  SLEEPING  PALACE. 
I. 

Th/'  "?.*"?■     ^"  *^^  '^'*^«  «f  <^h«  Sleeping  Beautv 

fancied  slight    that  t>,«  J..-  .^    ^  '"^'""y'  resenting-  a 

spindle  JtiTl^'  TT  ''•'"''  ^"^'^  ^«^««"  -  - 
hundred  years' slee^h^    *^t,"^^"pg  ^^  ^^is  curse  into  a 

butthepLe^at?o'"on\^^^^^^^ 

comes  upon  the  «rinpL    t     ,  n  '^^'■'  ^^  ^^^°*^  ^^e  fate 

II. 

66,  12.— rang-e  of  urns.    Cf  40  iq      s.  t 
old  formal  gardens      An  PvLf/        ^  frequent  feature  in 
at  Windsgr  Castle  '"'  "^""^^^^  ^*"1  ^^  ^^^  lawn 

mi?ieof7htlat:"' ••"'*''"""•     ''  ^^^  *«  ««-  -  the 

gardenVrSLs.''"'  '""'  "  ^°""^^"  ^^^^  ^n.^lish 

III. 

67,  2. -martins.     See  note  23,  5. 

'The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane, 'etc. 

thf;ine;:fur."-    '"  °"  '™"'  *°  *''™"  -  »'■»■■«•' »'  the 
expenses,  ^      "'  """""«  W^-te  for  household 


"^ffE  DAY-DREAM. 
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lUty. 

s:  the  feast 
hter  by  the 
resenting-  a 
3rself  on  a 
irse  into  a 
5f  spindles, 
ch  the  fate 
»at  spreads 
ve-cot. 


e  may  be 


?e  of  the 

keeping 
•usehold 

I  in  at, 


V. 


67  2r...,sumjners.    See  note  4,  la 
67,    l_o„„.     See  note  34,  6. 

edges  a.  prisn.  to  decompo  ^tt^Ih?  "r '  '^  '"^  -^"^^r 
67,  22.-carven.     The  strong  If  ^""^""^  ««^°«"- 

vorb  that  has  become  wtTlT^'f  "'  '^^^^«''  -^*rong 
participle.     Cf.  ''^'  ^'*^'"S^  ^^^^ever  this  archai?' 

'Garlanded  with  carven  imageries.' 

67,  23. -beaker      'A,      ~'^;"*''''^"^''-^'^«- ^^«««,x.viv. 

!»outh.'     (Possibly  derived  ul'tilTft   '"^'^'  "^*^  '"^  -^^e 
mg-bowl.)  -^  *''* ''^''"^*«ly  from  Gk.iiAro,,  drink- 

«mce  it  winds  about  tr^es!)  '  **'"^""'  ^"»d'- 

68  17  ^'' 

-d^f7efnysrn?;ervTd:^f^^^  ^^-  ^«'  ^^^-      This 

^  68,  21.-care  and  ^Z^l  2  ^""'"^  ''^"'^'^  ^''  ^'^  ^e. 
to  feel  the  emotions  of  life.  '*''    '"'  ^^^^  awakening 

THE  SLEEPING   BEAUTY. 

6f>,  3ff.-unto  her  feet,     hair  h=o 
powtb  somewhat  independer!   of  1 .5'°'^;    '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
;:-e..plyforpiet^..,J-r?.^;:^-- 

and  note.  Conducive  to  slumber';    cf.  56,   14 

89,  12.~coverlid.      T»<"  —- -    „     - 
^uppex-most  covering  of"  a  b^d"'    Tl"'  '  coverlet '  (69,  5), 

iu.  j?r.  oovrehi,  cover  I>ed.) 
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NOTES. 


69, 18.— inform.    *Ofve  a  forming  quality  to,'  'animate.' 


Of. 


"  Inform  thy  thoughts  with  nobleness." 

— Shakspere,  Coriolanus,  v.  ill, 

"  In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  soul. " 

—Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

III. 
70,  a — far  apart.     The  meaning  is  clear  from  72,  It. 


if  < 


f-fc 


J         THE!  ARRIVAL. 
I. 

71,  8f.— all  precious  things,  etc.  Constancy  of  purpose  in 
seeking  will  be  at  last  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  objects  of  the  search ;  for  when  destiny  decrees  that 
worth  (worthy  beauty)  may  become  known,  love  completes 
the  work  of  fate  by  claiming  the  object  of  his  affection. 

71,  5— in  sequel.  'Following  the  course  of  fate.'  (L. 
aequor,  I  follow.)  Love  follows  and  consummates  the  action 
of  fate. 

II. 

71 ,  12.  —The  bodies,  etc.  "  Princes  from  time  to  time  came 
and  tried  to  penetrate  the  hedge  into  the  castle.  But  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain,  for  the  thorns,  as  if  they  had  hands,  held 
together,  and  the  youths  were  left  hanging  in  them,  could 
not  get  free,  and  died  a  miserable  death. ' ' — Grimm. 

71,  14.— thorny  close.  The  '  close '  is  the  enclosed  precincts 
of  the  castle  (Fr.  clos,  L.  dai(.ifum,  enclosed.)  It  is  'thorny' 
from  the  forest  of  thorns  that  has  sprung  up  (68,  6). 

71,  15. — on.     The  earliest  reading  is,  'in.' 

III. 

72,  6. —For  all  his  life,  etc.  Tennyson  adds  this  charming 
touch  to  the  stoi-j' .  Love  had  been  a  maeic  presence,  full  of 
vague  sweet  pi-omisfw. 


animate. 


THE  DAY-DREAM. 
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sr,  V.  ili. 

iticism. 

14. 


purpose  m 
ent  of  the 
crees  that 
completes 


on. 


ate. '     (L. 
;he  action 


time  came 
it  all  their 
ands,  held 
sm,   could 

I  precincts 
'  thoroy ' 


charming 
ce.  full  nf 


IV. 

72,  12.  -Magic  Music.     Magic  music  is  a  game  in  which  one 

mTcTlI  rV°^  ^'^''^'^  article  gufded  by  tie  so^^a 
Of  music  played  slow  or  fast  as  he  goes  away  from  or 
approaches  the  hiding  place.  ^  ^ 

'Apleasant  game  she  thought,  she  liked  it  more 
Than  magic  mu8lc,  forfeits,  all  the  rest.' 

— 27te  Princess,  Prol. 
The  prince  hears  the  beating  of  his  heart  (cf.  57,  20)  tellim. 
hiin  he  IS  ever  nearing  the  object  of  his  search.  ^  ^ 

Tr:ll'~L:r'r  ""^  ^  ^^'-    ^^  ^^P^^^^--  Wordsworth's 
72,  16. — on  his  knee.    So  in  Pprmnif .  li.-i 

THE  REVIVAL. 

in. 

one  of  Spensert  archai™,  („f.  J..„w.  .^^„  ii^n^     ^'  " 

I«rdOha„oeUorof  BnWand  W  .;  2  h-?"'?.".  <"'  "» 
Of  th,  crown,  keep^  of  U."  Ct  .^r  t'^  S'  ™'°*'"' 
office  emWe  an  elabon.,rgoM  ^hW'    ™         "»'«»'"  of 

^  74,  18. --put  tJie  question  by.  The  chan,..alln>.  ^.o  „. ._  .  . 
vae real ..fcuation,  the  kmg  was  not ;  the  couriicir isdefe^r^Z 
yet  clever  m  escaping  the  difficulty  of  tho  king's  questn    ''' 
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NOTES. 


THE  DE3PABTURB. 


I. 


75,  6. -that  new  world,  etc.     New  as  glorified  with  love, 
bub^this  glory  has  illumined  it  since  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
75,  9.— into  the  dying  day.     '  Westward.' 

II. 

75,  15.— this  and  this.     '  This  kiss  and  this.' 

75,  16.— a  sliding  star.     Cf.  20,  8  and  note. 

76,  7. -the  crescent-bark.      'The  new  moon';  cf.  Words- 
worth, 

"  Untlll  have  a  little  boat 
For  shape  just  like  the  crescent  moon. " 

—Peter  Bell,  Prol. 


MORAL,. 

77,  1.— Moral.  '  The  application  of  the  story  to  human 
life. '  Perrault  closes  his  tale  with  versified  ' Morality, '  which 
may  have  suggested  1.  71,  3ff. 

"Que  souvent  de  I'Hymen  les  agr^ables  noeuds, 
Pour  etre  dJfferds  n'eu  sont  pas  moins  heureux, 
Et  qu'on  ne  perd  rien  pour  attendre. " 

The  lover  still  fights  shy  of  an  avowal,  fearing  the  girl's 
mmd  ;  thjs  brings  him  to  the  envoi,  where  he  must  make 
personal  application  of  his  poem. 


l'envoi. 
L  . 


78,  1 -renvoi   {lawnv  tvaw').      The  envoi  in  a  poem  is  a 
postscript  or    'send-oflf'  (Fr.   envoyer,    to  send),    indicating 

usually  the  person  to  whom  thfi  nnorr  ia  r.»T.n«„i„-i_  _jj f 

and  offenng  the  poet's  homage.. 


■    -^HB  DylY-DRSAM.  ^ 

tkem  into  Tartar,,"     tt'"'  "ri"«  "»''""  ^-"^  "''->  -« 

•o  pile  mounw"':  J'lratt'  H°"  l*'""°  ^'"^'  "«« 
of  ratnm )  "n"""'™,  and  no  doubt  personified  forces 

ward  from  oarselve,  "     "•"'"»"<'''.  ^y  "  oomputation  back- 

quotes  mewer«..v:itrr:r/r"S%'-  .^"'"' 

^y,  7. -quintessence.     Of.  87,  7  and  nota 

Ji^Aci.     y^^     .^^f  r^      t-W^j;.    ^^-^..'^i^  >..^^^«,«  ^ 

1^ '     mi. 


(L.  <^Mtn- 


of  her  nature  have  not  wf  "^'^^^^^":  ^  ^^^  the  depths 

80,  12ff.--A  sleep  tytr^^^^^^^  ^^^^  '°^  '^^  ^^'°^- 
not  yet  broken  by  fhe  kis    oTw      J      "^r'  °'  ^"^  ""''^^•*^' 

•^ll  that  life  has  to  offer  her  (  tw'     ??'  "l^^  ''°"^  ^"^^^"^ 
oner  ner  (  the  moral ')  m  love  and  ivifedom. 


•Ji,   MX. 


10 


merely  an  airy  beautiful  noth 


EPILOGUE. 

Shape  the  song,  etc.     '  To  make 


a  story  that  is 
ing,  apart  from  real  life  (11  8-9), 
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N07ES. 


or  an  elaborate  old-time  unpractical  romance  of  love  (11. 
10-11),— I  did  it  but  to  please  you  whom  I  love ;  but,  however 
fanciful  it  be,  there  is  earnest  beneath  its  jest,  and  both  are  ' 
etc  ' 

81,  a -thirds  of  Paradise.  A  name  of  many  species  of 
birds,  found  chiefly  in  New  Guinea  and  famous  for  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  plumage.  They  were  once  fabled  to  be  without 
feet  and  to  remain  always  on  the  wing. 

81,  11.  —by  Cupid-boys.  The  name  of  Cupid,  the  Eoman  God 
of  Love,  represented  as  a  boy  carrying  bow  and  arrows,  was 
used  in  art.  decoration,  etc.,  to  designate  figures  of  children,— 
in  this  case  children  in  fantastic  dresses  who  had  in  Court 
ceremonies  to  carry  the  ladies'  trains. 


MORTB  D'ARTHUR. 
First  pubUcation.  '  The  Morte  d^Arthur  ^see  «    ^0A\  «    *  - 

poet  Everard  Hall  th«  t  !  !  ^  P'''^°''  Holmes,  the 
round  the  i^:  :wi  aC  H^  "^.'^^  '^'  '^"""^^ 
general  decay  of  faith  *  thf  ""  ^^  ^"''P^'^  °^  *^« 

poems;  '  *^^  conversation  turned  to  Hall's 

wi.«^i„  ui   ^/^®"^"°^»S''^d  Frank,  he  burnt 
nJi  T :  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons ;  ask. 

%1'at«7>.''1'r"^^'    'Nay,  naV.'said  Hall. 
For  n„;       i  f  '*^'^  ""'^"^^  berole  times  ? 
Fornature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon 
Nor  we  hose  times ;  and  why  shouldany  man 

^TmZT  y  ?  '^'^'^  book«Sre" 
Mere  cJiff  f  H  H    ;^  '•'''°'''  "othing-worth, 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better  burnt  '    -But  T  ' 

I  hoard  It  as  a  sugar-plum  for  Holmes.' 

But  ^!lf     " '  *"?  ^*'"  P°«*  "«1«  »rged,  ■ 

But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement. 

Read,  mouthing  out  his  hoUow  o^s  and  aes 

Deep-chested  mnsfc,  and  to  this  result.' 
When  the  Morte  d' Arthur  was  rt^oA  +>.^ 
grunt 'Good  'bufcth^nfi,     i  '  ^®  P'''^°"  ^ok«  1P  to 

a  modem  gentleman  ot  stateliest  port.  •  °"  "^ 
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NOTES. 


Arthur.     It  is  more  Homeric  than  any  poem  of  our  time,  and 
nyalBsome  of  the  noblest  parts  of  the  Odyssea/'-Foi^ster 
Life  of  Landor,  il  mX  "x»tLr, 

Twenty-seven  years  after  publication,  >vhen  the  Idylh  were 
well  nigh  complete,  the  Morte  d^ Arthur  was  taken  out  of  its 
charming  personal  setting,  which  could  not  be  made  harmon- 
ious with  the  series  of  epic-idylls,  and  expanded  into  The 
Passing  of  Arthur  Those  expansions,  made  at  a  time  when 
the  possible  allegorizing  of  the  Arthurian  story  was  uppermost 
m  the  pout  s  mind,  ar.  in  the  main  directed  to  stronffthen  the 
spiritua  drift  of  the  story,  and  represent  the  struggle  of  the 
Soul  with  despair  ot  its  mission  in  life,  and  its  farewell  as  it 
enters  once  more  int.-     .taa  great  deep.' 

Its  source.  The  .4..  .V  Arthur  like  The  Holy  Grail  rests 
upon  Malory's  Afo.  /,..a«.;  more  particuhirl/it  is  f oun^ 
upon  chapters  four  ^n>i  nvo  of  the  twenty-first  book,  of  which 
the  poem  is,  as  we  shaii  see,  a  close  poetic  rendering. 

Its  literaiy  value.  The  poem  has  exercised  a  great  charm 
over  Its  readers  since  its  publication.  Its  great  theme  the 
passing  away  of  a  her<>king,  mortally  wounded  by  a  traitorous 
knight,  on  a  battle-field  among  the  wild  mountains;  the 
mysterious  departure,  god-like,  yet  fraught  with  the  deepest 
pathos  of  imminent  death ;  the  vivid  picture  of  Bedi vere  gazing 
after  the  lessening  barge  :  all  these  are  a  noble  theme,  which 
leaves  us  too  revolving  many  memories,  in  the  silent  exalta- 
tion of  mind  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  scenes  of 
noble  thought  and  heroic  action. 

The  style  too  is  wonderfully  clear,  simple,  and  strong  with 
Its  brief  English  words,  and  yet  with  a  mournful  melody, 
and  with  some  of  the  finest  onomatopoeic  effects  in  the 
language. 

"Not  only  in  the  langu  ge,»  says  Bayne,  "  is  it  Homeric, 
but  m  the  design  and  manner  of  treatment.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  hero,  the  absence  of  all  modernism 

m  the  way  of  love-storv  or  ms9ir.n-r>ninfir.„     *v, x^.i 

Clearness,  terseness,   brevity  of  the  narrative,  with  definite 


^lORTE  D^ARTHUR.  353 

unfair  to  Jf^lcry  •  tl  ,„  th  ,       ,    '  ,'"""ver,  «  eiqnWt, 

men.  ..-h..„uL' rj:tr;^:  Xri^iT "-" 

voMions  in  the  sahae,„„.nt  n  n  "S"r-nl  than  the  ornate 
'he  ,«,,„  it,  •  Homeric. "haS/"''™":^''"'""'''' ^-' 
^:-  ".ifrinal.    nmrationso  ThU  ".ra^'^  '  ™°  °'  *". 

"  They  are  rath"  Vi^-lfaftr;'^  """■?  "T'^  '"»  '™*  = 
and  stately,  not  nL^lZ*""  tf«,"tr  ":'"  """"'"""' 
piot„rial  detail;  oarefullv  stnS  •      *""."«""•  "»'y;  "eh  in 

-ore  an.i„n,  /or  ^XTt^ZZZT^'T''^''-' 
action."  ^orKmanship  than  mtorost  of 

wi*  to  nfte'    ^'"'"l,  "«   '■'^  'o   ''op   -a   .traggle 

o'  the  ^^:ZiT:l::^:zT  "k":  a,r'*'"  "■'- '""'» 

no  rational  soul  ««  r,r.n«^  ,  allegory,  no  ethics, 

Justly  „xalt  the  tale,  and  wL  ™!dL  °  J  »'* ''"^  ""' 
Wne„,  and  breadth  „i  h„n,„„i:;,":  morf  1  rvetlV  ^^'^^ 
nature,  arranged  nf  «Tro,.„      •  x  .  Jovciy  and  supreme 

thehu;anfe^irg,1;rrar"V°..'"''''r  ""°  "-"-  «'« 
n..t»  hour  of  eoS,w  and  oTd"th  ,*"'«^  to  lift  the  ulti- 
Bnwte,  p.  887  ^  '°'°  ■■'=W»ty-"-Stopfora 


i.thVp„-r.r:,fro;r,  ^"■'°'''  '^-'^«' Arthur..  ,m^ 

th!!'pt';^m„?irh7e:r'"°f?"°"  '^  »'«"^^  «'-» 

8-2,  8.iAmon/tte  „™  J     '     "  "^  """"^'^  '"S™-"'- 
wa,Ligned°°L^  a  I        J'-".'"-     ^"  "^"'"^  *e  battle 
fromtliJaeiderrndttiri""  ^''""'"■^'  ""«  "'"  '" 
af^r  Trinity  sX''  Ux  I'luTT*  °"  "• ''™*'^ 
river  Cambula,  in  CornwalT  ^  ^^'  "  ''  "■^  *» 

In  Tennvo^n   *!,« •    , 

with  the  ciosW  "ori^wri  V  ^'""''^  ^'  "^"^^  *°  harmonize 
losing  oi  Arthur  s  life ;  see  notes  8,  12 ;  16,  2. 
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NOTES. 
See  note  2, 11. 


82,  a.—Arthur'a  table. 
82,  4.— by.     'After.' 

Malory  is  h,..ou  of  as  ^C^rl^L'  ^XhtT Ts)  ^^  ^T^  !" 
merged  later,  it  was  said,  and  lies  "f?,n  i  l  ,  ■^*'"^«»^'- 
water,"  or  as  Tennyson  ^ys,  ^^  ^**^""^^  ^^**«»- 

'A  land  of  old  upheavnn  fmm  the  abyss 

By  fire,  to  sink  Into  the  abyss  OK^r* 

82,  7.-The  bold  Sir  Bedivere     In   Th    n     • 
we  learn  that  Bedivero  was  '"^"^  "/^r/Aur 

For  lK>ld  In  heart  and  act  and  wo„i  Jas  he 
Whenever  slander  breathed  against  tX„K  ' 
The  epithet  '  bold,'  as  in  83,  21 ;  8^  2"  eto    i ' 
epithet  with  Bedivere'^  nn^„   •    i         ,    '        '  ^^  Permanent 

"swift  ships,"  '<unvintagedsea  m  "''r'f"^^^^^"^^"^"^".'' 
tenstio  of  the  oldostEnglfsh  epic  ^^r\    '^H^l'^'^  f'^'^''- 
of  the  Scyldings,"  wri„|,j  ships, 'Co     *      ^'°'^^*''  h«l"»-t 
82,  8. — Sir  Bedivere    the  ia«f      t 

omitted,  constituting  'the  onTvohan"  ^^^  *^"  ^'"«  ^« 

d' Arthur.  ^  ^^  ''''*"e:e  made  in  the  MorU 

In  Malory  two  knights  are  left  SJ^  t 

and  his  brother.  Sir  BodiCeL   wt    ^T'  "^^''"''^  ^"««r. 

The  two  weakly  hd  the  runlet    "^  *^'"^  ^''^'^  ^°""de«^ 
far  from  the  l.^'^    17^^^^^^^^ 

Lucan  dies.     TJ  o  passarrn'^T"^  "^""  *"  ^""'^  *h«  ^"'^ 
Arthur,"  etc.  (82     4  "1^17)  ir?r,\'' '''""  «PakeKing 

«2,  la-chancd.    The  p  '   of  th!    ^  *'f  ^^• 
^'•"-^''---^)tocont^tl^^;t:u;t::"*^  in  (L. 


MOA^7E  Jy^K'THUK. 


^»g  of  Arthur 


82,11 — strait    'An  ^"' 

lake  outepread  and  takm  i„"  .T  ,  ""°  "PJ*"™"™  of  ,  ,      * 

cf.  Derwentwater:  and  w„o  V  "  *^®  ^"^th  for  '  lafcfi  ' 

niteness,  suggesting  tho  exmnf.    /        "^""y"'  i«  it.  indefi- 
••^defined  distance     tIZI         °'  '"'''"'  stretching  awavt, 
^rom  Malor,,  and  ^  rirwCV^.f  ^'  ^-rnt  C^^ 
fh    'The  king...,^^  afo«  hfrin  "''^*^«  character. 

'^^5'  ;^^~Malory,  iv.  6         "^  ^"  **  ^^'  ^^ter  a  little 

'''i^;^'^^'^"''"'^"''^^^'*'-     '^'"  --  -<i  «sult  of 
«2.17.-Such..,eep.    Cf.  Collins, 

•"' ^^dditional  touc/in  Jh^^Jl   ''^«  P^^^^osof  this  isgiven 
0/ Arthur,  '^'  J^^go  in-eu^ced  in  TAc  Pa^^ 

Tt)wariuraln«»,«  ' '" doomfg mine 

And  they  my  kn^hL  l*^'"'"  *''^''"'  '«'n'«t'Jf. 
That  «tHke/u.et5  Vl^Jr '/"•ir^*''  *"«  «'«>ke 
A-hurhad  .ad.  his  people  .Zr"°^" 

w.  a».U  made  «  realm  ond  reigned- 
88,  6f. -Merlin  aware     n.u         ~^**^'»»«''^«r^m«r. 

"oteS  I.   HeniyofHuntin^onmBCr     ^«' ^-"n,  sen 
Pritish   »)e2ief  fhof  A  -^1.    T*.""  '^ ^89)  chronicle f l,» ' 


2S6 


J\^07£S. 


carried  UnheiJLlZZT^i  '""",'*'''  "^"^  ^^"»  ^''^nce 

mortaUy  wounded  in  the  h^TV  t."^"^  ""«  "°^  ^a- 
Avalon  to  heal  his  wounds  J<L  "  ."'^  ""'""''^^  "^'^^  to 
a^vaithim,asthoy.ayan "uL^^  'J*  '*''"'  ^^'^  B"t«»« 
that  hiH  end  wouldriuTtf  "  The'  .  L"  "''  "'  ^'•^^'^^ 
and  one,  can  doubt,  and  alwav lii?^^  T^u"'  "^"^'^  ^^^h, 
or  living."    So  too  T^IJ    ^.r)       '  "^''  ^'*»«^therho  is  dead 

thi«  kin^'.  d 'ath^iSr.  n\  ,r'''f ^' '"  ""^''^^  ''  '"^ 
last  day,  at  th.,  gn^at  Zm       for      ?" '''  r*^*^*  '^  ^  '''"'ho 
Britons. .  .that  h^e  wouM  fT;;  Vn"  aI/""''  "''  *^  ^^««-^ 
Argante,  the  faif ;  for  she.U  XtrtllnT,*'.'^  "'^"''  *" 
and  when  ho  were  all  whoI«  ul,,'^'*"^«''lhi8 wounds; 
them  he,^"    i„  m"L  tombT      ''"'.;  '""^  ^^^'^  ^ 
Arthurus  Bex  .uonda.^B:;ur.u\r::^^%  ^f  ^"' 
•On  Ca«r-Eryrl-«  ,„ghe8t  found  the  Kl,?^' 
A  naked  babe,  of  whom  the  P^phet  swfke 
He  ptt88e8  to  the  Isle  Avlllon  '^     ' 

He  passes  and  is  hcal'd  and^cunnot  die '  • 

take  .h„u  Ex^HbL  TO  f„ 'T  T'"  '""•  ^'■™'- 
water  ride.  .„d  whe^  thon^r,:"^'"  f.*'*  '""  >""»''« 
my  sword  in  th.t  water  IT  ":  '  "'^'^  "■"  "»»»■ 

menohallbedone  andirrhtLT-  *"''''<'".  your  command- 


83,  2a -meet     'w.f*-      ,  ^ 

measure.)  ^axtaUo,  cc,„„«cted  with  vietanX 

n-  with  what  U.TI'J':^"^.:':  '^T'^^-^^'^^^i-ot- 
-h'leHc,..eofthochurchya  ;;:^?"  language,  i.s  the 
before  the  nu'nd  :  its  aneoLa  r.  Hcs  ''^^^^''-^^^  bro.-ghfc 
the  piercing  cc.ld  «f  the  nigh  -wind '«^  J"'".'' "'  the  chapel, 
Jhnrp  rocks  down  which  the  path  f  *!?  ^'*^  "^'^•'"^'*'  *»»« 
Brimley,  p.  248f.  P**^  ^  the  sea  descends.  »_ 

eringof  them?rnlfby"^f;;;^  J^°«°e  the  purposed  i^nd- 
wind  sang  ^shriff,  rAi/withlv  .?"''^  °'  *^« '>"««;  the 
-nding  by  .  „•,.,,,  Pa;h;  antu to7-^"T  V  '''''  ''"'«^*^- 
the  stop-consonants  indicate  the  nL';'"'"^*'' '"  ^^ich 
the  beach,  saw  befo,^  him  stretlT  '  ^'  ^^^  ^'^^^  '^''''n  to 
he  f.,Il  moon.  .  Me  .Ai„C  e    ^^fw  ^'^  -der 

consonants  depict  the  level  watrs      *       ^''  ^''^^  '^'  ^^ 
*•»  7. —the  shining:  level      Pf    t 

phrase  aries  from  Bee' iven,  seeing  ThTJ    ^"*  ^^^   ^''e 
--g,n,         ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^see^g  the  lake  from  the  low 

oi,  s.  —There  drew  h*  f^^u    ^       ' 
and  by  the  way  he  behefd  th  ,'nobl«  l^^J^'''''  '^^P-^ed, 
and  haft  Mere  all  of  prociour«f  °'^'  *****  *he  pomme 

-1'.  If  I  throw  thir^rs^M  in  T  ''^"  '^  ^'^•'^  ^  »*^- 
never  come  good,  but  harm  andl^     !  7^'  ^^et^of  shall 
hid  Excalibur  under  a  ti^r  An^'*    "^"^  ^''^^  Sir  Bedivere 
came  again  unto  the  kinir  La      .  ^^  '°*'"  "  ^e  might  he 
and  had  thrown  the  sword  into  th     ''  ''^'  ^"  ^'  *hetater 
there  ?  said  the  king,    gfr  hlJ  .'  T''"''    ^^^'  «*-««t  thou 
-d  wind.     That  i  unTr'^nJi  VfTb"'^'''"*'"'  -^- 
therefore  go  thou  lightly  again  an^  ^       ''""'  "*''*  *^«  ki«g  ; 
•rt  to  me  lief  ^n^  A_  ^  ^*'"'  '^"^  ^o  my  command  as  thil 

"oz,  out  throw  it  ii 


~:  "i-aic  jjoc     out  t 

-keen  With  fro.t.     .cieirbed 


'i«e  of  the 


'  (xxi  5). 
frosty 


air. 


tas 


Until    1858  this   iva.l 


'  dianiond 


«4,  12.~diamond  sparks, 
■tuds.' 

'«.,  but « time,  ylrwhl^T""'  "°°!'  """"'^  -"'o'^ 
84,  18.-j.ctaa,  work      .C>5^!,°'  "f  '^'^■'"'" '»  »">"'• 

gemotblai,h.violet^l„u,  1?  ^1°"*  ""  »"'"'<'"'»  »"  » 
■Uy  tho  name  U  .ppw"  '  ."S'J  *"  "^  "■»  'Wi-- !  t- 
i.  only  .  ,„„„  „,  .S.  :.lr^^  "o  J^"f  8»"i    (•^--.'A 

(«em^)  «•*•"«..,  hycmth  (plant)  or  .apphin, 

-ion.     Tae^nLoer.re;:^^:^''^-'  — o, 
*""•  ""'""■°  -»";';'«=  »l»rcm,  „„„e  a,vw'„  ,„„„.„ 

8U7.-cr:r".o:r"°"''''""-''°°'''-'" 

process  of.'    The  00^?^;*,-  *^«.P«»«t  «f,'  'in  the  very 

flag  ir  iris  or  flj^r^^ftljf     ^^r'^^'^'^oryeUow 
in  shallows  or  by  the  ma^in  ,^        *'  *"  '^"^  '»*'»««.  gix,w8 

th-  feet  i^igh^'^drr ';rrTwr^^ 

epithet  'many-knotted'  is  difficult  'J'^'^f'^^  Jf^ves.  The 
explanations  would  refer  the  l,n '•  ^-  ^^'"^  ^^^  P^^^We 
of  the  flag  which  shows  atittTaT'^^^^^^  ?  ^'^  *'^  '^^^^^ 
(2)  the  Joints  in  the  flower  t^fa  „^,"i'?. 'f"^  ^^^'o  Y^r; 
niay  be  found  on  each  stalk  S)lef  ""'  '^^-'^^^^ 
terminate  the  stalks,  a  vernotJfiw  V  *'  "^'^^  *hat 
-re,  (^UhevaHousSrrktt^;,^^^^^^^^^^ 


'ft'l  '  diamond 

acets  of  tlio 
ually  coloar- 
lue  in  colour, 
iths,'  that  is 
Qients  was  a 
apphire;  to- 
"•  (Jacinth 
'he,  from  L. 
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'rought ' 
reviews  and 
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■  so. 

now  that." 
n  the  very 
he  Lat.  in 
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for  yellow 
^es,  grows 
'oraetimes 
ves.    The 
B  poasible 
foot-stock 
to  year; 
alf-dozen 
ods  that 
the  plant 
oa  of  the 


plants,  80  that  the  whf,I«  ..h.  '""  ^* 

;-*  of  flags.  I  '';^  HariC  ^r-^''  ^'^ 

Tennyson's  fondnos.  of  tech  L         "'^^''Protatinu,    though 
^1,  20.-^arg:e.    See  note  42,  la    ' 

the  de!lripUonT'thr^tds  °*r  ^"*^°"  ^'^^^  '^"^'^''^y  of 
-arking  exactly  the  diffe  "  ^  T^^'  "^''^  *-  M-Ls 
swelling  up  against  a  „enm  al  """^  ^'"^'"'^  V  water 
Brimley  „.  211  f.  Cf  8G  "if  %"V'""«'-"^^''^^'l"  Carrier,  "- 
W^lorv  (note  85,  14^ '  tLlat^rs  ^  '  T'"^^  ^"^^-^-n  - 
^an  (?  moan).  ''**^'"  ^^*1>  (beac)  and  the  waves 

85,  5. -thy  nature  and  thy  nami.     <  rru    ^. 
name  of  knight '  (cf.  Malory^Thl^r.  n'^  t^^'^°"  «"<* 'hy 
Sir  Bediver^we  can  «ee  LmA!^"'^'"^'' "^ '-»>'«  knight '') 
valiant  and  sincere,  taking  tZ  2L  '  ""^  ^'•''"'^  ^«« 

We.  and  ready  to  fight  Jh         1"  r^^'.^^^  ^-"-t  viow  of 
though  narrow  nature  seem  r  v  ^S  ,f  '\  »«  Practical 
Tennyson  may  have  some  refc^^L  tt"f ""'  *'"  P^^' 
Bodxvere, '  as  if  connected  with  T  '  ^'"^  ^  ^^e  name 

«5.  6. -fealty.     'Fideml  /       :  *^'*"*'  *'"«• 
feudal  system  by  an  oath.  ^  (O  Fr"?' /."'^""^  "^^"^  ^^  a 

85,  12.-lief.     .Beloved  'anaJh  "^      ''  ^  •^'''«''^«') 
connected  with  V«,  love,'  etc  r  ^^°'^-    <^-S-  ^«V.  dear; 

8o,  14ff._Then  went  S  r  B^i; 

vere  returned  again,  and  took  'rs wir!^'   i-  ^'^"^  «'^  ^d- 

thought  (it  seemed  to  him)  sin "^1      '"  ^^'  ^""'^'  ^"'^  him 

noble  sword,  and  returned  a  "in  anI'.T.  "?  ^^'^^away  that 

had  been  at  the  water,  and  done  hi,  *°  *'^"  ^^'^»  ^^athe 

«aw  thou  there  ?  said  the  king     st    .'T?'"""^'^''     ^hat 

---avewend:(su^;rrrC:-:5 
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aiul  dear,  and  thou  art  name.1  a  nubln  knight,  and  would  bo- 
ray  n.oforth.,richo.  of  the  sword.  But  nolgo  agaill  ghtW^ 
or  thy  long  tarrying  putteth  mo  in  sr^.t  Jr>-r!y  otly^; 
or  I  have  taken  cold.  And  hut  if  thou  do  now  as  I  bMth  e' 
f  e  er  I  may  soo  theo,  I  shall  slay  thee  with  nune  own  hand!' 
for  thou  wouhlost  for  my  rich  sword  see  me  dea  P^xxL  ^ 

tha^;  h'~^T""«^*'^*  ''^  P***""-     It  »  often  noti'ced 
that  when  m  d.op  thought  the  mind  seeks  some  triflinglc^ 

»o,  18.  —chased.     « Engraved. ' 

85,  22.— Should.     'Should'  not   'would'  t^  in^.-n.*    *u 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  act.  *    *^  "'^'"*'*  **^* 

p^;W,T^"^  '^  ^''     ' '''''  ^"^  *^«^*  -^^-^  government 

86,  6.— empty  breath.. .doubt      Mem  ♦jLit  »v.j  i.    j-x* 

.w  A«h„.  .„„  hi,  deed.,  which*;rwr*irpt? 

would  pass  into  myth  and  fable.  ^       ' 

that  good  power  that  supported  A„h„,  the  Lady  „,  the  £ake 
J^A .  ,;7"'°""-      'O^'-^ti-^tion  of  hi,  own  power,  of 

8G,  19 — And  80  strode  back     Cfsi   oi .  *u 
characteristic  ph«.ses  has  W  nol:^^  H^Ie^ ^'^"°^  °' 

87  4.  -Authority  forgets  a  dying  king.  A  noble  line,  which 
Mr.  Brimlcy  calls  "thoroughly  Shaksperian."  Of  the  pass- 
age he  s^ys :  '.The  personification  agists  the  imagination 
without  distressing  the  understanding,  as  when  dweft  uln 
and  expanded  in  detail ;  deepening  th^e'  im^ess^vLts  of  the' 
sen^imen    by  giving  along  with  a  true  thought  a  g^nd  pt 

would  become  the  highest  oratory,  "—p  015 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  line  is  made  fiv>m  a  passage 


•  / 


1  would  bo. 
ain  lightly, 
r  of  my  life, 
I  bid  thee, 
own  hands, 
(xxL  6). 
on  noticed 
fling  occu- 
bstraction. 

idicate  the 

nvernment 

tradition 
fial  proof, 

167.     In 

ion  keeps 

ruin,  and 

the  Lake. 

powers  of 

'  notion  ' 
m  seeing 

itition  of 

»e,  which 
the  pass- 
gination 
ilt  upon, 
ss  of  the 
•and  pio- 
toric  as 


*>Mn«.^ 


i-tsanttj^ 


•Manlsafrlddything.' 
Q-    ..  -^McA  >lrfo.  V.  fv. 

W   li~?!;"-     :^'»»''" refrain  from.' 

parti!':d'^::rntt''Sfero;:t  d';-^:;T  ^^^  ^^--  ^- 

went  to  the  water  sWo  17?^  u'^  i'*'*'''"  ^^'^  i*  "P.  and 
the  hilts,  and  then  he  th^Vthe  "?""'  *'"  ^^^^«  '^^"^ 
a»  he  might,  and  there  came  an  T  ",'  '*'  '"*"  *^«  ^«*«' 
water,  and  met  it,  anTcarht  it  a  "!  """"^T  ^""^  "'^^^  *^ 
brandished,  and  tCva„2d  ^waTth^  T'  •' V'"*"  '^"'^ 
into  the  water.     So  Sir  n.T        ^        ^^""^  '^***»  **»«  "'^owi 

told  him  what  ho^^"  ^:z7z:r  \  r  '^"^'  '^'^•^ 

for  I  dread  me  I  have  tan^  i M  ,  ^  '""^'  ^«^P  "»«  hence, 
took  the  king  upon  hif  w1  I  '°"^-  '^^«"  ^ir  Bedi^ 
water  side"  fxT?)  '  ^'"'^  '^  ^«"'  ^'^^'^  ^im  to  that 

87,  20flf._Maile  lirhtnines   et*.      »  a 
•^ffects  is  hit  off  in   tCn  ;J        J.       ^"'"  °'  ^""'^n* 
'WhirI'dinanarciM?asnWir!?'   ''"'*'*^  lightnings.' 
•^^Z  to  sense...;  th;  ^dit^^.f     ^f ""' °' ''^'^"'^ '^"^^^^ 

seeming  to  cxp,^  to  the  ear  Zr^  o^'k^  "f  utterance, 
parabolic  carva  And  wifh  V;^  .  **'''  ^'^^^^  "P  its 
t^ve  power  are  the tlul:rr thJe 'l,"?'"^:  ^'  P^-^- 
the  thunder  of  the  meetinricewi  h"  T^L^  """^^^  -^"^ 
-Brimley,  p.  245.  icebergs  brought  before  tb    ya" 

87,  22. — nnr*h*m ,».. 

in  the  extrem'e  n^rtV""""     '  '  "'  ''"™'*  *^"^^^''  ^^^htest 
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87.  28.-i,ie,  of  winter  shock     '  r.  . 

lead,  n,on  t<,  give  „»„..,  trZ"  L  "  "''"^"  ^^"^  ^h'^^ 

87.  2ri  -dipt  the  .urf.ce        W^T'''':  ''''''  ^^"^^  ^^^ 
onusual  sons...  ^^®"'  "'"'or  the  «urfaoo,'  an 

88.a^Now        jbythineeyea.     Cf.  »>,  „ 

^  "'«'f'"-«'"ehl..«. ve  reprove..- 
«ow  dramat  «■  and  strikJi..,  ;    r,-- 
clamation/'-Brimley.  ,    .245  ^  ''  ^'"'^  ^'^hurs  sudd.n  «x- 
^,  la -miracle.    Cf.  Svonder.'So,  17 
B8,   2a— wound  hath  tak«n  r«i^      c, 
'boen  exposed  to  iTe  co^'^     .     ^  ""'^  ^o,  U;  90,  1 ; 
inflammation. '  ^  ''"^-  ""'^  «"  contracted  a  greater 

o^u'rat"^'"'"^'  "^"^  '^^^  «*-     Notice  the  effect  of  the 

89,  8t -looking:  wittfullT     A.  i«  -     -^ 
fixed  gaze  of  the  dyinir  L  h«n!  ^     ^'*^'"'*'     '''^^  ^"tant 
expression  is  from  ischylu/la^    """T  °'^'*''*'      ^^^ 
ofhersaorificers,  she  smote  ^fhTrr"'  '''''''•     "^-'' 
out  conspicuous  as  in  a  pictm^  '    »^P'teous  glance,  standing 

'ISe'ic^d"''^"""' '•''"'«*»'« --stood 

89,  ll.-nightm«*.     An  in..;i!  ""^^^ 

oppressing  sleepers.    (A  R  „Z..  l  "^  '"'•"'^''  conceived  as 
^ork,  horse,  steed.  Mod'.  E.  ZrJ  ^  ""'  «onnected  with 

89,  16.-CIothed  with  hisl^'tt       W    k       . 
about  him  like  a  cloak,  in  the  Sni'      ?''  ^'^''^   «'«'*"'ed 
Arthur  in  the  mists  at  ilmes"'  ""*«'  *^'-      ««  King 

Before  her  moving  to  hla  d^m.  • 


'n«h  U}gvther.' 
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iv^  iHoro  dirti- 


'!<  Hiiddcn  ex- 
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AfOA'TE  lyAh'TnVfi,  2^ 

W,  18, -aci-y.    See  90   7     ,p, 
l.ad  beon  the  warning  of  the  K  1" '»    *'^'""*  '"  "'  K^calibur 
8«,  n».-Hi.  own  toouVh       l^f     ""^  ^"  ^''^^  *•'-«  Q«-n- 
fear  of  its  evil  consoquo"? '  """''^  '"'•  ^'-bodience.  and 

89,  20. — Dry  clAah'<f      .  n-    « • 

'  clearly  ringh.g  r*cf    <  Dr.       "    7  '  ''*'*'''''^' ' '  ''i»«nctly, . 

-use  i.  ado,ftedV>m  the  el:::^^  a    •  ^'^^^L'  ^"*'  '«•     '^^^^ 

dry  {alov)  and  the.r  boss^siae  ,    ' ^'^ '"'  ".^^^'^  ^«''»«  ^-"4? 

.t^nes,"-;/.  xii.  I60f.,  eto  ^'"fi^«">'^^n  with  nughty 

^^^^^^:^:^lr^:^^  ---^  -dy  for  the 
compared  with  84,  4.7  and  L^  m  r*""'  ''"'^  '''""''J  b« 
«'  't:  .^IX,  we  n<;t  seem  to  btse  ffomfr'^"  '''  ""''  ^^^^ 
down  the  ravine,  whose  tall  rZL^T  ^,  "l"?^  ""'^^  ^^'^ 
the  bmad  landscape  from  si^T  a^^ ?  "'"^  ^'-^^  ''''  ^'^^^'^"d 
upon  "^  ''«*'*'  *"d  come  out  in  a  moment 

-^.,.     ,  'The  level  lake 

And  the  long  grlorios  «|  the  winter  moon '?  » 

inlTCthf  ^L7on  I'^r  r  ^^^  ^""  ^«^'  ^«>  -^  ^ow 

were  at  the  water  side,  e>en  fa^I^b;  ^,  u  ut  ''^'"  '^^^ 
barge,  with  many  fair  ladies  in  it     '  ^"'^  ^'''^  "^  "'"« 

queen,  and  all  they  had  black  hli  'T^  '''^"^  *"  ^"^^  '^ 
shrieked  when  they  saw  kh^  Anl^'  '^"^  ^"  ^^^^  -«Pt  and 
barge,  said  the  king:  and  sol  JL     ,.,  ^""^  '""  '"^^^  'be 

him  three  queens  with  great  mtl"^-  ^"^  *^^'«  ^«'-«d 
down,  and  in  one  of  th  if  C  kZT^L  """^  '°  *'^^  ««*  ^i- 
then  that  queen  said.  Ah  Xr  bltt  V'''  ""'''  ^«^'  '^'^^ 
solongfromme?  AlLs  thisT  f  '  ^'^^^^  bave  ye  tarried 
over  much  cold  And  s'n^i  ""^  "'^  ^°"  ^^^  bath  caught 
B«iive«  behefdalti  LX:t^^^^  ^^^^t"';  andt 
vero  cried,  Ah,  my  lo,^  Ai^hu"  whar^h  n"L  "^^'^  ^''  ^' 

ye  go  from  me.  and  leave  me  he  Jal  *  '^'"^  °' »"«  "°w 

nnin«».i.  XL-    .-       .  ."•**'»  ™e  nere  alone  amnn»  «,; . 

__..„...^„  ^uysBU,  Said  the  kinir  »«,»  a        — 7,=^  ■•"«=  cuomies. 
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barge,   h„  „ept  .„d  wlileT  .^T  T    "'°  "'«'"  "'  ">• 

loth6h«.rt.--C„l,i„.,  ,,.  ,8^^*^ ""'""'"' •">'^»«"»'raigl„ 
«0,J.-llo»e.     Kor 'hovo  in  sight.  • 
!?•?—?»«•    S«.noteI7,21. 

on  from  tho  chanter  L^  .Jr,  f^  "°**  ^'''  ^^'     Malory  goes 
-' '  That  one  Z  k^lXX  bITm  "  *'T  '^  "*">«  = 
.other  was  the  qu..„  o?NortgaiMwIiesT^^^^^^^  '  ^« 

queen  of  the  Waste  Lands.  Also  hl^^  '  ^  "^  ""*"  ^''^ 
I^y  of  the  lake  "  (xxi  eT  V  /  V  """*  ^""''^'  ''^^  "J'^"' 
of  Arthur's  passinlTBnn  ""        *  *"  ^''''''  '''^  "^^^^^^^y 

queens  takinrh^  Jbe  S  To?"^"^  °'  ^''''  ^^  «"  '^^ 
a  chapel  in  which  was  hLtl         a       ^""^"^  """'"S  "?«« 

'Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note.' 
whose  natural  powers  nf  ««k    •    u  •  *P*"*^'  *n»»d  mountains 

»«».,  .h,  oie^Terrr  tTXzT:'^t '?  "■• "'"-  -^ 

»'  »iwt,"  p.  246  '  "^  *•  "-"iM-tag effect 


MOKTB  IfARrHVK.  j^ 

«,'«     '^•"■-    "«>""t«.'.l,  12. 

H.„.*,,,:::;;r;,r;i'r "■•"■• 

"W  llafr.  axuii  t  int  riivwl  fniin  ,.w    i 
And  m  TAe  Cowing,  o/^rMttr, 

»«-.-.^.r„.„;„™r::,,^,,,, 

91,  !>— Siot     Like -o. tor.' 
W,  10.— my  rorehead  and  bit  »«.     p  •    j  „  . 
fac«,'  ""niyeje,.    Epic  deaniWneM  for 


2M 


"ores. 


"Ote'in  the  i""  B',r^^'*;;j;=-  'f'-"»  'l.e'doL.„t 
now  the  kirg  mu,7^:,':'^':'''f'°^--*""«  Britain, 
wield,  must  *„,  a4  ,om  «tS     ""■         °*°-  '""'"  '» 

our  little  systems  Imve  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  eeas^  to  be- 
They  are  but  broken  litrhts  of  f ^      * 

And  thou.  OI.^.„tn;o!.S::they"' 
" Sir  Bediver^  hears  the  k,n "  '' -"""u  ""^  '"*'*'^- 
world      It  is  theTI:„  cLT  '".^"^^  "^^^^^^  *«  the 
phrases  do  not  sound  out  of  W  ^'^"^  ^^^^^^   *>"*  the 

work  and,  aS>'w„'^t.fn!t  ^    L'""^  °°^  --"'-^ 

h«  done  I,b  work  aa  .„  taZ  *"„' t,  G  "^  Tf  '!""'  °'  '»' 
dea^d  of  f„u,t.  and  e,.,„  .„.  rdll!'^,;  '  t^"""  "" 

*«.  6.— Rise  like  a  fountain      Th;   .u       ^ 

ountain.     Th.s  thought  is  iterated  in, 

Likefou„talnsofsweet':S,hese.- 
92.  a-a  blind  life.     '  A  Hf«  o  .•         r^""'"  ^'■''''"- 

»^,  12.— earth... Bound  hv  o-«i^     i.  • 
'honght  i,  not  Tennysont      A  „     .""•      ™'   '«'"'"'>" 
Homer,  //.  viil:   "Fain  vea  t       f     ,""S«««ion  lie,  in 
ye'  co„ld  ye  not  drag  l^^n  h"°       *°'''  '""'"  ''«™"  •  ■  • 
I  mind,  d  to  draw  »iei1^r,rL''r  ^  °  T* ' ' '  ''^"  "- 


te2,  11. 
the  dominant 
r  in  Britain ; 
her  hands  to 
ity,  yielding 
ence. 
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ssnge  to  the 
ks,  but  the 
'hich  might 


to  «ho  universe  by  „  gold '„  ehain         "  ""'  "°"*  ''  """hed 
S"  Bon  Jonaon,  Drvden    «t„      »    -''«'"'«•«'.»<,  II. 

yj,   15.— clouded  with  >  a     Z;"®"'^^'      >eator." 
"•uch  Tennyson's  doTbt  of  th  "^  .     ^'""^  ^■^P''^««»*«  "ot  so 
vague  doubt  Of  Avalon   hf^  o'r^'^'-  ^^t^-'s  ow„ 

"'o^Ta-Avii-  '  '"'"'"'"'^ '"" 

-as  k  g;ee„  SS  of^he^blertT!!'"^''^^'  '^^  ^^^^^^y  paradise 
sun.  There  lived  the  grLt  I  ^"'r^^^"«^*h  the  setti  1 
an  orchard  of  magic  S L    :?-  l'^  .^^''"'' '»  ^^^  -  d  "^ 

ocalxze  Avalori  on  the  river  Bru«  ?,  "^^"^  ^'^'^"'P'ed  to 
^ee  notes  3,  lO;  3,  20),  llxZlT  ^'''  '^  Somersetshire 
Druids.  ^'       Pl^ce  famous  for  its  fairies  and 

while  an  '  island  '  •    *u 
the  ,tr^„,  !,„„,  'i  tad^IilT'T,'"  "'='■'  the  valley  „, 
"the    •.i,l„..„j  again   a    L^     7*°'"'' "'"now 
"Avslon,....Avilion./  ""^      -""»"  «'    -Avelion/ 

Wand  r^t^'w^Tr  ""^^^  A'-lon  not  origin.,1,  .h„ 
Avallon.rto'^ayZlt"'"'   °''''''  ""  "■»  We  of  to! 
«■■;*  darknc.  andVa^S^ri^S!*  ^'™"^  --S 
92,  1? Where  faii«      .  .     "^  '  '^'"<'»«».  etc. 

^^;^e  Middle  AgtTonXr  Xl,  ^^  ^^  ^^"^  '•--% 
that  of  the  Elysium,  note  G  2  ^"Z  ^' ^^^^'^Wes  somewhat 
too,  Lucretius,  '^''''^>  ^''^«--,  vi.  42flf.     Compare, 

The  lucid  Interspace  of  Slf "^';  "''"  "«'«"t 
Where  nev,.r  ,...p....-    '  ""f^  -I'ld  woiJ,l. 
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To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smfllng  land  " 

rippling  sea,  th™  l^;*  H™;; «-     'Sloping  down  to  .he 
at  the  horizon. '    So  Homer  "The!,  V^'""  °°™»» ■='«'» 

th..w»u-;;:ronritrSe'sn-  "'■°"^"'°' 

•mong  the  clasMcal  writers    ^.l^  «  frequently  found 
Apollo;  .opiiny,  Ar„,X"'  "*<'  'l-,'^'  the  hirt  eao«d  to 

tteir  death,  .i„^  „,„,t  „    tly .     =    ^T''  '"""'^  '«">" 

rmiM,  iu.  tt  u.  and  To„„         •   '        ^hakspere,  Merchant  of 

neawaniel'^'^^^f^'-fP-m  "«/,,.■„,  s^„.      •^ 

"«".ble  "the  tonrra'wo,  "     ""■  i""""""  ''"»•«  «» 
(Niool>  "  ™"'''  *»«gli  somewhat  higher" 

S; ^'-HS^-et:'' Tt! """^  "'*  ""'-"k^ -tea. 

00  OK  — Dion. 

■«.  -io.— pure  cold.    « Snowv  whif«  »    xxr  -j 
the  swan's  plumage  to  Wordsworth  compares 

"A  flaky  weight  Of  Winter's  purest  snows/' 

S  2I:*,,  ;^r^:^;  specially  of  ^^, 
93  l.-reJI?^nJ       •"'•     ^^^^^  ^^^bed  feet.        ^ 

-ulta  auLt^rr'^r    T^-Pl^-eistheLatin 
mind.  ^°^'      revolving  many  things  i„  his 


<( 


'.  v 


'16,17.    It  is 

(^e-Webb). 

t  'smiling 'in 

llegy. 

J  down  to  the 
coronet  cirole 
ed  about  with 
nnyson,  "  the 

The  myth  of 
uently  found 
W  sacred  to 
lortly  before 
Merchant  of 
g  Swan. 
I  are  said  to 
hat  higher" 
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98,  14     The  lusty  bird,  etc.     So  in  Shakspere,- 
borne  say,  that  cvor  Vainsf  fhnf  = 

93    20      I         •  —Hamlet,  i.  l.  iggf 


>  notes. ' 
»  his  wings 


compares 


gs. 


the  Latin 
?8  in  his 
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been  changed  since  this  firs[publicaLn        '""  '""'^'•^^•>' 

brook  atSornersby  which  flnf  '.     I  P°''  *^  ^^^«  been  the 
andthereagrayhW   t^^^^^^  andhasnot  'here 

ing:  suggestions  that  'have  be7n  in       """""'  "^'^"^  «^-- 

Goethe'g  influence  in  f  ho  incorporated  in  the  lyric 

Its  plan.    T^  Zrl^"" ''  ^«^«--J  ^  in  note  96,  2^     " 

inhumanlife,  bright  iih!  7w'  *''  ^"«^^^^^^«  ^^^^nge 

softened  contest  Xhe   el  "L       "'' '"°^'''^  ^-""^^  -^o 

Lawrence  Aylmer    re  urid  7  T-"'T"'''  °'  "'^*^^«- 
twenty  years  of  abse';ce  in  Inl         /'.  ^"°"^^  ^°"^«  ^^^er 
the  memories  of  his  "d  life     KetTT^  T^""'  ^*^^«'  '^-'-^ 
the  poet  Edmund,  whale  fcEn^ln^r^  ^''  dearest  brother, 
only  to  die  ;  of  the  brook  Lln°,      "''^'^  ^'^'^'  *"^^  ^^^t  i 
and  of  the  poem  Cund  Vn7"^'  "°- Prattling  before  him, 
sings  its  way  thro7gri7mtv  r    ^^  '"    ^'  *'^  P"^'" 
and  persons  associated  ""^15',^'"'"'''^^^ 
Willows,  his  pretty  daughter  Katie       IT' 7°''^  '^'"'''  ^^"^P 
betrothed  ;  how,  too,  he  hi.  o^.!'  ""V"""  ^"^°^«  ber 
endured  the  torment  ^f  his  endCt  ^^'^'^^^^^  ^'^"'P'  ^"^ 
n^ake  up  a  lovers'  quarr  rHe  hf^^^^  T  ''^'  ''^  ^°^«-  -^^^bt 
all  these,-old  Phx^ip  now  buried  TnH.'"^' ^^^  ^°^"«^«^^ 
happy  lovers  far  off  in  21.  ?         «hnrchyani  and  the 

and  before  him,  a iHttbtSS;  Wmo'tf '^  J^^^^ 
name,  as  he  knew  one  twenf/,         '"7^'  ^^  f«»-ni,  face,  and 
past  streams  back,  what  han^/f         ''  '    ^°^  ''''^  *bo 
wbat  ioy  old  fWen^roLTr  :;„;t-  ^'^"-'  ^^  ^^^ 


'«f?,  publish- 

y^h  for  sucli 

has  scarcely 

'rd  is  not  too 
ve  been  the 
as  not  '  hero 
any  charm- 
1  the  lyric, 
e  96,  2. 
ble  change 
eeling  into 
latura 
»ome  after 
e,  revolves 
St  brother, 
but  left  it 
efore  him, 
the  poem 
thescjnes 
'er  Philip 
Hows  her 
Jilip,  and 
srs  might 


Its  literary  ^lue.    The  t^h^r>r^  *i.- 
readers  grows  partly  cat  of  th«         i"-^''"'"  ^"^  ^^^  °^«r  'ts 
with  personality,  the^lkatvoL^r'^:^  '''""*^'  •^"  ^"^^-^^ 
these  step  out  of  i^al  1  ^e   „To  r''  ''*''^*^^«^'^'- 

pages  before  us.     It  groL "art  1     ^r''  u""*^  ^''"«  '^"^  *h« 
that  pervades  the  pr  hITu  firhtlnV 7' '^^^^  ^^- 
tender  melancholy  of  LawrencAT'  ^       ^'  *""'  ^'^^  °'  ^^e 
of  eternal  change,  of  thTrs  thlTT'     '"'"^  ^^^^e  pathos  , 
the  autumn  haze  glorifies  2Lt^  "°  '"°^'  ^^i'''^  "ke 

-t  of  all  it  coL  tmt  ^  v:rc'  "f  ^'^  ^-^^ 

Aylmer's  thought  and  bickers  doC  the  vl.r''^''  *''°"^^ 
and  goes  on  f„r  ever  in  the  r,o«f'    i  ^^^^  ^'"^  him, 

"emoric  s  ofwhat  is  Tost  bL"  l" "'  """^  '^^'^  °"^  «-" 
them  With  an  tbe  glory  an^r ^i^  r^ /i^-^^"^ 

ing  i't ' -'^°  late.     To  save  his  life  from  the  malady  threaten- 

-.^^.=ij::- -^-^-  in.,  ' 

Thew  are  still  n«n  i       u     ~^''""*««' "^  ^^^'''ce.  1.  Hi. 

"  Gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. '^ 
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;Prin,  When  «r»t  a?,r 'the  wT?."  i"™  "•  -"""^  «•« 

o"y  elevation  ,,  .h.    T^Lt  *        ,"""°-    ^'"'y  "">  " 

,  -s*^— primrose  fancies     'Wo».^    .  . 
-rose,  the  earliest  flower  of  snHn^V    'P""8^-«fee. '     The 
i>.^  ^^spere  of  '  gay, '  as  in  ^   ^'  **"*"'«  *  «ynony,r,  in 

••HlmseIfthepr,„,ro«epathofdan,a„ce  treads." 
^^^' 2^0-the  boy.    Edmund  -^"""'^^  i- HI. 

lyric' foilor^rtosS^'tT!  r-     "^^^^^  ^«  ^"ch  in  the 
^^-W«n,Te„n%ongoUh  ifj'  ''°"  ^"^*^«'«  P--  of  i^« 

Am  Uferdtehich,  Sinn' und  Sinn'- 

Wo  koinmst  du  her  9  vvl     ,   .     ' 
and  the  V.      ,  "  ^^''«*  •J"  h!n  ?  " 

and  the  brook,  why  not?  replies 

96  3  -J  '''  ''""™  ""'  '"""^•"  ^^'««"  S^'»o«-." 

5^1     O. coot  A      «riM/1  . 

haunting  reedy  places         ''"'*''  '"'*'   ^^^°^^'«h  in  colour, 
96,  6,-bicker.    Lit.  '  skirmish '.  y.,^..  »,..,  ^ 


B  time  of  great- 


i\ 


to  portray  the 
Hot  leaves,  but 

3. 

^'  11,  11  and 
fii  has  metha- 
•««■)    Cf. 

11. 

(Sansk.    wf/a, 

They  are  of 

Blightful  and 


uch  in  the 
sm  of  Dan 
unequalled 
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quarrel.     The  skirnush  with  arrows     .  ^^ 

word  „,eaning  <  rattling  showero,  1.1      T'  '*'•  ''^  *"  ^^c 

wi^n.  Of  a  quiek  ..L  u;:  ^  :::r  i:i  :::^--^^ 

Where  bickers  the  buriHo." 

y'l,  9— thorp.     See  note  28  4     fru-       '^®*'' 
"ill  „^d  i„  Ten„,.„„.,  „.»:;,  Iwr?"  ^'^  '^«'»''  «"'«'  '» 

hero  denote  little  ,l,rill  ae«e  J^rT.\,  f„   ''*'  "'"'  '  '"•>''» ' 


and 


'  sfrl*^  '".'■''  *'"'*  «'"^«  ««  o»t  Of  tune 
Stralnl..,  barsh  disco^«  ,,,  „„^,-«;  ^^ 

-Shakspere.i?o««oa,.dy«J,%,  ^^^ 

-eredb..;^— -^^       , 
-Keats,  ro  Autumn. 
.     '^•^'  23. -fret.     'Wear  away.'    (ASA../      , 
up ;  not  the  same  word  as  '  fret '  in  es"  9  !t"  [Y''^-^^''")  eat 
frete^  l^.l.. /errata,  iron  gratinl  '    '  "'^''^  ^  ^^-^  O- J'r. 

96,  24.— fallow      '  A  fili ^  i    • 

here  the  sen,e''„,  M^^,  ^SZCZ::^/,  '^"^'  <- 
tat  m  'tairy  b„„er,,'  :o6,  20,  thelL  ".T"  *"  '"'J'-tod, 

"9    r  °  'f  r°"'^  '"™'  «Pril     ""'"'•  ^^'^"V 
yb,  25.— set.  .Cf.  57,7. 

96,  26.— willow-weed.    'Tb^  «-_... 
a  variety  of  the  />«'..'«««^  «;  wZr' f '' t^"^^ '°^ 
D^ot.     But  Tennyson  refe.  to  the  JiH^thet  H^i^:: 
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during  Ju,3.  an,  AugurhTs^^lWHT    """™'"*  "'^"' 
'usion.      Most  of  the  riils        InH^    ^'°^''  *^«"^  ^"  P'"' 

ditohes  can  then  boast  thiso;nament  "^r?'"  T^  ^'"^"^"^ 
Hom  waving  at  a  distance  InyZ.  ^'""^  '^«  ^""'^^^  Woh- 
sequestered  spot.  The  foliaire  k  T  T''""""  '°  ^"'"^  °0"1 
large  bw,«  ,,,  reddish  pr;L''iZt  ^ "  ""*'  ''''  ^^« 

"«audy  Golden  Fluif. 

The  p<„,.,  pet,  „e,  d^wl,  w,!*  S  rt,|  .. 
0«,  2«.  -mallow'    Thrr"""  "'""'"""  ""■»  """""'el  I"  iM). 

H'ao  bw.™  ,:i  j^:;:  i-i:™  :t- """-^"s  "'«■  -pe- 

(See  Pratt,  i.  275. ) 

<«twee„  thf  tro«T!^„,tht  Jh  \:   "^  ''™"  *■■•  '"  »-" 
stream,,  .„d  p„ti„^„rly  ,u„h  .,  aL  r""^''""'  ""^"P" 

»7,  15.— water-break      A  Tnn«        • 
'the  ripple  made  by  the  strtmb2r'^°  """^  probably,- 
97,  22.  -of  our  centur^       ^  ^"^  "P^""  ^  «*°«^- ' 

97,  24.  — lissom*       •  t  .  '"""^®^s  ^^  *he  modern  girl. 
-Mi.„„,;iZ:;„,,J^--;;mhe'    .,.pX.     (The 
gentle.)  "**°""''  ^^^^^  m  from  A.8.  ?«Ae,  soft 

ful  akd  a^m'''^^Of*^^^^^^^^  for  'bash- 

97  9R     -.u      :/      "'^^'iing  silence,'  99.  8                  ' 
.  ^^'  26.-when  the  shell,  etc.      The  fnnoiT    . 
i9mo9tovo/.f  '  ■'^"®  touch  of  nAf.<i»<> .•_ 
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98  7—     1.  ' 

"'f«l»"l<««"rtl.rae«o'l„„„ieDooi,." 
The  !),«,„  is  the  Aynthire  river. 
«     °— "»'»">!«.    See  note  118,  8. 

pmk  h„r  wtt'^tvT"-  '"'™'"^  '^  ""■  '-"'i'-r 

charm,  ,eryi  .g  the  deal        °°""P»"«<»"'  "^  to  the  idyllic 
cf.'%°T"  ""  *""  "°^°-"  '"  "■"  -'^-"™' "»  o,  „„„„. , 

P^rat7„rj?  rtt  :;tr;T  ■  i  ^-t  "■» "™« 

emotione  of  love  and  pitv  iTht  *  "'   '''''°''  """ken 

o(  the  story,  without  S.^,  „  "'"  '»'"«'=*  l-y  ">«  <»"t«, 
Pity.  Th^\hehawXX:t:,»"t '-'"»*«)  °'  '='  "' 
ing  ot  the  ho„d  Ween  oJC;"*  h'"^  "'"""  "  "'™'«'"- 
grow  sentimental  towarfsTiJ^  ^/t""'*  ""  '""■  '"  *"'  "« 
floenca     So    too    ™„„,      v^    "'"*'""'''' !«'■»«  ki'ne- 

he.pinghut'a^Hyar.tt;:'"!':"  rT:f """  "'  »~^"  "^ 
phrase..    The  evillT  dfa™  iT^    ^"*"*  "'*  «"«-»"Mding 

not  poetry,  'i'S««ion  for  the  sake  of  sooial  seieaoe, 

4'  ai?E;':  *;.v:;'?:_;^--*,".»  -  ^n  the  can.,. 

-.Ption  o,  the  ^^^■;^  TiS^rtLt'S:-    "'"'*'' 
I--»«e  Aytaer,  ie  the  goU^  pJ^^^Jl^twebrr' 
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^'elH  thin  explanation  out  of  keeping  with  th«     k 
Katje  was  a  sweet  pretty  irirl  an^  \  ^®  oharaott-rs. 

h-  lover  by  proter^Unfif^B  est  in  oT'''"  ''^^"^  ^  *«-« 
^as  tx)  blame  for  ^he  nnarr!r  Vv.  ^^  "'^"  '  "*"'  ^^^^^  -he 
and  contrition  '        "'  ^"'^  ^'"'»'«^  ''^r  e'"harraHs,nent 

tholap::;rfiX"^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  %-  "^ 

straight  lines.     (G^  u^tXl'  ''*"  ^  '"*^'«  "'^^  Ave 

was  used  in  maglal  "^1  '  ^'''"""**' ""  ""«•  >    The  figure 

against  evil  TpS'  °«remon.es,  and  was  considered  a  .xlZ 

claim 'ri  «<,     "^  ''"'"■^  P*"  Unclaim'd.     Cf   71    i«      <rT 
Claim  d,   '  unanswered,' aa  if  nn(^  K,  I        ■  '*.  18-     '  Un- 

99,  21.-meadow-swee^  ^^  "ot  be  ongmg  to  her. 

;^  among  the  lovThr    "  Engut  wi  d^  ^  '* 

hlossoms  tinged  with  yellowish  ^t  ^"'^^^.^'^''^  "  I''^  white 
and  are  so  light  and  f ea  h  2  t1.T^^  t,  "^7"  ^^-^-I  ^-sters, 
them. .  .The  stem  is  usuallv  aW  ^  ^^l''"''  "'"'^  ^"ffl- 

The  blossoms  of   the   Me^  "'  *^''*'''  '«««>  ^igh . . . 

August,  when  they  qufvef  blZ" '  '^''"'^'  ^"  '^"^^  -^' 
fragrance  in  the  open  air  is  ^  ..T?^  '^  stream... The 
^^«"<*,etc.,ii.l78T  '^^I'ghtful.-Pratt,    Flowering 

99,  25f.--ianes  of  his  wheat-suburb      '  Th«    •  ,      , 
gram,  looking  like  outlying  cottL "     f  J  .         '  °^  '^^"'^^ 

100,  4.-in  session        'vlXT^^     °^  ^'^  farm-house.' 
resembling  an  assembly  of  parlfamonr'  "°""^  "^^^  ^^^^^^ 

luu,  5- Approved  him,  bowinc- etr.   *.a 
as.eanin^.onfirm,.gi.on^ 

'  The  pigeons  assented  to  the  farmer's     ~''"T  '*  ' 

^  100,   9.-Chase.     Also^ir"^-  ''°''^-' 

game  preserve  of  a  private  ^er^  '^««/'the  unencloserl 
to  hunt.)  "®^-      ("•*^-  '^^oee,  from  chaeier, 

100,  11.— TwinW.^  41.-  j__ 

-.«=««unierabieear,etc.    TheJeorare 
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blToHc:*""''''  ""'"'•""^'    ^«^-""^  *»^--lvos  only 

«.on     making  .t  n-prosont  "  the  Hight  of  3o«r..d  deer." 
fhJ  1™;  ?''     ".ovement  .sho.ild  „ot  be  ,,as8.^  over     Notion 
in  the  third  to  mdicnto  q:iick  movement.  !, 

TwhiklPd  tho  liii.umera  -  l,le  car  and  tall. 


and  cf. 


'M.vrlml«  of  rivulets  hurrying  thn,'  tho  lawn 
And  muinuirinK of  Innnmoiahlc  hees. ' 

—  The  Princess,  vi|. 


100,  21. -hung.     '  Remained  unsettled. ' 

100,  22. -He  gave  them  line.  The  meta,,hor  is  that  uf  „ 
ftsherman  taking  his  time,  playing  the  fish  il,  t  tte^  tl 
80  that  he  may  be  sure  of  it ;  cf.  note  98,  17  ' 

JM,  4.-from  ,h.  point      -Away   irom  the   que,«„„  i„ 

h;„at'::.7t'^'' '"  """"•  """^'"«  *»  ""^s-  -,.  .,haw„, 

101,  7.— Inaighlofhaven.      Drew  abr™t.h  „i  „i-  , 
the  end  of  the  tiresome  atoiy  •  '*'"''•  »"'»S 

JM,  9.-coltish  chronic!..     •  The  pedigree  of  tho  oolt  hehad 

dot°n' innhTt^rinTtSe  ^  '""  ""^  "™  '°  '""'  '" 

•-ver'krZr     "'™'""'^'    *'"^''-   •''^-    -'"''"'■"8  a 
iOi,  24.— slip.     See  note  20,  8. 
101,  24.— slide.     See  note  20,  8. 


^ 


Jvorss. 


H'l,  24.-jrlooin     See  note  21   8 

"As  the  Bhadovfs  of  Bun-^U  ripples 
On  the  yellow  »)ed  of  a  brook." 

~'^>'«  Ohanglinff. 

,^Z\l^rT''^  •""•      '''^'^"-«  «'  «-vel.  beside  deep 

ml  I^2~XnTTh?itr'"''"'''''  '"''^'"^  the  current. 

102  12f.-dome  Sf  bI^;"'!'^""^^"'^^^"^'^^"'^"^- 
of  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  in  Flor«nnl  fl  ,  ^^^^°"»« 
world.     It  was  built  hv  Fir      '"*  ^'  ^^^  ^*''»'«*  i"  *ho 

famous  Italirarc'ue^f      '"'^  Brunelleschi  (1877-1414),  a 

.urpMsed  l,y  Bryant',  in  r*.  Sea  ^       "'°"»'"  « 

KJ2,   19.— breathes  in  April-au.umnq       '  t..  ^  • 
This  read  in  the  early  editLt  "  ur.ac.an,^. 

'And  breathes  in  converse  seasons.' 
In  either  case  the  line  denotes  the  reversin.^  ir,  *».   a      . 
hemisphere  of  the  months  which  in  thT^    fv,     *^f.^°"**»«™ 

J;;^S.    ^,,      Not  :,  spake-  (Eowe-Webb),  but  ,„,... 
lOi,  2L-    olliag.    Of.  note  93,  1. 
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1(12,  i"2.    -waJfi. 


!•>£,  ya.-  Iriwured  head. 


'Stray  hits.' 

The  head  with  the  iiair  nhom  or 
shaven  after  thi-  manner  „f  the  prie^Uof  tho  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches.  In  the  forn.er  som,.  hair  in  left  in  com. 
memoration  of  the  crown  of  thornH;  hencn,  ashore,  poetically, 
having  a  bal.l  spot  like  a  tonsure.'  (L.  tomura,  a  dipping.) 
102,  2a -forlorn.  Lonely,  having  h.st  hia  kinsfolk  and 
old  fnends. 

102,  26.  -Bindweed-bells.  •  Bindweed  '  is  the  English  name 
of  plants  ef  the  genus  Convolvulus,  having  a  delicate  bell- 
shaped  flower. 

"The  cumbrous  blnd-weed,  with  its  wreaths  and  bells," 
A  —Wordsworth,  Excur»ion^  \.  i7«l, 

102,.<t3.-briony  rlngrs.  The  tendrils  of  'bryony'  or 
'  briony,'  a  tall  climbing  plant, 

108,  2ff.-eyes  a  bashful  azure,  etc  The  repetition  from 
97,  25fr  beautifully  prepares  as  for  the  discloHure. 

1U8,  7.— were.     The  less  abrupt  subjunctive,  for  '  is,' 

108,  12, -glimmering  strangeness.  'A  glimmering  con- 
scioasness  that  his  dream  is  a  dream  and  not  reality. 

108,  24.— But  she.— There  are  reserve  and  courtesy  beneath 
the  change  ol  pronoun.  One  notices  also  that  Katie  does  not 
mention  her  father,  so  that  there  is  the  vague  suggestion  of 
his  death,  leaving  in  the  imaginative  mind  the  thought  that 
Lawrence  Aylmer,  who  unconsciously  had  loved  Katie  Wil- 
lows, might  now  somehow  through  her  find  his  middle  age 
grow  less  forlorn. 


<i.==4^5>^=^f*:j) 


THE  VOYAGE. 

First  publication.     The  Voyage  was  first  published  in  th« 
volume  entitled  Enoch  Arden,  1864,  which  contain^  a   well 
Aylmer^s  Field,  and  The  Northern  Partner.     Thronl'y  differ 

„<.u-     1  -"-"egory.       jLife  as  Energy,  in  the  e-ronf 

ethical  sense  of  the  worrl      T,-f^  „«  i-i,  .  ^  ^      "^ 

poem  wifh  if-  A     L  "^.  '  ^*  ^oy«i7e,  that  delightful 

men  have  no  care  ,or  business  and  scfen LaJthet;  wor.r 
who  raoe  after  the  undiscovered  shore,  who  Mlonh  Zm' 
who  hve  for  Ideas,  not  tor  things.  ..With  his  tnr„  t„!  ,    .T' 

i"2ttrt'h:d'^ "-"'  "^  "^^  """"^  txiTz^i 
i:rrc;r:nTir?e:rar:Str°j.tr?r""' 

Je^nd   the  edge  o,  ^^^  .m  ..  ^t^Zo^tj^^^^: 

p..s.on  of  his  spiritual  pursuit  into  a  di  J  „t  Cto  Z 
youth ;  ,et  Who  never  ^^^^ O^ S^JT^^ 
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who  know  not  the  unreinitiing  strife,  the  serious  passion,  or 
the  awful  vision  of  the  unapproachable  loveliness,  which  are 
the  badge  and  the  burden  of  the  greater  artists,"— p.  5Cbf. 

The  spirit  and  fire  of  the  Englishman's  love  of  the  sea  is 
depicted  in  The  Voyage,  in  a  way  that  vividly  recalls  The 
Ancient  Mariner, 

I. 

104,  3,  -the  painted  buoy,  etc.     Of.  Gareth  and  Lynette,     ^ 
♦And  could  not  wholly  bring  him  under,  more 
Than  loud  Southwesterns,  rolling  ridge  on  ridge, 
The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and  springs 
For  ever. ' 

104,  &— main.  'The  expanse  of  ocean';  an  abbreviation 
from  '  the  main  (chief)  sea. ' 

IL 

104-,  13.— Dry.     See  note  89,  20.  ^<-*^<y 

104,  14.— Lady's  head.  An  ornamental  figure  or  bust  is 
usually  placed  at  the  ship's  head,  under  the  bowsprit, 
especially  with  sailing  vessels,  called  the  figure-head.  Here 
the  figure-head  is  carved  to  represent  the  Virgin. 

104,  15— shrill  salt.  The  salt  wave  dashing  against  the 
prow. 

104,  15.— sheer'd.  An  old  spelling  of  'shear,'  to  cut 
through.  They  were  sailing  with  the  head  well  up  to  the 
wind. 

104,  19.— seem'd  to  sail,  etc.  The  plunging  ship  would 
rise  bow-clear,  as  if  to  journey  to  the  sun,  tc  wards  which, 
sailing  south,  it  was  pointed. 

III. 

105,  3.— the  threshold  of  the  night.  This  idea  of  the 
threshold,  gates,  etc.  of  the  west  is  very  old  in  literature. 

105,  4.— Ocean-lane  of  fire,  etc=    Of. 

*  Like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea.' 

—The  Golden  Year. 
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NOTES. 


sunset  faded.  ^  ""^   "^^^^^  »«  ^^^  yeUow 

,       m'^Zt:.^''r^ZT^''-''':     Cf.  38,  2  and  not. 

through   mist,   surrounded    wth   J^f  ^'^^.^^  "^°f^ -as  seen 
'shield').  '^^   *    ^»g     or    'halo'  (the 

V. 
J^^' f -shifted.     'Changed.'  '        '         * 

inR7       ^'°°'"*'-     See  note  21,  8. 

the  W  coast,  sp^d  out?n  theT'  "'  "'1°""'°  ^^^-'  ^^-^^^^ 
orapine-tree.'  Jhe  appl",*^  JT"  "  ^'^^^  "'^  ^^^""« 
a  vast  black  pine-tree  Vesuvius  m  eruption  is  like 

106,  lO.-floods.     'Elvers.' 

106,  ll.-scudded.     See  note  28,  11. 

VII. 
pho,ph„re,cnt'!ltm"uh™^"  »'  ««■    «*"■-»  to  the 

^"")  ^'S- — nor... nor     '■Woi'fV.o„  ,  -        ^'im* 

.iior.       J>leither...nor.'— ai)nelin«Tvi„^.-j- 

,     ^ •••-^i  ttxiu a, 
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VIII. 

theW.Ir.t'''"-  ;W^*h.'g^^«i»<*«ton.'    The  figure  is  that  of 
the  Ideal,  the  infinite  progress  possible  for  man 

iVSer"  *''  ''*^'*'  °'  ^'^  "'^  "**»^  ^  ^»-P««  «f  -  height  that 

IX. 

107,  12flf.-Like  Fancy,  etc.     The  highest  object  of  desiitT 

promise  '  ^  " 

107,  17.  —the  bloodless  point.    Of,  47,  5ff. 

Z. 

107,  20. -one  among  us.      Eepresenting  the  cynical  and 
pessimistic  side  of  the  human  mind. 


XI 

mor?'twTl°^  "*'"*'  '*°-     ^^^*  ^^'  *^«y  held  the  spirit 
more  than  flesh,  more- powerful  than  material  laws,  seeing 
hey  had  the  strength  to  penetrate  through  all  obst;e  es  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  Ideal. 

108,   12.-whirlwind's  heart  of  peace.    In  rotary  storms 
such  as  the  cyclone  and  hurricane  the  air  whirls  LunTa 
central  stretch  of  calm. 
^^108,  18. -counter.     '  Contrary,' '  opposed  to  them ';    cf.  U' 


xn. 


108,  17  -Now  mate  is  blind,  etc.     The  voyage  of  life  is 
!!  i'.  ^^^  ^^."  y^^"'^^"^  ^«^«^  di««.  the  quest  never  ceases  out 


Gi  bxioir  spirit,  for 


•  We  may  sail  for  evermore.' 
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APPENDIX  I. 


There  are  in  Toronto  very  valuable  MSS  .f 
poems,  autograph  copies  of  the  nfrrll  ^^'"'"^^f  Tennyson's 
the  property  of  Theoflore  H  lUnrE^'"^ mT ''  ThePnncess, 
cellor  of  McMaster  LT„iver;itv  Vf^'  ^•^•'  ^'^■^■'  Chan- 
opportunity  to  choose  an  autoeranh ^r.T  °"^  ^^'^  «'^""  *''« 
doubtedly  choose  one  of  CnS  f  P°'*'  '^^  ^""'^  "»^ 
!«:«  of  a  more  perfect  Lal'Tr'f'"' '  "^"^  °'  *^«-  "-« 
B«*  in  addition  to  bei„rthe  nr.  ''"«'  °'  ^''«  ^"■«^^««- 

hand,  these  MSS.  have  a  uni.^«  'T  '"'''^'  '^  '^'  '"^^'^r'a 
the  text  as  found  in  the  pltefeditl^^^^^         -presenting,  not 
songs  as  they  were  before  their  '''       '  '"'  '^^'  '''°'''  *^' 
From  a  comparison  of  the  Mss  and  .T""  ^"  *'^  P""*«'^  *«-*• 
Bee  the  infinite  painstak  n^witrt  th'^l"*''  *^^*'  °"^  ^^" 
work,  a  process  noted  already  i^A.^,     1'  P"''  ''^^'^^^  ^'^ 
Eaters,  etc.     These  two  features  Th!       ^  ^  ''^'^^"^'"'  ^^^  ^«^««- 
autograph-  .nd  his  ceasdeLlab'    r  7'^''''"*'*'°'^  ^'^  ''^^P^^*'^ 
the  substance  of  Dr  Rind  „    1  •  T         '"""''"S  his  work,  form 

McMas.r  ^W4  SC  r^'S^^^^^^^^  t'^^ 

been  revised  by  its  author  and  pWd  If  J  ""'''  ^^' 
kindness  we  cannot  sufficientiv  !T  ,  I""'  "^''P^'*^'  ^'^h  a 
edition.     Dr.  Rand  writlTJltr^^'^'''  '°^  "««  ^"^  '^- 

te|oTt«„*^^^^^^^^^^^  skate  called  my  at- 

These  products  of  his  brain  aKand  rJ?«n.  '  T  ^"  ^^^^  ^^11. 
the  laborious  revisions  to  wh^h  h^nr--'^ '°-^ ''"«*«  ^i«w 
yvxicupuon.     Compared  with  thn  ««.f    *  =""jectert  ijis  original 
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Lir.tL  il  ^n  °'  separate  parts,  and  this  increasing  simplicity 
resu  teii  finally  in  a  comnlete  unity  or  wholeness  of  the  imple  S 
for  the  purpose  mtende/.     The  inventor  had  repeZ  W  re S 
hs  first  conception,  and  its  concrete  expression  in  st-el.^  Th St 
the  1 , story  of  all  mechanical  invention.     It  is  equally  the  historv 
of  all  abiding  products  of  thought  in  winch  form  is  e^ssential. 
One  artist  uses  stone  or  bronze  ; 
m""*'i  '.'*''''*  '^'"1  shade ;  lie,  plastic  aneech  • 
To  catch  and  Hx  in  ideal  form  ^         ' 

The  I'KHFEcr  is  the  aim  of  each. 

Sil^nTf^ll"*.-'  ^"rii."'*  thought  finds  expression,  Ian,  age  is 
the  most  plastic  and  the  most  enduring.  I  have  often  thoulrht 
wnlT"f '.  *"?  instructive  revelations  coulTL  male  by  t Je 
embodimenfof?  ^Kf-'"'^  Ppets.-the  greatest  masters  of  He 
embodiment  of  thought  m  perfect  form.  Their  best  work  annears 
so  natural  and  complete  that  we  imagine  these  gifted  S  are 
inspired,  and  that  they  are.  therefore,  lifted  abofe  the  necessitv 
of  pa  lent  thought  and  toilsome  revision  in  respect  both  of  oin^ 
S    fi  TlTif  ^  expression.     If  we  could  kSow  the  facts  we 

esults  both  a'Ai'^'  PfT  ^^Y"^  ^'^  ^'^^  «g«  *«  age  em  lody 
results,  both  as  to  contents  and  expression,  which  are  thp  n»f 

come  of  manifold  unwritten  or  written  revi  ioTil     I.TpriporJ^on 

marTels  oHrLh-''  '''''\  ""'%  '?  ^"^"^^'^  *«  apprSte    he 
mar\els  ot  the  achievements  of  the  poets.     Genius  as  wpII  «l 

talent  must  put  itself  severely  to  school.     This  ireLcialTv  true 
when  language  is  the  medium  employed  as  the  mould  of  Sought 
ZZZ:^r  "  ''  '""'^  -mobiJand  fluid  anS^t^^fgrt^i 
I  wish  to  illustrate   this   process  of  Hmae   foior— reviainn 
polishing,  perecting-by  a  reference  to  the  poems    of  EoTd 
Tennyson.     The  Poet  Laureate  is  au  acknowledged  mLter  in  Jhe 
use  of  language,  ranking  next  after  Shakspere  and  MUton      In 
nf,h  S«  *°  ^''  *'"°^"  scrupulous  care  in  composit  on  before 
So.f«  nT'l,-"^'  '"*y  fy  *  «*"'"""«  comparison  of  the  var  oiis 
editions  of  his  poems  discover  abundant  evidence  of  extraoiT 
S  Pf  «°°«i«  perfecting  the  products  of  his  genius    In  Memo', 
nam,  the  greatest  and  most  elaborately  wrought  of  eleeiac  Doem« 

a^'^x^:;L?  *°  *^'  """'^^  '"  '^'^'     The'^lyrics'which  n'ow'Sei 
and  lix  '^'"^  warder  of  these  burled  bones, ' 

•O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  Avith  me,' 
were  subsequently  inserted  in  the  poem.     Some  fortv  li„P«    in 
different  parts  of  the  elegy,  have  also  unaergoTo  veSaTrevffloi 
^t^J  i"-^l*"°«.«  «f  retouching  could  bo  cited  from  mLTof  h"; 
......  i^u«,  some  of  tiie  changes  producing  lines  among  the 
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One  drew  a  si  Arn  kn  f^ ?f  °P'"' k^"^  the  shore ;    • 

Slowly  and  no^Ung  more  '*''*'  '"^  ''''"^«'"  ""^a*- 
have  : 


We  now  have  : 

Touched;  and  Anew  „o  more  ^    '""  •"  *"'""'^' ' 

in  WS::;^'yS?;rra,!'^"^^^^  ^«^-  «/^^^.  and 

tions  from  this  last  ^oem  '''The  ^S'""^""  2^^^^'^  *«  i'I»«tm 
I«47.  The  text  was  submitted  tfaf  T^  ^'^^  Published  in 
procesB  in  the  editions  oT  J 848  iSso'^srV"'"^^  ^»^'  P«''«hing 
reached  ,ts  permanent  form  The  no^f^'',?"'^  'S^^''  '^'^hen  it 
portion  and  balance  as  well  as  deftS^!  'i''i5^*«  ««"««  of  Pro- 
expression  are  sharply  r^^'t^X^'l^d^ 

'fut  jS  rh"e%teka^i  '^"^^  f"'-^"  »'J«  voice, 
On  glassy  water  drov*e  l.^ls'SeeSl'lSii'^'  "'"^ 


of  ttsz^raS-  ""'■"  ""■ 


There  is  another  very  bpaiiMfni  „  » 


certainly  f 


'  A  winA  „  7        "'«uuey  3  i'romethei 

' "'rrt ?  "^ose  amonff  the  Dinp«  •  i^  =1,    T ^**  ^^^ncesa. 
Theclinglng music  fmm%"J''U"lh^^ 
■-yT.  succt.  luiufc  sounds  Yii'i^'thl'f  "'  '",'i^  "^^i^" 
Wore  heard :  Oh.  folloT'folKw  mc  ! '''^'"  of  ghosts, 

-Prometheus  Unbound. 


was 
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.      In  the  edition  of  1850: 

'te'Jh'''"".  ",'*'  '''\"t'on'd  wall,  suspense  by  nljrht 
And  flyl:)g  reaclid  the  frontier.'  ^  ' 

In  the  edition  of  J  851: 

Uko  threaded  8nide-;:ron'^ir/o'fe!'^*'St"""' 
And  flying  reach'd  the  frontier  '  ^  ' 

poISteTtre"i;tS'o;^,"857  llT^:^  ^'-V-tted  from  th. 
om.^sions  can  be  found  oni;?.;  SV/stn's  iLtS^^Jeitr 
ness  to  organic  symmetry  and  co-action  of  minutes  Varta  The 
following  Italicize.!  lines  a.  c  examples  of  snch  omissions 

By  gentLiness  than  war.     I  want  her  love 
vh"^  T.70  \  "'»her  this  altho'  I  dasl.'d 
Your  cities  Into  shards  with  catapults 
>lmZ  dM»<.d  rfou,«  yoM,.  domes  wi^imango^^eU  " 

fivai?"     f  '■'^P'y  °^  *''®  Princess  to  Lady  Blanche  .  ometwentv 
fivel,  esof  vigorous  satire  have  been  omitted      Tl.echVraSr 
of  the  uercme  clearly  gains  in  dignity  by  this  reviVion      Tn  *i 

e'"  ittraVthe*?!,'''"'  **^^  Hogife  anrSSsio.  Ve - 
re  wutten,  and  the  fine  passage  of  eighteen  lines, 

"fi?  H'^"'  V"Sr:  we  thought  her  half  nnsapaavi 

Ann.        A   f       !u  "'.^  '"""^  ^'''•^''"^  fuS  Vhio^.T.?^;is." 

TK         u     u     '^""P*'"^®<^*' ''"'shed  to  the  flnKer-nall.' 

...roug«  .xie  generosity  of  u  valued  friend  it  was  my  good 
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publication.'   ThiaTan^aJSnt  conv  I"'^      *^^^^^^  t^^^'' 

fected  text,  yet  it  wTu  be  seen  tha^^f ^«  ?  *.^'  well-nigh  per- 
reach  its  completion  untU  Dublicat  nn  !  ""'^  ^*  ■'''''''''  '"**"«* 
The  foljowing^is  a  fa  "SiFe^rirCtr  o^        ZP'  ^^'--• 

the  two  closing  iSr/irefir'st'Sit;'  *"'  '^  *"^  ^^«"-  «^ 
'Blow,  buprle,  blow,  set  the  wild  eehoo<»  flvi.,,, 

8tani^°Thi8^?onrvl  ;r;r['"\^'^"^"'  ^''^^  «'-^*  «-•  «-on.l 
thecopy.as  heriotoahe;nkZrT.'"Vy ''^  ^''"  ^"''"^'"y  -^ 
that  ano  her  3  L  inserted  t^.-'''^  •'^'"'^^  This  suggests 
publication  of  the  W  If  we  r.«7?h  ^ '«  ^'^^  ^^^-  ^*'"^'-"  *''« 
gether  as  they  appeaHn  the  MS  [t  will  k'  ^'''  *"''  ^''"'^^^  *°- 
U8  that  the  abseSt  liie"  di<l  not 'form  I  f  *  ?"f  «:'g«*^8^«<l  to 
but  were  an  afterthought  of  fh  I  *>  P'""'  ^^  ''"^  ^''^^  stanza, 

strongly  confirnied  by  the  fact  th!f  H?«  l  }l  '"«S^«tion  is 
second  and  third  stanza^L  w  SS.  +1  "''S*'^*'  ^'"*'«  "^  <^he 
"(Chorus),"  thereforrdnpl  «  f  •  ''l*'"",""^''*^"*-  '^''^  "ord 
two  lines^NrhKre  not  L  fK'"'^''^*'  the  actual  text  of  the 
stanza,  and  whLh  [t  is  to  be  nnf^'"^""''''^,^.*  ""^^  °^  *''«  «'«* 
of  either  of  the  ofher  statas  »     '  '  *''  ""''''°  ""  ^^°«'"«  ""«« 

frI'r/z>S''-theruKtUu£^^^^  "^7V''^^^'--^^^'  *- 
•ng"  for  '' whisperVrg-in  thff^S   ta^^^^^^^^  "^'^*«''- 

J^^^u^shodl^^Seei^SS^-SjrS^ 
*But  sne  Lord  Tennyson's  letter  t-TBiTRii^ ' " 


pears, 


I. 

Home  they  brouarht  him  slain  with  snoa 

They  brought  nim  hon.e  at  even  fX 

Vohi^lT^^^^  «**«  a»d  hears  ' 

Echoes  in  his  empty  hall, 

Sounding  on  the  morrow,    ' 

'^!i?u!»n.Pn«P^Jn  from  onen  fi«M. 

^  Kode^u^pc^rtJ-'fi-iaSer"^^' 
Beat  upon  his  father's  shield-' 

"  O  hush,  my  Joy ,  my  sorrow  I " » 
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th^t  n^VTwo"  ""l  the  printed  text  of  the  followinK  Ivric  with 
that  of  the  MS.  shews  a  strrking  improvement  througKvisron : 

'  ^^  ^'f^"*^"  •?  *««'*'^  ^■^'>'o'  rollina  drums 
Ifhat  beat  to  battle  where  he  atand^' 

Thy  fn.-e  across  Ins  fancy  comes. 
And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands : 

A  moment  while  the  trumpets  blow', 

mJ?«  8e«^s  hla  iTOOd  about  thy  knee ; 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee.' 

cat^n  ^' W  "  ^tZ^l^^l  ^?-  u^°Py  ^''^  '•^^^^t  before  publi- 

"a.,  changed  to  ??thVne"'  Tlfi";'"«  ^'.^t?  '*^*  "^«'  ^^ 
tantara  !  »  in  iF  TWO  '^"'"®-  The  trumpet  blare.  "Tarata 
tantara  I     ,n  the  MS.  aoes  not  appear  in  the  printed  text. 

But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  ans wer'd  tlfee  ? 

Ask  me  no  more. 
Ask  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I  give ! 

vi°/n"r^*  '^"°!r  «J'«e>^  or  faded  eye  :  ^ 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die ! 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  hid  thee  five ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

'*t'1??^„"°  '"^T"®  'J^y  fi^te  and  mine  are  seal'd  • 

f  iK*??^^  ""^H"^/  "'«  stream  and  all  in  vain  •  " 

Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main  •     " 
No  more,  Sear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ;' 

Ask  me  no  more.' 
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II. 

•Ji^y,  let  the  rollinfr  drums 

Beat  to  battle  where  thy  warrior  stanrta  • 
No«r  thy  face  across  his  foncycomes         ' 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hS  ' 

Lady,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
iltH"??  '•'e  little  babes  about  thv  knen  • 
"'*'^.j"i  :;""'i",'' »&''■'««"  "leets  the  foe. 
/  iid  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee.' 
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The  lines  in  italics  in  the 
MS.  prior  to  its  publication  in  The 

'As 
We 


lastjyric  were  added 
Princess  : 
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to  those  of  the 


I  land  I 


And  pluck'd  the  rlpen'd  eiirs, 
Je  ren  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
O  toe/ell  out  I  know  not  why. 


And  kiss'd  aKaIn  with  tears. 
•*Su.^]^*'.¥"i?»  o"  tlie  ffilllng  out 

inat  all  the  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love  ^ -^ 

And  kiss  again  with  tears  I 

w^^^^Ji  J^®  ^S™®  ^•>*^'*'  »es  the  child 
We  lost  in  other  years. 

There  above  the  little  grave. 

O  there  above  the  tittle  grave. 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears.' 

effnTT"'°"  \'^  ""^^y  "**"■•«  J'nP^'^'  PJ»n  a°d  sustained 
effort.     In  presenting  a  specimen  of  Tennyson's  work  as  a  strik- 

Sfde^i^Tr  '^  *•'  importance  of  HmJfahor,  I  am^ot  to  be 
understood  as  ignoring  or  under-valuing  spontaneity,  but  rather 
as  emphasizing  the  practical  truth  that  unstinted  SnsSudnfi  is 
WgCqit.*""" '"**''  ^'"^""'''^  "^  literarrwXof^the 
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POEMS,  FO^,  SIGHT  WORK. 

[Of  the  following  poema  the  first  eleven  with  the  accompany, 
ng  questions  are  selected  from  examination  papers  set  by  the 
tJn,ver8.ty  of  Toronto  and  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario 
dunng  the  past  five  years.  With  the  remaining  poems,  they 
are  mtended  to  furnish  the  material  for  a  slight  study  of  litera 
ture  without  special  preparation  and  without  notes  and  other 
critical  apparatus.] 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song  ; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
^^  ill  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you  ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring  ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  anything. 
We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain  ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

—Robert  Herrirk. 
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1.  State  fully 

(6)  the  subject  of  each  stanza  and  of  the  poem. 

ou'tlif  kSng?  ''•'  prevailing  sentiment,  and  how  should  it  be  b,!^ght 
stanS.'^'"'''''^*"'  reasons,  the  especially  emphatic  words  in  the  first 
the  sc^lfd  stS!*  •'""  '"'''*^  P'''*"  '"  '■*^'«"»«  the  likeness  e:.pres8ed  in 


10 


16 


20 


DEAR  HARP  OP  MY  COUNTRY. 

^%l^o?A  °1"?^  ^.'*"?*''y  '  '"  ^'arkness  I  found  thee 
Ihe  col.l  Cham  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  lonL 

When  prou.lly  my  own  Island  Harp,  I  unbound "hee 
And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom  and  song  , 

The  warm  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note  of  gladness 

Bu?ToTt  h'»;  ^.h'^^  fondest  th^y  liveliest  tST 
JJut  80  oft  hast  thoH  eciio'd  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness 
That  ev'n  ,n  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  frL  thee  s?.u' 

Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  !  farewell  to  thy  numbers 

vIZr^^KuT^^  °^  «°"g  '«  *he  last  we  shalHwh/o  • 
(.o  sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy  slumb^  " 
Till  touch'd  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  tha^  mine  ; 

"Hain'r  M  *>  P^*"°*'  ^^''^•er.  or  lover, 
Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay,  't  is  thy  glory  alone  • 

Tnd  a"l?h'^'-rr^'  P'^^^'"^  heedfes^sly  ^ver.     ' 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  waked  was  th^  own. 

— Thomas  Moore. 


10 


Id 


clausWcraus"e!^"''**"  "''^  "'"'P'^  ''^"«"''^«-  the  meaning  of  this  poem. 

actCTSthl*'UD^elf.lLVnf  I''1Pk'{L^«^*^«8  ^hich  rfve  a  poetical  ohnr 
the  style  of  simjleprose."^  *•""  ****"^  «"^"^*'  '">''  wfi'ch%"ieCS  aufve 
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10 


PBOSPICS. 

•No  I  let  me  taste  the  whole  nf  it   f„      ii 
The  heroes  of  old  ^  '''  ^*'«  *''*«  ™y  Peers 

—Robert  Browning. 


20 


25 


^ZiZ  SAINTS. 
One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 
All  siH    It^h^r^hman.  love  to  keep, 

In  rnd5~;-S'  "°^"*'*"  «°«d  that  res'! 
Th«  K       1  **1"  memory  folded  deep  : 
The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed 

And  scorned  to  blot  it  with  a  name 
Men  of  the  nlain  i,»«^:„  u-  "     "*"*e. 

Ihat  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  than  fame. 
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Such  lived  not  in  the  pa«t  alone. 
And  Btaire  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 

Th«  H^  ^'f'  *^«  ^«'''-°'»«  «f  their  feet ; 
The  den  they  enter  grows  a  shrine.       ' 

Thir.^'"""^'"'*' *"  0"«1  burns. 
Their  cup  of  water  warn.s  like  wine. 
Their  speech  .s  tilled  from  heavenly  urns. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

An  aureole  traced  in  tend^est  light 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through  tears 

In  dying  eyes  by  them  made  bright 
Of  souls  .hat  shivered  on  the  e.Ige^    ' 

-       And  in  tK  '■^'"  ^°''''  r^V^^^^A  no  more. 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 
And  sweetness  of  the  fart/ier  shore. 

—James  Rtmell  Lowell. 

1.  State  the  subject  of  the  whole  poem,  and  of  each  .ta„z„. 

6  Exlr  ,      '"'"""""  "'  ^"'^*'-"^"-  '"  ^»^«  «-t  four  lines. 
stanSof^C?'*^"  "'^  ™«'^"""<  "f  the  6th  and  of  the  8th  line  of  the  1st 

3.  Explain  fu„y  the  meanin,  of  the  .„d  stanza  of  C,  Cause  by  clause. 


20 


TO  THE  SKYLARK. 

TW  ,„,v<,n„g  wing,  „„„p<,4  .K*',^',,.,, ,  « 

To  the  last  point  of  vWon,  anil  beyond 

V-.      .  .  '?°*  ^''e  J«8S  the  bosom  of  *L  r.Uii  .  ,  „ 


^  APPENDIX  11. 

Leave  to  the  Nightingale  her  shady  wood  : 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine  ; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood  15 

Uf  harmony,  with  inatinct  more  divine  ; 
lypo  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam  : 
Irue  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home  ! 

—  William  Wordsworth. 

outiJ"ws'Wm£aThofe''*'wharH*<?V{;''  «**»>«  ™*'"  '^^^^  I'rooght 
towanlsbrRrAoutThlsmal^fdW**''  **"*  ^''^  "*"^'«  ♦'ontrihSte 

thts  Sirl^"  **"«  '"'  P«*"*  «^  ^*»'«"."  ••  7-  Give  clearly  the  meani„K  of 
•'nev?r.fa*lH'^'.i:f  "'"S^  •~"'J"'  '•  »•  Why  does  the  poet,  call  the  bond 
"  thJlLs  »  hem  """*  ^^^ ''"''  "•  '•  «>•  ^''P"*'"  *»'«  f^rce  and  reference  of 
of  th'?^h?a?e.'''^'^  -f  glorious  light ".  1. 14.    Give  clearly  the  ...eai.Jnff 

and  w^y '?2Jre 'Iffi  'T'  ^*'''"'  "'  '•  ^•'-    "  ^""'^  ^'^»«  "  than  what. 

toth'/;l„as*nfc^MX'Il;;^;5w^ncT^^^^^^^^     ^^^  «"«"-«•■ 

for  your  answer.  ""^s^  104  inclusive?    Give  the  reasons 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAl'MAN^S  HOMICIf. 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  .een  ; 
Kound  many  western  islands  have  I  b.  en 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  (leep-browM  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 

Yet  did  I  never  bnathe  its  pure  serene 

lill  1  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Ur  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific-aiHl  all  his  men 
LHjok  .1  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise- 
t^llent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

— vchii  KtaCe, 
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TO 


Look  at  the  fate  of  summer  flowers, 
Which  blow  at  (lay-break,  droop  ere  even-sonjr : 
And,  grieved  at  their  brief  date,  confess  that  Surs 
Measured  by  what  we  are  and  ought  to  be,  ' 

Measured  by  all  that,  trembling,  we  foresee,  « 

Is  not  so  long  ! 

If  human  Life  do  pass  a%ay. 
Perishing  yet  more  swiftly  than  tlie  flower 
If  we  are  creatures  of  n        ler's  day  ; 
What  space  hath  Virgin  «  beauty  to  disclose  in 

Her  sweets,  and  triumph  o'er  the  breathing  rose ' 
Wot  even  an  hour  ! 

JJe  deepest  grove  whose  foliage  hid 
Ihe  happiest  lovers  Arcady  might  boast, 
Could  not  the  entrance  of  this  thought  forbid  •  Ifi 

O  be  thou  wise  as  they,  soul-gifted  Maid  ! 
JNor  rate  too  light  what  must  so  quickly  fade. 
80  soon  be  lost  ! 

—  William  Wordnworth. 

this  J^m!*""*""  ^•■''^'"^  ''«"*«"^  ^'^P™"  the  main  idea  contained  in 

thtsfdea*^ ''"**'**"  ^*"'*  ''*«''  "t'^"^''  contributes  to  the  expression  of 

ei^»iKtt-XKailt^^ 
pe'-so^fiid'esser  ^''  ""'^  *«  «^^*'^«'-  '^'"^  *»»«  poem  In  regard  to  the 

'''  ^fhl  wJ?'*/"i**®"'.^'"'"*"?of"««««-«OMff"(1.2).and"^rcad«"n  ^A\ 
u\  Wh^.'f  i^  ^""^  "o|  ^''««'  used  in  line  7  ?  '  '^"'*^    ^'-  ")' 

tdl  ^\\^\  I*  ^H  """."  implied  in  "om/-«"  (1.  8)  ? 


(1. 


d  Whallsrefe^ed  tol^'X/rii^^;  j^^^^^^^^^^ 

y  -.-.  nat  does  ihe  poet  refer  to  in  calling  the  ros^  ''trMthing^ 
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RESIGNATION. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

iJUt  one  dead  Jamb  is  thei  o  ! 
Ti^re  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'(!r  defended 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  I  * 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  cryinc. 

Will  not  be  comforted  !  "'**', 

Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 

JNot  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapours  ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps,  ^      ' 

What  seem  to  us  but  sad  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  ve  call  Death.  gO 

She  is  not  dead, -the  child  of  our  aflfection.- 
But  gone  unto  that  school 
A  "[f  ^t®  "r,!?"Ser  needs  our  poor  protection. 
And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion 

«y  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution 

tsho  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Dy  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 
In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 

l^'l^^.'f'i  y^*""'  *'®'"  *««<'«"'  "*«P8  pursuing,' 
Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  we  do  not  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 
1  ne  bond  which  nature  gives. 

J^ink'""  ♦I— * iv,'  „  ■■ 

'\m    '"^  •••• "^yvt::  i":::-o...B»o,nce,  tnougii  uuspoken. 
May  reach  her  where  she  lives.  f"  «", 
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Not  as  a  child  sliall  Me  again  behold  her ; 

l^or  when  with  raptures  wild, 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her. 

fehe  will  not  bo  a  child  ; 

But  a  fair  maiden  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

bnall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion. 
And  anguish  long  suppress'd, 

ThTn  ^"^  Jf  ^'^^''"«'  "^"'^'""S  liJ^e  the  ocean, 
Ihat  cannot  be  at  rest,—  ' 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feelinc     . 

We  may  not  wholly  stay,—  ** 

By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

1  he  giief  that  must  have  way. 

—Henry  Wiulsworth  Longfellow. 
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andtelML°SlS?oatSXm*°  ^'^^^^^  *^*«  ^^  "'^^"'•""y  f'^»«. 
!•  la^^ll^''^'^  *°  ^'^'^  '■»*»'•<'  "f«  is  contained  in  II.  29-44  ? 

woitls?    *  ^'^""^  '**  ^'•'"""^  «'•'««"  (1- 10).    What  is  the  force  of  these 

c"  ^VhTTJS  1"'*  '^"''""^  "  <'•  ^2)-    What  is  the  disguise  ? 

R  Shnf  "'^  *^!  ^*^''"'  «"'?Sestcd  by  the  M-ord  -el,y8ian  "  (1. 19)  ? 
^j  8.  Show  any  fitness  there  may  be  in  the  use  of  the  word  "Loor' 

ne'ss^StsisfinWs"'"'^  meaning  of  do«<6,.  ^   Show  the  appropriate- 
10.  Describe  the  versification  of  this  poem. 


EXTREME  UNCTION. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  born 
God  said,  "  Another  man  shall  be." 

And  the  great  Malier  did  not  scorn 
Out  of  Himself  to  fashion  me  ; 

He^sunoed  me  with  His  ripening  looks, 

Ariff*  •:^^'^^  °  ricii  iiistioots  iu  lite  grew. 
As  eflfortless  as  woodland  nooks 

Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue. 
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Yes,  I  who  now,  with  angry  tears, 

Am  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod. 
Have  borne  unquenched  for  four-score  years 

A  spark  of  tlie  eternal  God  j 
Aiihd  to  what  end  ?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  given  ? 
Heaven's  light  hath  but  revealed  a  track 

VV  hereby  to  crawl  away  from  Heaven. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift ; 
But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  born, 
Whose  little  iiands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  morn. 

Mine  held  them  once ;  I  flung  away 

Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
The  golden  sluices  of  the  day. 

But  clutch  the  keys  of  darkness  yet ; 

I  hear  the  reapers  surging  go 

Into  God's  harvest ;  I,  that  might 
With  them  have  chosen,  here  below 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  night. 

O  glorious  Youth,  that  once  was  mine  I 

O  high  Ideal !  all  in  vain 
Ye  enter  at  this  ruined  shrine 

Whence  worship  ne'er  shall  rise  again  ; 
The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here, 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altar-stone, 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near  , 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 
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1.  In  a  single  phrase  or  short  sentence  state  the  subject  of  this  poem. 

2.  In  a  single  phrase  or  short  sentence  state  the  main  idea  brought  out 
in  each  of  the  eight-line  stanzns.  and  shew  the  connection  of  each  ot 
these  ideas  with  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

3.  State  frankly  youroplnion  of  this  poem,  and  what,  If  anything,  you 
admire  in  it.  ' 
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IN  MEMORIAM,  II. 

Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  under-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

The  seasoi.j  bring  the  flower  again, 

And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock ; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 

''  !  ibr  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 
V  ho  changest  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom : 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree. 

Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 

— Alfred  Tennyson, 
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Tell  concisely  the  subject  of  this  poem,  and  of  each  stanz-  In  It. 
2.  Show  the  development  of  the  thoueht  in  this  nopm  nnH  th<>  n.^r>..^ 
prlateness  of  the  intrSductiou  of  the  idea  wWch  cactus"  ex^^^^^^^ 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  blithe  New-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass. 
Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hear ; 
Prom  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
AX  ouce  far  oflF  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  va]e, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 
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Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  Bird  :  but  an  invisible  Tiling, 
A  voice,  a  mystery  ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  School-boy  days 
I  listeued  to  ;  that  Cry 
Which  made  mo  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  an«l  on  the  green  ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ' 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  begot 
That  golden  time  again. 

,  O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place  ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  ! 

—  Willinm  Wordsworth. 

1.  Express  in  a  phrase  or  short  sentence  the  ma'.n  thought  or  feelinir 
brought  out  In  tins  poem. 

2.  Show  the  appropriateness  of  this  thought  or  feeling  to  the  external 
circumstances  which  suggest  it. 

3.  Show  the  appropriateness  of  the  versification. 
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THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  briglitest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequester'd  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-neat ! 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 
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y  One  have  I  mark'd,  the  happiest  guest 

In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  ! 
Ihou,  Lmnqt !  in  thy  green  array 
±  residing  Spirit  here  to-day 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May  j 
And  this  is  tliy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers. 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours, 
iliou,  raiiuing  up  and  down  the  bowers. 

Art  sole  in  thy  employment  i 
A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
loo  biest  with  any  one  to  pair  : 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment.  ' 

Amid  yon  tnft  of  hazel  trees 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze 
iiehold  him  peich'd  in  ecstavies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover  ; 
rhere!  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
bhadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

ihat  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives— 

A  Brother  of  tlie  dancing  leaves  ; 

Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves  ■5'5 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes  ; 
As  If  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  moek'd  and  treated  with  disdain 
1  he  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign, 

*>  hile  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 

,  —William  Wordsworth. 

inff  ffou^ghTou't  iS  tf  pSem?""  '''°'*'  '•^"*^"^<^  '""^  '"''^^»  ^^ouRht  or  feel- 

tern&?cSms£^ce§a1f?Se8t1t"'^'  *'^°"^'^*  ^'^  ^««"°«  *°  *»>«  «-- 

S!  wi""!  !'"'  "PProprlateness  of  the  vcroification. 
«»»;,S,«««r'!?.  "^r*  7 nnjyj'r^?^^:  A';  l^V  "^r«  sou  in  tkt, 
wl^^«,.etsdoes  the  P.eUoilceive^h^lnlll^^^I^^^.li^^^^.In 
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MEMORABILIA. 

Ah  !  did  you  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  *ie  stop  and  speak  to  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems  and  new  ! 

But  you  were  living  before  that, 

And  also  you  are  living  after ; 
And  the  memory  I  startled  at— 

My  startling  moves  your  laughter  I 

I  crossed  a  moor,  with  a  name  of  its  own, 
And  a  certain  use  in  the  world,  no  doubt. 

Yet  a  hand's-breadth  of  it  shines  alone 
Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about. 

For  these  I  picked  up  on  the  h^^ther 

And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast 
A  moulted  feather,  an  eagle-feather  ! 

Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 

— Robert  Browning. 
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SIR  GALAHAD. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists. 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands. 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favours  fall  ! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall : 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above. 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  shrine 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love. 

I^or  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
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'-    Mere  bounteouB  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mif^htier  transports  move  and  thrill  • 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer  ' 
./A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 
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Sometimes  on  lonely  mcuntainmeres 
'.m     I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 

I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
E.  A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light  ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  taey  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  I  blood  of  God  ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingUa  with  the  stars. 
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A  maiden  knight— to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear  ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams  ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand. 

This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear. 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touch'd,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear  : 
'  0  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  ! 

Ride  on  !  the  prize  is  near.' 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale. 

Until  T  find  the  holy  Grail. 

— Alfred  Tennynon. 
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ST.  AGNES'  EVE. 


Deep  on  the  convent-roof  Tie  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon  • 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes  • 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  I 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord  : 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  iSrst  snow-drop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 


10 


As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shining  ground  ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round  ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee  ; 
So  in  my  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord  !  and  far, 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 


16 


20 


-^gaapasai^ia^:::. 


He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors  ; 

The  flashes  come  and  go  ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strows  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up  !  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits. 

To  make  mo  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbath  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea— 

The  Bridegroom  with  hia  bride  ! 
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-Alfred  Tennyson. 
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THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  street,  when  daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years  ; 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bird. 

'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ?  She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees  ; 
Briffht  columns  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven,  but  they  fade. 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade  ; 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes. 

—  William  Wordsworth. 
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0  CAPTAIN!   MY  CAPTAIN! 

(On  the  death  op  Lincoln.) 

0  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rock,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won 

iJl^-.P^i"*,!^  "®**''  ^^^  ^'^"^  I  ^«*'''  *he  people  all  exulting, 
Whi^  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring  ; 
But  0  heart !  heart !  heart !  5 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 

When  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

0  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells  ; 

Kise  up— for  you  the  flag  is  flung-for  you  the  bugle  trills,      10 

*  or  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths— for  you  the  shores  a- 

crowdmg, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning  ; 
Here  Captain,  dear  father  ! 

J  Ills  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck,  15 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dea<l. 
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My  Captain  does  not  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anohor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  cone, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  it  with  object  won;      20 
Exult  0  shores,  and  r'ma  0  l/<  lis  ! 
But  I  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

-  Wad  Whitman. 


COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE,  SEPTEM- 
BER S,  1802. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  sy  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  city  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky  ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Never  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 

Dear  God  !  The  very  houses  seem  asleep. 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still. 

—  William  Wordsworth. 


ODE. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung  ; 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  ; 

There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 

And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 

To  dwell  a  weenincr  hermit  there. 
*     «?     " 

—  William  Collins, 
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THE  GLIMPSE. 

Just  for  a  day  you  crossed  my  life's  dull  track, 

Put  my  ignobler  dreams  to  sudden  shame, 
Went  your  bright  way,  and  left  me  fall  back 

On  my  own  world  of  poorer  deed  and  aim  ; 

To  fall  back  on  my  meaner  world,  and  feel 

Like  one  who,  dwelling  'mid  some  smoke-dimmed  town,- 
In  a  brief  pause  of  labour's  sullen  wheel,— 

'Scaped  from  the  street's  dead  dust  and  factory's  frown, - 

In  stainless  daylight  saw  the  pure  seas  roll, 

Saw  mountains  pillaring  the  perfect  sky  : 
Then  journeyed  home,  to  carry  in  his  soul 

The  torment  of  the  difiference  till  he  die. 

—  WiViam  Watson. 


THE  LAST  WORD. 

Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed, 
Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said  ! 
Vain  thy  onset !  all  stands  fast. 
Then  thyself  must  break  at  last. 

Let  the  long  contention  cease  ! 
Geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese. 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will ! 
Thou  art  tired  ;  best  be  still. 

They  out-talk'd  thee,  hiss'd  thee,  tore  thee? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee  ; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  pass'd. 
Hotly  charged— and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then^  and  be  dumb  ! 
Let  the  victors,  when  they  come, 

.. _i..,  .,„  ,,„  „j  I'-'i^j-  ittii, 

Find  thy  body  by  the  wall. 

— Matthetv  Arnold. 
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FROM  "  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE:' 

Apology 

Dreamer  of  dreama,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ? 

Let  it  sufHce  me  that  my  murmuring  rliyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 

To  those  who  in  the  sleeping  region  stay, 

Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 

At  Christmas  tide  such  wondrous  things  d.  1  shew, 

That  through  ope  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow. 
And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row, 

While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 

Piped  thtf  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

—  William  Morris, 
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ON  HIS  BEING  ARRIVED  AT  THE  AOE OF  TWENTY- 
THREE. 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year  ! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 

But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  sheweth. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth,  6 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near ; 
^  And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 

That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endueth. 


Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Towards  which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 
AH  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye. 

-John  Milton. 
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.  ON  HJS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark    ,,  •'  I  and  wide, 
And  that  one  tulent  which  ii>  t<.8atii  ■  c  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  thou;  u  njy  sou'  -nore  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker    fc  •  I  prese  t  5 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  rb;a!i>tag  d*  le  ; 
•'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  i  ;  ht  'Veiled  ? "  -'' 

I  fondly  ask  ;  but  patience,  to  pre   jnt 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  His  own  gifts  ;  who  best  10 

Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best ;  His  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed, 

And  po»t  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ;  , 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

— John  Milton. 


TO  AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run  ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees,  6 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core  ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease,  10 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ;  15 

Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twinM  flowers ; 
And  sometime  like  a  gleaner  thou  dcat  kesG 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ;    *  20 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 
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Where  are  the  songa  of  Spring  ?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  Thou  hast  thy  music  too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue  • 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

— John  Keats. 
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THE  ^CHAMBERED  NA  UTIL  US. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings,  -     5 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell,  jq 

Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  f  ?ail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  1 

Year  after  year  beheld  the   ileut  toil  15 

That  spread  its  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grersr. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door,  5q 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  b'^avenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  frrm  her  lap  forlorn  1 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  ia  born  25 

Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathM  horn  I 
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While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sines  — 
iiuiJd  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul,  ' 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  t 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  1 

—Oliver  Wendell  IIolm% 
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